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THE MUSIC HOUR, by McConathy, Miessner, Birge, and Bray 


The basal series from kindergarten through the sixth grade 
which stimulates participation and appreciation through a 
comprehensive music program. 


MUSIC APPRECIATION, by Glenn, Lowry, and De Forest 


A coordinated unit program through the grades and junior 
high school which provides a unique “workbook” plan for . 
effecting pupil growth. 


THE SYMPHONY SERIES, by Stocz, Dasch, and MeConathy 


The classic repertoire for school orchestras. 


THE PROGRESSIVE MUSIC SERIES, by Parker, McConathy, 
Birge, and Miessner. The unsurpassed collectios of song 


literature. 


ROSAMUNDE, by Schubert. Libretto by Alexander Dean 
An operetta for those high schools which are satisfizd with 
nothing but the very best. 


MUSIC IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, by Beattie, 


McConathy, aud Morgan, A pioneer text m the neo- 
lected field of organizing and administering music ‘or t..e 
seventh, eighth, and ninth years. 


SINFONIETTA, by Schubert. Orchestrated by George Dasch 
Selected as the alternate required number on the state list ti 
Class B orchestras. 





CHOOSE Cur 
Silver, Burdett and Company -=* 
| OSTON 1GO SAN FRANCIS! BOOKS 

















the MODER 


Hector Berlioz brought to music the 
exploring mind of a scientist. In his 
“Damnation of Faust”, the human soul 
is dissected and laid bare; in his sym- 
phonic works, he plays with tone as a 
chemist combines his reagents and with 





His monu- 


the same sureness of effect. 
mental work on instrumentation is still 
standard; his theories showed the way 
to Wagner and the Russian school. 
If today’s orchestra is abreast of today's 
composers, to Berlioz is due the credit 
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ISTENING to some work of 

Berlioz, your ear is delighted 

by the voluptuous richness of a 

passage for brass — an effect not 
found in older music. 


These organ tones arise from 
the master’s introduction of the 
“tuba” or Bass horn as lowest 
voice of the brass choir — not 
the least of his contributions to 
modern music. 


And yet, it is to be doubted 
whether Berlioz ever visioned the 
full tonal beauty and technical 
capacity of the Upright Bass and 
Sousaphone as built today by the 
House of York. 


Alone among present-day 
makers, York can truly boast that 
it has brought the Bass to the 
perfection of the Trumpet. . 


February, Nineteen Thirty-one 





that its line of brass instruments 
is one of balanced perfection. 


Today, discerning conductors 
are rebuilding their entire brass 
sections upon the perfectly 
blended tone color thus obtain- 
able through a complete York 
equipment. 

May we show you how this 
may be achieved in your organ- 


ization? A letter will bring full 
information. 





BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
Makers of Goop BAND INsTRUMENTS 
Since 1882 

Department 3931-B 


Granp Rapips MIcHIGAN 
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York Sousaphones and Upright 
Basses are now adopted in many 
of America’s leading symphony 
orchestras and concert bands. 
The scientifically tapered bore 
makes for unusual playing ease, 
amazing response, and unmeasured 
depths of rich, pure tone. This 
model is available in Eb or BBb, 
with 26 or 28 inch bell. We will 
gladly send one on six days 
free trial. 
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A Remarkable Book 


A MANUAL TO ACCOMPANY 
FORESMAN’S A CHILD’S BOOK 
OF SONGS 


160 Pages Price, $1.00 





HE most complete “‘teacher’s assistant” ever published, this 
new Manual covers every possible phase of music teaching in 
the second year of school. It gives (1) a notably clear discussion 
of many practical problems, (2) an outline for the year’s work, 


and (3) a model lesson. 


In Part If each song from A Child’s Book of Songs appears 
with a simple yet charming accompaniment, on the same page with 


a complete teaching plan of the song. 


In Part III there are about fifty delightful supplementary songs 
with teaching notes. Among these are game and dance songs, songs 


for group singing or dramatization, etc. 


Leading Supervisors Throughout the Country 
Give this Manual Unqualified Praise 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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Mark These Dates on Your Calendar 


February 21-26, 1931—Department of Supcrintendence, N. E. 
A., Detroit, Michigan. 

February 22-24, 1931—National Research Council of Music 

Education, M.N.S.C., Detroit, Michigan, Hotel Wolverine. 

February 24, 1931—Masonic Temple, Detroit, Michigan, Na- 
tional High School Chorus, Dr. Hollis Dann, conductor. 

February 26-28, 1931—Progressive Education convention, De- 
troit, Michigan. 

March 11-13, 1931—Southern Conference for Music Educa- 
tion, Memphis, Tennessee. 

March 18-20, 1931—Eastern Music Supervisors Conference, 
Syracuse, New York. 

March 24-27, 1931—Southwestern Music Supervisors Con- 
ference, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


March 30-April 2, 1931—California Music Supervisors Con- 
ference, Los Angeles, California. 

April 6-8, 1931—Northwest Music Supervisors Conference, 
Spokane, Washington. 

April 13-17, 1931—North Central Music Supervisors Confer- 
ence, Des Moines, Iowa. 

June 28-July 4, 1931—National Education Association, Los 
Angeles, California. 


August 1-8, 1931—The second Anglo-American Music Con- 
ference, Lausanne, Switzerland. 


February, Nineteen Thirty-one 
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MEMBERSHIP 


person interested in Music Education may become 
aan r of the Music Supervisors National Conference 
upon payment of the prescribed dues, which automati- 
cally include membership of the same class in the Sec- 
tional Conference in whose territory the member resides. 


Dues: Associate $2. 00; Active $3.00°; pnt any | a 00°; 
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*Includes subscription to the Music Supervisors Journal. 
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Music Supervisors National Conference 
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TWO PART 
Are You Smiling?—MacCarthy. . .$0.12 
Venetian Song—Tosti .......... Bi 
Little Mother of Mine—Burleigh .12 
Deep River—Burleigh .......... 12 
De Gospel Train—Burleigh...... 12 
Over the Water—MacCarthy.... .12 
Morning Song—Schumann ...... 15 
Wishing Nuts—Forsyth ......... 9 
Ho, Ho, Sing as We Go—Rogers_ .15 
The Song of the Bell—Wadely... .15 
Heav’n, Heav’n—Burleigh ....... 12 
Were You There?—Burleigh..... 12 
THREE PART (S. S. A.) 
Pierrot—Andrews Baad aan Sard $0.15 
Oft in the Twilight Glow 
EIMEUUNOON cc nccccvccecwens 5 
Hills—W. N. Waters............ 15 
Where My Thoughts—Scarlatti.. .20 
Never Seek to Tell Thy Love— 
Pollitt EE eee Tee 15 
How Sweet the Moonlight Sleeps 
ee, BR, BON cctuscccvisscce ae 
Pastoral—Holst ................ 15 
Hi Time—Forsyth .............. .20 
eee 15 
Three Characteristic Dance 
Rhythms—Lefebvre 
Castanets and Tambourines.... .15 
SL  naGindiwiate ckcsakedaae: se 
Petrouchka’s Wedding......... AS 
Oh Didn’t It Rain—Burleigh.... .15 
By an’ By—Burleigh............ 5 
Lullaby—Cyril Scott ............ .20 
Will O’ the Wisp—Winne...... m 
Get You Hence—Biggs.......... 5 


Choral Material for All Grades of School Use 


UNISON 

The Great Awakening—Kramer. . $0.10 

By an’ By and Oh, Didn't It 
PONG HEUTE: civ cceccscocces 

Shenandoah—W oodgate ’ 

Run Little Rivulet, Run—White.. .12 

Lullaby—Schubert .............. 12 


The Miller’s Song—Schubert..... 12 
Little Boy Blue—M. S. Smith.... .12 
Afton Water—tTerry ............ 12 
Dancing on the Hill Tops—Finzi .10 
The Blackbird’s Song—Hale..... 10 
Pack Clouds Away—Haigh...... AZ 
The Brown Owl—Rowley....... 12 


MIXED VOICES (S. A. T. B.) 
Music When Soft Voices Die— 


EE cnacceks eteaek nae’ $0.15 
Little Mother of Mine—Burleigh .15 
Will O’ the Wisp—Winne....... ao 
Lolita—Buzzi-Peccia ............ .20 
Mother Earth—Forsyth ......... 25 


Hame Dearie Hame—Bartholomew  .20 
April Is in My Mistress’ Face— 


aa eet teeeee teat one hasan 15 
The Blue Bird—Stanford........ 15 
I Love the Jocund Dance— 

OS EES ae ee 5 


The Dark-eyed Sailor-—R. V. Wil- 
liams 
Just as the Tide Was Flowing— 
SR rere. .20 
Our Market Day—Alan Gray.... .25 
In These Delightful Pleasant 
Groves—Purcell .........c000. 15 
Come Again Sweet Love— 


Seo .20 
My Boat Glides—Dunhill........ .20 
Lullaby of an Indian Chief— 

ae eer Pr 
A Musical Instrument—Bainton.. .Z0 
Bell Practice—C. F. Waters..... 25 





FOUR PART (S.A. A. A.) 


Waterlily—Schubert ............ $0.20 
Soft, Soft Wind—Lovatt......... 15 
The Bells of Aberdovy— 

/ i 32 Sere as 
On Wings of Song—Mendelssohn_ .20 
Nocturne—Mendelssohn ........ 15 
Midsummer—Moussorgsky ...... 15 
Drink to Me Only—Ryder...... ae 


All Through the Night—Marks.. .15 
The Dreaming Lake—Schumann. .15 
I Know of Two Bright Eyes— 


SEEN, iccccvegoscacadeanecaua 15 
O Hasten Beloved—Donaudy.... .25 
Meg. Merrilies—Fogg .......... 25 


MALE VOICES (T. T. B. B.) 
Swingin’ Vine—Grosvenor....... $0.15 
Passing By—Purcell-Burleigh.... .15 
Calm as the Night— 


DOMME ARGTOWE co ccccccvsceves 15 
On Wings of Song— 

Mendelssohn-Letebvre ........ 15 
The Little Turtle—Baldwin...... 15 
Mary—Richardson-Baldwin ..... 15 


Love Me or Not—Secchi-Moore.. .15 
Ezekiel Saw de Wheel—Burleigh .15 
The Campbells Are Coming— 


PE eeccckdterscieneseses 15 
The Dream—Grieg-Lefebvre..... .20 
Mother Earth—Forsyth ......... 25 


Loch Lomond—R. V. Williams... .20 
Old Folks at Home— 


See .20 
Wake to the Hunting—Ferrari... .25 
Bobby Shaftoe—Whittaker ...... As 


Hey Robin, Jolly Robin—Shaw... .20 
Down Among the Dead Men— 
Te, Wa WOU ins cccwawnc cna .20 


Ask for Selections and complete chorus catalog 


The Polychordia String Library 
offers Masterpieces of Musical Art to all string groups ranging from the very small ensemble to the complete string orchestra 


The Polychordia String Tutor in 12 steps 


is a most suitable method for either class or individual teaching and furnishes that necessary foundation 
required in successful string playing. THESE are a few of the Selections that are now in popular use: 


PRIMARY GRADE 
No. 10, THE ARUNDEL SUITE 
In the Style of the 17th Century 


1. Overture 5. The Frimley 


2. Almand Round 

3. Pavan ». Saraband 

4. Minuet 7. Follia 
SEE. veccenacdssonnseoncesecsucus $2.00 
Se GE cncdudccesevesucesesseedes 1.25 
NE BN, Bi nab ackeetccnsecccns .25 


HIGHER GRADE 
No. 152, SONATA DA CAMERA 
Nos. VII and VIII 
By Coretii 


'l. Prelude 
oa 2. Corrente 
No. 7 in F.< 3. Grave 

Sarabanda 
5. Giga 


No. 8 in ap Preludio 


4 


2. Allemanda 


Minor. 3. Allegro 

CED. 65K 400 cb sebeerceseusieeeeas $2.00 
Pt Ct saccsevenseecaes oi sepeneed 1.25 
SE PL, Onde cetccéecenseaenes .25 


LOWER GRADE 
No. 51, THE EDRIC ALBUM 


1. March “Alceste”—Gluck. 

2. Gavotte—Handel. 

3. O Mistress Mine—Morley. 

4 Minuet—Purcell. 

5. Ballet—Bach. 

6. March “Scipio”—Handel. 

7. Swedish Dance (Lottie Is Dead). 

8. Swedish Folk-Dance. 
CE: aecagheateesd6eseéénnedene $2.00 
SE GP acccapeccecveccecessececes 1.25 
SE Wee, Mesa cacsestcessececess .25 


ADVANCED GRADE 

No. 202, FANTASIESTUECKE, Op. 73 
Three Tone Pictures 
By Rospert SCHUMANN 


CUE sccncendeasetsoeceseucenena $2.50 
DG!) n¢bpmibsvnenshasennechesaes 1.5 
Ss Sv euccecccosceusdaaes .30 


No. 206, THREE PIECES, Op. 67 
By Tuomas F. DuNHILL 
1. Venite Adoremus. 
2. Canticum Fidei. 


Ask for Selections On Approval 


3. Hossanna. 


CEE. cn 6h besececensnceccevebeane $3.00 
SE GE o.ng00600 40000600 54400n00o 2.00 
CD cc acccdcccceesscoces 1.50 
Gite Paste, COG. cccccccccccccccvese 35 


MIDDLE GRADE 
No. 102, SINFONIETTA IN D 
By W. A. Mozart 
Allegro, Andante, Finale. 


No. 106, TWO OVERTURES, ETC. 
By G. F. HANDEL 
1. Overture to the Messiah. 
2. Pastoral Symphony (Messiah). 
3. Overture to Solomon. 


CE, beccckunestocconnbevtesnseed $2.00 
EE CEE cencedccenenevisuisesaneah 1.25 
BE, GUO, vccacetaenseveckene .25 





This Library consists of more than 200 
numbers, of which 50 have already 
been published. 
Send for a complete catalogue and 
special literature about the Polychordia 
String Library. 


G. RICORDI & CO., Inc., 14 East 43rd St., New York 
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Hobart High School Band 
Hobart, Indiana 
Wm. D. Reveili, Director 
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for Class “B” laurels at the national 

tournament this year, the two splendid 
musical organizations pictured here won high- 
est honors. Hobart High School Band, Hobart, 
Indiana, won first place with the Boys’ Voca- 
tional School Band, Lansing, Michigan, a close 
second. The Lansing boys also won first place 
marching honors. 

Conns are the favored instruments in both 
these prize winning bands. Wm. D. Revelli, 
director of the Hobart Band, and King Stacy, 
director of the Lansing Band, have both done 
outstanding work in grooming their boys for 
national honors. Both these men are enthu- 
siastic in their endorsement of Conn Band 
Instruments and say that Conn equipment 
is a tremendous asset to any band that has 
championship aspirations. 


Conns Are For Champions 


It is significant that Conns dominate the in- 
strumentation of all five of the High School 
Bands which won highest honors at Flint this 
year. First, second and third place, Class A 
winners and both first and second place, Class 
B winners are strong “Conn” organizations. 

This is but a logical continuation of Conn’s 
leadership in the band instrument field: —a 


a ne the many fine bands competing 


Hobart and Lansing Bands 
Win Fame at Flint 


leadership which it has maintained for more 
than half a century. Conns are the choice of 
Sousa and the world’s greatest artists. Many 
exclusive improvements. Yet they cost no more 
than other so called standard makes. 


Free Trial— Easy Payments 
Any Conn instrument will be sent on free 
trial to prove its excellence. Easy payments if 
desired. Mail coupon for full details and inter- 
esting booklet on your favorite instrument. 

Valuable Charts for Music Supervisors 
Conn’s Band and Orchestra Charts are a won- 
derful teaching aid. Standard in hundreds of 
schools. Set of charts on 18 instruments and 
text book, ““How Music Is Made,” sent post- 
paid for $1.00, about one-tenth retail value. 

Conn’s Band Organizing Plan makes it pos- 
sible to start with bagaetee and have a play- 
ing band in 4 to 6 weeks. Factory organizers 
handle all details. Write for full information 
and free book, “Band Organizing Made Easy.” 


DINN 


INSTRUMENTS 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 

















Boys’ Vocational School 
Band, Lansing, Mich. 
King Stacy, Director 















C. G. CONN, L#d., 212 Conn Building, ELKHART, INDIANA 


im Send free book, ‘Band Cc] Send free book and details CT Send complete set of charts and book, 
‘ . : 











Organizing Made Easy.” nstrument. “How Music Is Made.” I enclose $1. 
Name 
St. or R. F.D. = ——— 
Town State 7 





February, Nineteen Thirty-one 




















A Setting to be Proud Of! 





A scene from Ichabod Crane as staged by the FitzSimons Jr. High 
School, Philadelphia. Miss Helen Murdock, Director. 


Ichabod Crane by Stanley R. Avery is one of the funniest, liveliest and most 
picturesque operettas ever written. And its score is a delight, being very melo- 
dious and thoroughly musical. 2 Acts. Price $1.50. 


Write for approval copies of 
FitzSimons’ Operettas 





Other very popular ones are: For high schools: Pickles, 3 acts, $1.50—Once in 
a Blue Moon, Prologue and 3 acts, $1.50—The Bells of Capistrano, 3 acts, $1.50 
—Purple Towers, 2 acts, $1.50—Robin Hood, Inc., 3 acts, $1.50—Tulip Time, 
2 acts, $1.50—Up in the Air, 2 acts, $1.50. For Junior high schools: The Tea 
House of Sing Lo, 2 acts, $1.25. 
The Kitchen Clock, Prologue and 1 act, $.75. 
Little Art Songs by Carl Busch. 2 part treble (sec- 
ond part optional). Verses by Robert Louis Steven- 
f son, Oliver Herford and others. Beautiful little 
EK, W e modern classics for children. $.75. 
The Singers, 3 part treble cantata for girls’ glee 
clubs or women’s choruses, by Franz C. Bornschein. 
Inspirational text given splendid setting. $.40. 
New Numbers in Aeolian Choral Series 
Dreams of Spring, 3 part treble (Waltzes from Die Fledermaus) by Strauss-Saar. 
Brilliant number for girls’ glee clubs. $.15. 
Snowflakes, 3 part treble, by Adolph Weidig. Bright—sparkling and very me- 
lodious. $.15 
Song of the North Wind, mixed voices, by Robert Gomer Jones. Very colorful; 
broad, sweeping rhythm. $.15 (orchestration available). 
Song of the Marching Men, 3 part boys’ voices, by Daniel Protheroe. New 
arrangement of very’ popular male chorus. $.12. 
The Pirates, 2 part boys’ voices, by Daniel Protheroe, $.12. 
Band and Orchestra Material 
N ! Hymn and Processional for Symphonic Band, by Carl Busch. 
EW. Taken from Liberty Memorial Ode, choral work composed for 
dedication of Liberty Memorial Monument, Kansas City. $3.00. 
Write for thematic circulars and selections on approval of program and teaching 
material for school bands and orchestras. State grade of difficulty wanted. 
Juvenile Cantatas 
Write for descriptive catalog or selection on approval of 
children’s cantatas for general or festival use. 


--—-— H. T. FitzStmons Company ---- 


Dept. S, 23 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 





Gerene canS ane GR Opps ~ tinea 
Insert type and grade of material desired 











Address 





For Juveniles: Kay and Gerda, 3 acts, $.75— / 
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Ledwig & Ladwig. ...ccccccccsccsccccccce 12 
EO BD TNs cc cc cccccccscesecovcoscoes 66 
MeDonough, AMR. ..occcccccccvcccescosces 79 
Miessner Institute of Music.............. 59 
Music Supervisors National Conference.... 

9k kesandieweanadenssastesadeeee eee 
National Academy of Music..........++.- 64 
National Music League, Inc.............+- 41 
Northwestern School of Music............ 87 
Oxford University Press.........-..++eee0- 73 
Pan-American Band Instrument & Case 

GE o ocendindaneceersascsnsctecents 53 
Paull-Pioneer Music Company.............51 
Peate’s Music House, Inc............cc00e 62 
Pennsylvania State College.........+++.0.+ 87 
Presser Company, Theodore...........+.. 56 
Rayner, Dalheim & Company............. 79 
RCA Victor Company. .....ccccccccscccccs 7 
Brees & Came, Gir cccccccsscccovscs 3 
SSS a 
ff er ererrre rr Te TT 68 
Sebicmer, Tne., Gresccccccccessvecsccesess 9 
Schmidt & Company, Arthur P........... 68 
PEN. Mc actssvcaccesccesusceonswse 88 
Dees TE TVRs cc ccscccciccssessesce 
Selther, Ime., TH. B M.ccccrcccvcccccscoce 63 
Silver, Burdett & Company......... Cover 2 
Sims Song Slide Corporation............. 70 
Sims Visual Music Company...........+++ 83 
Southern California Music Company...... 13 
Starr Piano Company. ........c.cccccccces 77 
Summy Company, Clayton F............. 86 
Syracuse University. ........scccccccceeseedO 
Tracy Music Library, Inc............+++++ 76 
University Extension Conservatory........ 58 
University of Towa. .......scscccccccvcces 87 
University Society, Inc., The......... 70, 87 
Vega Company, The.......ccccccccccccces 88 
Ward Company, The C. E.............-. 55 
White Company, H. N.........ccccccceses 61 
Witmark & Sons, M....cccccccccccccdsces 7 
Worley Company, John..........se+seeees 80 
York Band Instrument Company..........- 


Zimmerman & Son Company, The Otto...81 
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VICTOR RADIO 
ELECTROLA RE-17 


The ideal educational instrument 
... combining Victor Radio and the 
sensational new Electrola, playing 
Victor Records loud or soft, electri- 


cally, as you wish...at a price 
within reach of practically every 
school. 








Now... 





February, Nineteen Thirty-one 





make radio educationally 
practical with this new 


VICTOR 





RADIO ELECTROLA 


RE-17 


ONLY 


Less Radiotrons 


“195 


less 30% discount for schools 


TART the new semester with this mag- 

nificent New combined Victor radio and 
record-playing instrument. Designed es- 
pecially for schools, bringing you matchless 
Victor Tone, it is a sensational value at its 
list price. And schools get 30% discount! 


An RCA Victor instrument and Victor 
Records offer you the only way to make 
education over the air effective—through 
Active Listening . . . The accepted basic 
training is Music Appreciation. Quickly 
develop the skills required with Victor 
Records and then apply them specifically, 
in advance . . . you can also review the 
radio concerts! 


“Preparation . .. Participation . . . Perma- 
nence’’—these are the key words of radio 
educational work today. 


RCA Victor alone offers you the complete 
means for this modern pedagogy—in- 
cluding authoritative texts, courses of 
study and the priceless experience of 20 
years’ intensive work in thousands of 
classrooms. 


You owe it to your school to act at once. 
Get your Victor dealer to install the New 
RE-17 now. Write to us for any help you 
need. Accept no makeshift substitute. 
Don’t wait! 


eto tok 


Manager Educational Activities 


Educational Division 


RCA VICTOR COMPANY, inc. 
Camden, N. J. 


A Radio Corporation of America Subsidiary 






































We have no desire to shout 


“] TOLD YOU SO” 


——but it is indeed gratifying to know that the demand we 


anticipated for the New JUNIOR BAND and ORCHESTRA 
FOLIO by EDW. RUSSELL, is being greatly exceeded. 
Three months ago we introduced the JUNIOR and its 
obvious advantages were readily recognized by Super- 
visors and Directors with the result that it has had a 
most remarkable sale. Results such as this, do not just 
happen. Perhaps the confidence you have in_ the 
EDUCATOR has something to do with it, for the same 
folks who started with the EDUCATOR, are ordering the 
JUNIOR te follow it up. 


This fact proves to us three things— 


FIRST—There was an urgent neéd for a book of 
original material playable almost at sight, by be- 
ginners. 


SECOND—We were very fortunate to have EDW. 
RUSSELL to write it. 

THIRD—That we had an organization trained as 
to the needs of young players to put it over. 


The EDUCATOR has been used to train thousands of 
beginning Bands and Orchestras, and the JUNIOR has 
started out to beat its record. 

If you have a beginning group just finishing the 
EDUCATOR, by all means send for a set of the JUNIOR 
FOLIOS. They are backed by the BARNHOUSE GUAR- 
ANTEE. No “ifs” “ands” or “buts” about it. IF FOR 
ANY REASON YOU ARE NOT SATISFIED, SEND THEM 
BACK FOR FULL REFUND, AND WE'LL PAY THE 
POSTAGE. 


Complete samples on request.‘ FREE. Or we 

will send you the regular Solo Cornet book 

for 25c, and refund your money, if for any 
reason you wish to return it. 


The JUNIOR is published in the same key for 
Band and Orchestra 


Prices Each Instrument 


JUNIOR. Band 25c. Orchestra 50c. 

Piano $1.00. 

EDUCATOR No. 1. Band 30c. Or- 
chestra 60c. Piano $1.00. 

EDUCATOR No. 2. Band only $1.00. 








New Publications for Band from Our 


Royal I-egend Overture............. F. H. Losey $1.50 
Hutchinson Field, March.......... J.J. Richards 60 
Home Coming, March............. I. J. Richards 60 

SO, eee e e Edw. Russell 2.00 


Sousa’s Triumphal, March.......... T. B. Boyer 1.00 


Complete samples of these and many others in new 


Latest Bulletin 


Bulletin 189. Ask for it. 
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England Festival Association for 1931 

are as follows: Mrs. William Arms 
Fisher, honorary president; Clifford V. But- 
telman, honorary executive secretary; William 
C. Crawford, president; Francis Findlay, vice- 
president (in charge of festivals); Walter H. 
Butterfield, vice-president (in charge of con- 
test rules); Paul E. Wiggin, vice-president 
(in charge of final contests); William P, 
Hart, treasurer; W. Deane Preston, Jr., exec- 
utive secretary; Francis Killilea, clerk; and 
Harry E. Whittemore, manager of festival 
orchestra . . . . . . School Orchestra Com- 
mittee: John V. Dethier, Norwood, Mass., 
chairman; 
Harry E. 
Whittemore, 
Somerville, 
Mass.; Maude 
M. Howes, 
Quincy, Mass 
James D. 
Price, Hart- 
ford, Conn. . . 
School Band 
Com mittee: 
Fortunato 
Sordillo, 
Brighton, 
Mass.,__ chair- 
man; Carl E. 
Gardner, Ar- 
lington, Mass. ; 
Alton Robin- 
son, Bangor, 
Me.; Paul E. 
Wiggin, Paw- 


() knetana and committees of the New 








’ 











tucket, R. I. DEANE PRESTON, JR. 
Ch School Secretary 

orus and New England Music 
Glee Club Festival Ass'n, Inc. 
Committee: 
Walter H. 


Butterfield, Providence, R. I., chairman; Mrs. 
William Arms Fisher, Boston, Mass.; Joseph 
Gildea, Newton, Mass.; John A. O’Shea, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Grace Pierce, Arlington, Mass.; 
Dan D. Tierney, Boston, Mass. ..... State 
Representatives: Connecticut, James D. Price, 
Hartford; Maine, E. S. Pitcher, Auburn; 
Massachusetts, Maude M. Howes, Quincy; 
New Hampshire, Esther B. Coombs, Hampton ; 
Rhode Island, E. J. Grant, Providence; Ver- 
ment, A. E. Holmes, Burlington. .... . 
New England High School Orchestra: Harry 
E. Whittemore, manager. ... . . Supporting 
Memberships: Fred G. Tessin, chairman. . . . 
Membership Committee: Helen S. Leavitt, 
Boston, Mass., Louise Grant, Scarborough, 
| a State contests, orchestra, band 
and choral will be continued, but the New 
England Festival Orchestra concert will be 
omitted this year, to avoid conflict with the 
Eastern High School Orchestra which is being 
organized for the Syracuse meeting of the 
Eastern Conference. ..... A choral festival, 
with the All-New England High School 
Chorus of 300, directed by Walter H. Butter- 
field, will be held at Providence, R. I. The 
final contests of bands and orchestras will be 
at Springfield, Mass., in connection with the 
Eastern States Exposition. The dates for 
these contests will be announced later. ° 
Deane Preston, as the newly elected secretary 
of the Festival Association Corporation, auto- 
matically becomes executive secretary of the 
affiliated groups comprising the Association. 
He is a member of the firm of B. F. Wood 
Music Co. and has taken an active interest 
in the association since its inception. .... . 
The new address of the association is 88 St. 
Stephens St., Boston. 


GRANT of $10,000 in cash, to aid the 

University of Oregon in its program of 
fine arts, has been awarded by the Carnegie 
corporation. The fund, given without restric- 
tion, will be used for research work of all 
kinds in the field of fine art, literature and 
music, with the aim of benefiting those interested 
in the appreciation of art, rather than in actual 
participation. It is said that the University 
of Oregon is the first institution in that part 
of the country to be so recognized by the 
Carnegie corporation. 
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3 East 43rd Street Incer porated New York City 


Recent Releases! 
WOMEN’S VOICES—Three-Part 







































Octavo 
Number Title r Composer 
7417 The Night Wind Roland Farley 
7461 Allah’s Holliday Rudolf Friml 
7399 The Sleigh Richard Kountz 
7411 Hi! Li’l Feller Franklin Riker 
7425 Moon-Marketing Powell Weaver 
MIXED VOICES—Four-Part 


7435 Wid de Moon, Moon, Moon Will Marion Cook 
7396 Don’t You Weep No More, 
Mary (Based on a Negro 





Melody) Nathaniel Dett 
7416 The Night Wind Roland Farley 
7459 The Sleigh Richard Kountz 
MIXED VOICES—S. A. B. 
7361 My Homeland Oley Speaks 
MEN’S VOICES—Four-Part 
7390 The Battle of Jericho Marshall Bartholomew 
7458 The House by the Side of 
the Road Kenneth S. Clark 
7387 My Prayers Robert S. Flagler 
7386 The Road to You Robert S. Flagler 
7429 The Song of the Bow Victor Harris 
7371 In the Luxembourg Gardens Kathleen Lockhart Manning 
7365 The Street Fair Kathleen Lockhart Manning 
7148 The Two Grenadiers Robert Schumann 
7421 Charity Oley Speaks 
7434 Pegging Along Oley Speaks 
* 


JUST PUBLISHED 
For National Orchestra Contest, Class A Required Number: 
First Movement from Symphony in D minor, by César 
Franck. Conductor’s Full Score, $3.50; Grand Orchestra, 
$6.50; Full Orchestra, $4.50; Small Orchestra, $3.00; Extra 
Parts: Piano, 75 cents; Others, each 40 cents. 


SCHIRMER’ S 
First Ten Easy Pieces 


for 


Orchestra 
Compiled and Arranged by Adolf Schmid 


An album of ten easy compositions for orchestra, abundant in 
educational value, especially useful for grade school orchestras. 
Arranged for full orchestra with all parts carefully cued for use 
by a small combination of instruments—saxophone parts avail- 
able. All string parts in first position; the other parts of an equal 
degree of simplicity. Also playable for violin ensemble with 
piano accompaniment. 


SEND for FREE BOOKLET of FIRST VIOLIN PARTS 


G. Schirmer 
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A Good Way 
to Improve 
Your Band 


School Band Contests will be keen this spring. That old bromide, 
“pretty good _ kids,” is taboo. So many increasingly fine bands 
have raised the standard in the past three years so high that 
Judges now-a-days expect professional quality. 
Good instruments are just as important to this prize winning 
= as are well trained musicians. A good way to improve any 
and—your band—quickly is to equip it with improved instruments. 
Better quality of tone; greater volume; perfect balance; in-tune 
accuracy are the immediate results of new Buescher equipment. 
Go— now — to your local Buescher Dealer and make thorough tests of the 
New Buescher Aristocrat Bass, Trumpet, Cornet, Trombone, and Clarinet. 


Your Dealer has an excellent proposition for you. Or write direct for latest 
catalogs. Put your band — yourself— in the prize winning class this spring. 


BUESCHER 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. 201 Buescher Blk. Elkhart, Ind. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD 





fi Interscholastic Music Meet, divided into 
organization contests for musical organi- 
zations maintained within the school they rep- 
resent, and individual contests for individual 
students in some form of applied music studied 
under private teachers, will be held at the 
University of Missouri, Columbia, April 30 and 
May 1. . . . Contestants, whether as individuals 
or in organizations, must be regularly enrolled 
students in an accredited first, second or third 
class Missouri high school, public or private, 
or a school whose graduates are admitted to 
the University of Missouri on a certificate, and 
entries must be made on the official entry 
blank which will be mailed about March 15, and 
returned by April 29. . . . The individual con- 
tests held Thursday, April 30, consist of vocal 
and instrumental contests, and contests in dic- 
tation and sight singing; while the organiza- 
tion contests held Friday, May 1, are choral 
and band and orchestra. Further information 
and entry blanks can be obtained from Dean 
James T. Quarles, 103 Lathrop Hall, Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 


T is announced by Russell Carter, Supervisor 

of Music, State Education Department of 
New York, that the Board of Admission of 
Mount Holyoke College, has voted to accept 
the New York State course in harmony, and 
the Regents’ examination in that subject, on 
the condition that candidates present a note- 
book which must be approved by the Board 
of Admission. This action, which is of interest 
to our readers and especially to teachers of 
high school music as an indication of the future 
possibilities of better articulation of high school 
and college music courses, becomes effective 
for entrance in 1932 and thereafter. 


HE second annual conference of teachers 

and supervisors of music in the North 
Carolina high schools, with Dr. Victor L. F. 
Rebmann, White Plains, N. Y., and Professor 
Bruce Carey of Girard College, Philadelphia, 
as leaders, was held recently at the North 
Carolina College for Women in Greensboro. At 
this meeting it was decided to adopt a scoring 
system somewhat similar to that used in Kan- 
sas for the Twelfth Annual State High School 
Music Contest to be held on the Greensboro 
campus this April. 


HE state music contest in Idaho will be 

held at Pocatello this year under the direc- 
tion of the Idaho Festival Committee, and will 
be sponsored by the University of Idaho South- 
ern Branch. . . . Officers and members of the 
Idaho Festival Committee: L. J. Schnabel, Po- 
catello, president; Dewey Olson, Preston, sec- 
retary-treasurer. Members of Festival Com- 
mittee: Mark Freshman, Lewiston; J. A. 
Winthers, Nampa; and Mrs. T. R. Neilson, 
Director of Music, University of Idaho Southern 
Branch. . . . A 110-piece Idaho All-State Band, 
under management of A. L. Gifford, Past Pres- 
ident of the Idaho Music Association, played 
at a meeting of the Idaho Education Associa- 
tion, with Professor C. J. Hawkins, Director 
of Instrumental Music, University of Utah, as 
guest conductor. 


HE New York Board of Education has re- 

cently contracted for the installation of 
seven large pipe organs in six high schools and 
the New York Training School for Teachers, 
which are equipped with automatic reproducing 
devices making it possble for anyone (not neces- 
sarily a trained musician) to present musical 
works of great composers as interpreted and 
performed by organists of note, although the 
organs may also be played manually. ... “A 
unique feature will be the mechanism con- 
trolling the registration,’’ says Hugo Newman, 
principal, New York Training School for 
Teachers. ‘‘Each ‘stop’ is controlled by a dis- 
tinctive colored tablet which shows at a glance 
to what family of instruments it belongs; in 
addition, each tablet is provided with a small 
electric lamp which lights whenever the cor- 
respondng ‘stop’ is in use. . . . A close corre- 
lation between visual, auditory and tactual im- 
pressions is thus effected.” 
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A New Colorful School Operetta 








BOOK AND LYRICS by 


CHARLES O.ROOS 
JVANITA E.ROOS 


FRANCESCO 
B.DeLEQNE 















“PRINCESS TING AH LING’ 
For Mixed Voices 


Book and Lyrics by Music by 
CHAS. O. ROOS and JUANITA ROOS FRANCESCO B. DE LEONE 


This catchy and humorous musical production in two acts 
requires but one stage setting and is intended for presentation . 
by Junior High and High Schools. Its Chinese atmosphere and 
treatment suggests many novel effects, if desired. Both text and 
music are very refreshing and the action moves along quickly, 
thereby holding the interest of the audience from start to finish. 


Piano-Vocal Score, $1.50; Stage Guide, $1.00. 
Orchestration Available on Rental. 














A new short two- 
part cantata with an 
interesting histori- 
cal background, pre- 
sented in a charm- 


FIFTEEN MINUTES OF GRAND OPERA 
First Practical Versions of Grand Opera 








/ SAMAON 


For School Performance Leanric tion 








Containing a good 
variety of new and 
original songs ex- 
pressly written for 


boys (T. B. B.). Just 


ing and effective These short versions of Grand Opera offer unique the type to stimu- 
manner. Time of and powerful presétntations by any group of mixed late interest in your 
performance about voices. They require little preparation and ad- work with boys” 
twelve minutes. mirably fill the need of ideal interpretation of Grand 
Opera by schools and choral clubs. Chorus arrange- —— 
Price 75 Cents ments, Orchestrations and Conductor’s Scores published. Price 60 Cents 





- « e Convenient “APPROVAL” List... 


eT 


SAM FOX PUBLISHING CO., Crevetann, Onio 


(New York Office: 158-160 West 45th St.) 


Please send the following checked items ‘‘on approval’’: 


(] PRINCESS TING AH LING 
() POCAHONTAS 


(] COLL. OF S. A. B. SONGS 
_] COLL. OF THREE-PART. SONGS 





(_] FAUST (CONCERTIZED GRAND OPERA) [] COLL. OF SONGS FOR MIXED VOICES 
[|] CARMEN (CONCERTIZED GRAND OPERA) [] COLL. OF SONGS FOR MEN’S VOICES 
[_] COLL. OF MALE TRIOS (FOR BOYS, T. B. B.) [| COLL. OF SONGS FOR WOMEN’S FOUR-PART 
CC] COLL. OF TWO-PART SONGS [] NEW “HANDY REFERENCE OF SCHOOL MUSIC”’ 
(No Charge) 
NAME 
ADDRESS (SCHOOL) 
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Easy Steps to 
a Successful 
Drum Corps 


Ludwig will guide you 
through the five simple 
steps which lead to a play- 
ing drum corps— ready 

for public appearance after 
a few rehearsals. Our 
many years’ experience in 
organizing provide the 
basis of this easy, quick 
and assured method. Com- 
plete and simple playing 
instructions furnished 
with every Ludwig outfit. 

Every Supervisor should 
have a copy of, “Here 
They Come,” our new 
book which explains in 
detail the way to a succes- 
ful drum corps. Write or 
send coupon for your 
copy today; free and with- 
out obligation. 





Were 


EVERY Child’s Musical 
Training Should Begin 


In the Rhythm Band children develop 
that inborn sense which is the foundation 
of all musical expression and apprecia- 
tion. Every child deserves this basic train- 
ing which in its fascinating way uncovers 
talent and encourages music study. 
Ludwig will show you how easily a 


rhythm band can be 
formed with any school 
group. Complete outfits 
for as little as $5.65. 
Full instructions sup- 
plied free. Send coupon 
now for detailed infor- 
mation. No obligation. 





LUDWIG Drums for 


Band or Orchestra 


For easy playing and brilliant, snappy 
tone, Ludwig drums are unexcelled — the 
choice of leading players. For the school 
band or orchestra there are many models 
and a wide price range. Our new catalog, 
just off the press, illustrates the complete 


AC; 


LUDY 
DRI 


ACCENNORIES 





Ludwig line of drums 
and traps and is full of 
interesting information 
to drummers. Supervisors 
and Band Directors send 
the coupon for your copy 
—remember, Ludwig is 
headquarters for all per- 
cussion instruments. 


LUDWIE « LUDWIG 


218 Ludwig Building, 1611-27 North Lincoln Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





LUDWIG & LUDWIG, 218 Ludwig Blidg., 1611-27 North Lincoln St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send { } “Here They Come,” with Five-Step plan for drum corps; [ } information on rhythm 


bands; { } latest drum catalog. 


Name 





St. or R. F.D 











City, State. 
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ABOUT THE 
IN-AND-ABOUT CLUBS 





HE future of the Eastern Music Camp at 

Lake Messalonskee, Sidney, Me., was the 
subject of a talk by Dr. William Crawford, 
president of the New England Festival Asso- 
ciation, at the January 3 meeting of the Bos- 
ton In-and-About Club. Francis Findlay, mu- 
sical director of the camp, and Harry E. 
Whittemore, dean of the camp, spoke of the 
opportunities available for the student with a 
well-balanced program, which includes athletics, 
as well as music, and told of the keen interest 
several well known musicians feel for the suc- 
cess of the project. Mrs. Dorothy H. Marden, 
camp registrar, reported her recent trip to the 
camp, and the enthusiasm of the Maine people 
for the camp. . . . Present officers of the club 
are: Walter H. Butterfield, Providence, R. L., 


president; Harry E. Whittemore, Somerville, 
Mass., vice-president; Margaret Tuthill, 
Quincy, Mass., secretary; Edward N. Griffen, 
Newton, Mass., treasurer. Directors are: 
John A. O’Shea, Boston, Mass.; Grace G. 
Pierce, Arlington, Mass.; David C. King, 
Boston, Mass.; Helen S. Leavitt, Boston, 
Mass., and Charles R. Spaulding, Newton, 
Mass. 


HE Chicago In-and-About Club officers for 

1930-31 are: Anton H. Embs, Oak Park, IIl., 
president; Caroline Kohlsaat, Evanston, IIL, 
vice-president; Edith Wines, Chicago, IIl.; 
treasurer; Mary McKay, Wilmette, IIl., record- 
ing secretary; Olga E. Hieber, Chicago, IIl., 
corresponding secretary. . . . This club has its 
year’s program printed on a little card about 
two inches wide and three inches long, that 
can be easily carried in one’s pocket or memo 
book. Copies can be obtained from Miss Olga 
Hieber, secretary, 211 East 20th St., Chicago, 
ll. . . . Three meetings have been held thus far 
this season, and three more are scheduled: 
February 14, Luncheon. March 21, Luncheon 
—program by Jurien Hoekstra. May 23, 
Luncheon, annual meeting—program by David 
Dushkin of Glencoe School. Subject, ‘Making 
Musical Instruments in the Graded Schools; 
Relation to Musical Development of the Child.” 
Illustrated by children from Glencoe schools 
and their work. 


HE In-and-About Twin Cities Music Su- 

pervisors Club of Minnesota entered its sec- 
ond year with increased interest and enthusiasm 
and a membership list of about seventy-five. 
. .. During the recent Minnesota Education As- 
sociation held in Minneapolis, the Club was host 
to the music supervisors of the state at a 
luncheon and entertained over four hundred 
guests. . . . The first fall meeting was held at 
the University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, and 
the second at Summit School, St. Paul. . . . The 
officers of the club are: Mr. Archie Jones, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, president; Mathilda Heck, 
St. Paul, Minn., vice-president; Arlys Denzel, 
Mound, Minn., secretary; Wm. F. Schliep, 
River Falls, Wis., treasurer. 


HE Fox Valley In-and-About Club officers 

are: Mrs. Media J. Auer, St. Charles, IIL, 
president; U. K. Reese, Elgin, Ill., vice-pres- 
ident; Bennetta Diehl, Batavia, Ill., secretary 
and treasurer. The principal activity of the 
club this year will be centered around a music 
festival to be held in Dundee, IIl., in April 
or May. Towns in the Fox River Valley will 
take part in the festival. 


HE Waterloo, Iowa, In-and-About Club, 

started in 1926, growing out of the music 
section of the Northeastern Iowa Teachers’ 
Association, and now has an average member- 
ship of about thirty. The club meets the first 
Saturday of each month. Officers are: Lyla 
Day, president; Caldwell Johnson, vice-presi- 
dent; Bernice Shutts, secretary. 





EVERY MEMBER 
GET A MEMBER 
See Page 85 
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Can Have a 
PLAYING 


ORCHESTRA 
or BAND in 






From coast to coast, hundreds of schools are adopting the MODERN WAY! 

. . » WITHOUT this method, only a genius or a “driver” could accomplish 
such phenomenal results. WITH the MODERN WAY, it becomes quite simple! 
Over two years were spent trying out exercises and melodies. The Authors have used 
this method successfully in Public School and University Instrumental Classes. . . . 
Every melody and exercise used is ORIGINAL. . . . Students will never grow weary 
of this method which can be used from year to year. . . . Just think of the use you 
will get out of MODERN WAY—for, outside of the band and orchestra training, the 
books can be used for almost any combination such as a brass quartet, string ensemble, 
saxophone or clarinet choir, duets or trios. . . . Each section is complete in itself 
without partiality to any. A feature of this method is to be found in the new, original 
and simplified Chart in each book so that any student or teacher can learn the finger- 
ing quickly. . . . MODERN WAY is the only method on the market containing 
enough material for the whole school year. When the students have finished this 
method, they are ready and can play medium grade band and orchestra music. The 
piano part is very complete with many helpful suggestions for the teacher, the melody 
is written on a third line. . Here is the ideal method for training bands and 
orchestras (separate or combined) correctly in the shortest possible time. 


Cx IS the MODERN WAY that has taken the country by storm. . . . 


Please send me “On Approval” ........ First Violin _—s_...... BBb Bass 
copies MODERN WAY METHOD, ....... First Violin Obb  _...... Eb Bass 
as checked: 0 Cee Second Violin Obb ....... Drums 
wena Second Violin Accp.......Piano 
Ese roe oe a a — &#& © kia Flute 
sigs Cello .....-.Oboe 
PIE | ica catcoectasistashpeissnnnaeen ion. etl String Bass i... Bassoon 
ei Solo Trumpet ......-S0lo Bb Clarinet 
RPE, wiicicstsssescnamisnens sptcnsciaalliieiptitiewe, tated Second Trumpet _....... Second Bb Clarinet 
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Another Much-Needed 
School Music Book 


‘*How to Select and 
Produce Operettas’’ 


By C. A. CATON 


With a Foreword by GEOFFREY F. MORGAN, 
Author of ‘‘Tulip Time,’’ ‘‘The Belle of Bag- 
dad,"’ ‘‘Riding Down the Sky,"’ ‘‘Tea House 
of Sing Lo,’’ and others. 


Here it is!—a book filled from cover to 
cover with valuable information on Operetta 
production. The Author, from his wealth of- 
practical knowledge, has assembled all necessary 
data and compiled it in clear, concise form for 
your easy reference. You will here find as- 
sistance in solving every problem connected 
with the staging of Operettas by amateurs. 
Being thoroughly familiar with the psychology 
of the average school music student—and like- 
wise familiar with the various types of Op- 
erettas available—he has been able to prepare 
this book in a very practical manner. His 
familiarity with the handicaps and limitations 
imposed by the stage and scenic equipment of 
many schools has resulted in a handling of the 
subject in the way most valuable to the vast 
majority of schools. . Although contain- 
ing all the necessary information for Operetta 
production—this book is “‘right to the point,”’ 
with all superfluous ‘‘conversation’’ eliminated. 
Operetta production becomes an EASY matter 
for one who uses this book! $1.50 each. 
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MUSIC ATTRACTIVE and ENDURING 


Music Education Series 
Assembly Songs and Choruses 
Adventures in Music 


A complete equipment for developing Music Appreciation from the first 
grade through the high school. 


More than one third of the pupils in the United States are learning to sing 
and to love music through the books and records of the MUSIC EDUCATION 
SERIES. 


Thousands of teachers are successful with their music.classes because these 
songs are beautiful, well-arranged, and the teaching directions are simple, 
explicit, adequate. 


High schools find new enthusiasm and joy in singing because ASSEMBLY 
SONGS AND CHORUSES provides plenty of attractive songs in artistic 


arrangements, easy to sing. 


The challenge of schools in smaller communities has been answered by 
ADVENTURES IN MUSIC—unique in plan, effective in presentation, varied 
in content, a real musical opportunity. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago London Atlanta Dallas 
Columbus San Francisco 
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Editorial —Mosatcs 


visors National Conference in a quarter of a 

century from a membership of one hundred in 
1906 to that of upwards of 7,000 in 1930 is a fact of 
capital importance in music education. It is a striking 
fact also that this growth parallels a corresponding de- 
velopment of music in the schools, and this in turn has 
been accompanied by a vastly increased output of school 
music and kindred materials and supplies from the 
music publishing and manufacturing industry. 

Thinking of the growing influence of the National 
Conference, many have felt that it may be destined to 
absorb into itself the other music teaching associations, 
or that it can be entirely independent of them and suffi- 
cient unto itself. It seems to me that neither can ever 
be. The pioneer music teaching organization in this 
country is the Music Teachers National Association, 
founded in 1876, the only group which has ever been 
organised to study the entire field of music education. 
Its fluctuating membership, sometimes large and some- 
times comparatively small, has never affected in the 
least its original purpose to help keep the standards 
of all music teaching at the highest possible level. There 
are other important associations beside our National 
Conference which are devoted to special fields of music 
teaching. 

What then is the relation today of the Music Teachers 
National Association to all of these educational groups, 
including the National Conference? Howard Hanson, 
president of the Music Teachers National Association 
has made the logical answer, given in his foreword to 
the program of the recent convention at St. Louis. 
Here is the opening statement of this foreword: 


When the Music Teachers -National Association was 
founded in 1876, music in this country was in its infancy. 
The Association was called upon to consider problems in all 
phases of music education. Since those days conditions 
have changed. There are now important and powerful or- 
ganizations, such as the Music Supervisors National Con- 
ference, The National Association of Schools of Music, and 
the like, which are organized for the purpose of studying 
a specific group of problems in one field. In my opinion, 
it should be the endeavor of the Music Teachers National 
Association not to duplicate work which is being done 
efficiently by other more specialized groups, but rather to 
co-ordinate the findings of these other groups and to serve 
as an open forum for the discussion of problems which 
concern all of them. 


This timely and admirable statement sets in clear 
relief the future relation of the Music Teachers Na- 


T phenomenal growth of the Music Super- 
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tional Association to all music teaching associations, 
and the meeting at St. Louis (December 29-31, 1930), 
exemplified its essential truth. This meeting was made 
the occasion of a joint convention of the M.T.N.A., the 
National Association of Schools of Music and the Phi 
Mu Alpha musical fraternity. The program was built 
around six general topics as follows: (a) Music in 
Higher Education, (b) Public School Relationships, 
(c) Present Day Social Aspects of Music, (d) The 
Production, Publication and Performance of Music 
under Changing Conditions, (e) Some Modern Devel- 
opments in Piano and Vocal Pedagogy, (f) The Music 
Industries and Education. These, with the various sub- 
topics growing out of them, gave consideration to the 
burning questions of the present time in the entire field 
of music. It was the consensus of opinion that no re- 
cent meeting of the M.T.N.A. has aroused such genuine 
interest. At any rate it was a strong meeting, admirably 
planned and carried out, and a happy inauguration of 
the new policy of the Music Teachers National Asso- 
ciation as formulated by President Hanson. 
Epwarp B. Birce. 


Are We Neglecting the Rural Schools? 


WE like to talk and write about the progress 

made in music education during the past few 
years. Our music magazines are full of articles and 
pictures which tell stories of wonderful achievement. 
There are choruses, bands and orchestras galore, so 
fine in fact that we talk glibly of sending some of them 
overseas for demonstration in European centers of cul- 
ture. We really should save the money and divert it, 
plus a lot of energy, into an entirely untouched field 
here at home. We forget that at a conservative esti- 
mate, over half the children in our schools are without 
music instruction or musical stimulus of any kind. 
Hundreds of thousands of children in rural and village 
schools have no opportunity to participate in any form 
of music and seldom hear any that is of educational 
value. 

All one need do to verify this is to visit a rural school 
and ask the children to sing a stanza of “America.” 
And the notion that the little old one-room school 
belonged only to grandfather’s day is easily controverted 
by the most casual observation. Almost any city super- 
visor can find these supposed relics of the past by driv- 
ing a few minutes in any direction. There are several 
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Northwest Conference (3) Eastern Conference 


c= you look your Conference treasurer in the face with a clear conscience? We don't want to 
embarrass any member, but this really seems like an appropriate time to introduce the exchequer- 
guardians in the portrait-series of United Conference officers. Not that they would deserve recognition 
the less at any other season—for theirs is a year-round task, what with collecting, accounting, paying 
bills, keeping membership records and preparing reports thereof for president, state chairmen and Con- 
ference office, mailing receipt-cards to members who have paid dues, and worrying about the members 
who haven't paid! But they never complain about work required of them through the year; it is only 
the tremendous last-minute rush during Conference week, caused by members who put off paying annual 
aues until then, that makes treasurers sometimes wish they were vice-presidents. (Hint: There is a 
membership remittance blank on page 32.) 
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within ten minutes’ drive from Evanston. Iowa alone 
has in the neighborhood of ten thousand one and two- 
room rural schools and consolidation is thought to have 
made considerable progress in that state. In some of 
1ese little schools splendid work in music education is 
eing carried on. The children are eager for it and 
respond in a manner to gladden the heart. A way of 
‘arrying music instruction to all the boys and girls of 
the farms and villages presents a challenge that cannot 
»e evaded. Let’s quit our back-patting on what we 
ave accomplished in the cities and do something about 
hese country children. Joun W. BEatTIE. 


Written at Recess 
“And behold, one of the scoffers uttered a 

mysterious saying which none could understand. 

He said unto them, ‘It is bologna (pronounced 

“baloney”), no matter which way you cut it.’” 

HUS readeth the eighteenth verse of the first 

chapter of the Book of Degree of Mark Time,* 
in which book Mark doth soundly berate the prevailing 
quest for letters to append to one’s signature, without 
telling us how many degrees he holdeth himself, and 
from whence. 

Scarcely had we read these words of wisdom from 
the pen of our inspired and cynical contemporary than 
came the post, bearing these lines from Ye Chairman 
of Ye Ed. Bd. “Will you write at once on this sub- 
ject, ‘The Accrediting of Instrumentalists Who Wish 
to Do Public School Work?” He explained not why 
the singer who wished to do public school work should 
escape—or be condemned without trial. 

Since we have already read from the Word as given 
by Mark, let us proceed to our text. It is derived 
from the reading: “Who Maketh It Bologna, and Why? 
—and How!” 

Verily, as a profession we begin to have our growing- 
pains. From one viewpoint, we should feel com- 
plimented that those who are “in authority in mat- 
ters of state” should have noticed that we have grown 
out of our bloomer suits, and are beginning to get in 
the way. 

Forsooth, from a purely personal standpoint, it would 
be much more pleasant to take our lyre and retire to 
the shade of our own vine and fig tree where we might 
strum and teach to strum. It appeareth, however, that 
our scholars are taught many things in school besides 
musicke, and mayhap we may better teach strumming 
if we know somewhat of the problems of all instruc- 
tion. One important thing we cannot learn in the 
shade of our own fig tree—how to get along sympa- 
thetically with our fellow teachers, yea, even with the 
principal. 

Suppose we go, now, with our friend Mark, to an 
exceedingly high place of his own choosing, whence 
we may survey the whole landscape, all in its true pro- 
portion. What, Mark, from here appeareth to be true 
about the manufacture and consumption of this par- 
ticular brand of Bologna? 


*From The Book of Degree, in “Recess” column, December Journal. 
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To me, it appeareth not that the fault is with those 
who made the requirement that the musicke teachers 
should have a degree or some other indication of spe- 
cialized training in the teaching of children as well 
as in the blowing of horns and clanging of cymbals. 
It seemeth from here that those in authority were try- 
ing to help bewildered schoolboard members and super- 
intendents, who knew not Debussy from Camembert, 
to secure capable tutors in the art of sweet sounds for 
their young. 

But mark you, Mark, how this Bologna which has 
been prescribed for these tutors of the young is being 
flavored by those who have been designated to admin- 
ister it! Is it not strange, we agree, that they should 
have become so engrossed in their labor that they 
became obsessed with the idea that the important thing 
was the length of time their scholars devoured this 
Bologna in their own particular institutions, and not 
the strength these scholars absorbed from this same 
food? 

And is it not strange, Mark, that each administrator 
thinks that only the knowledge and the facility upon 
instruments of musicke acquired in his own school hath 
saving grace? Be not too critical at this point, Mark, 
my friend. Verily, it costeth the gold of the realm to 
maintain a music faculty. 

And finally, Mark, one sees from here that part of 
what thou saidst about these scholars studying dili- 
gently “the calculus, the measurement, and any other 
thing, but not music” was true. But friend, seest thou 
how earnestly do some of those who oversee the Ad- 
ministration of the Bologna seek teachers to whom 


-musicke is Life, and who can teach it as such—and. 


how often do they seek in vain? And observe, beloved, 
how these same overseers of the A. of the B. are gen- 
uinely concerned lest their scholars shall go forth able 
only to strum the lute, and shall have not experienced 
the Beauty that lies in all Art, yea, even in the Sciences? 
Max T. Krone. 

P.S. And, Mark, didst thou notice how many scholars 
were so weak that no food could help them? Perhaps 
it is not all in the Bologna. 


Slipshod Use of Haphazard Terminology 


NE of the great needs in our school music is that 

of a standardization of terms to be used in the 
every-day music lesson in the grades. We talk about 
“time” when we mean rhythm; about “notes” when we 
mean tones; about “accidentals” when we mean chro- 
matics; about “bars” when we mean measures, etc., etc., 
until it is difficult, and often embarrassing, to know 
which is correct. Any other professional group that 
occupies a position as important as ours in the world’s 
progress, would get together and at least standardize 
those things which are purely scientific or mechanical. 
But we musicians and teachers are satisfied to accept 
terminology that has been handed down to us as cor- 
rectly traditional. GeorcE Oscar Bowen. 
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The American Festival of the Future 


By VICTOR L. F. REBMANN 





British colleague, Herbert 


UR 
Wiseman, in the preceding issue of this publi- 
Having 


distinguished 


cation has set an intriguing precedent. 

been commissioned by the eminent, and perhaps some- 
what exacting, editors to write on the “American Festi- 
val of the Future” he, with faint apology to that august 
body, proceeded to give under that title a most illumi- 
nating account of the British Competition Festival of 
the Present. For thus imparting elasticity to the editors’ 
theme he has earned for himself an expression of my 
gratitude. Being very much engaged with the present, 
and inclined to let the present build for the future, I, 
too, brave editorial displeasure and defiantly assert my 
AN Music Festiva, Its 
oF Music AND Its SIGNIFICANT ASPECTS. 


topic to be: AMERICAN 


PHILOSOPTI\ 


A recently published music gazetteer lists in excess of 
one hundred permanent festivals in this country. They 
are of diverse types, the Welsh Eisteddfod, the German 
May fre- 
quently mentioned. As particularly significant, those of 


Saengerfest and the Festival being most 
Ann Arbor, Bethlehem, Cincinnati, Evanston, Worces- 
ter, and the chamber music events under the auspices 
of the Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Foundation in Wash- 
ington, should be named. 

To qualify as truly American, the music festival 
should be permeated with our conception of music and 
its relation and ministrations to society. A consideration 
of this function of our art as evolved in the past two 
centuries, shows in a general way the following trend: 
The highest and finest emanations of music—Carl Engel 
aptly calls them Art-Music—in the eighteenth century 
were reserved for the nobility ; in the nineteenth century 
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they were extended to the cultured classes. Music for 
the Few, and Music for Music’s Sake will do for a 
terse characterization of that condition. 

In the twentieth century, particularly in this country, 
there is apparent the significant tendency to make avail- 
able to the masses the sublime creations of musical 
genius, to popularize music and to humanize the rela- 
tions of music and man—Music for the People’s Sake. 
So, without losing its divine nature, but with an im- 
measurable gain in power for good, music, slowly 
descending from the splendid isolation of her lofty ped- 
estal, mingles with the people and becomes a potential 
source of inspiration, solace and recreation for every one. 

Out of this American and laic conception of music 
as a universal source of happiness and contentment, 
there grew in Westchester County, New York, the idea 
of the music festival as one of a series of features in a 
broadly conceived and efficiently conducted system of 
recreational activities, including arts and sciences (in 
their recreational sense), athletics, dramatics, handi- 
craft, hiking, home gardens, music, nature study, play- 
grounds, vacation camps, and others. These activities 
are maintained and supervised for the benefit of its 
citizens and at public expense by the county government. 


Review of the Westchester Festival 


A review of the history of the Westchester Music 
Festival reveals that in 1924, Mrs. Eugene Meyer, 
chairman of the Westchester County Recreation Com- 
mission, undertook the consolidation of the musical 
forces of the county. Before that time, Westchester, 
possessing a wealth of musical talent and a dearth of 
facilities for its exploitation, had experienced a constant 
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rise and fall of amateur groups, few enjoying a pro- 
longed existence for want of interest and support. 

The first festival was projected. A conductor in the 
person of Morris G. Williams was appointed; appeals 
were made for the formation of choruses; and Walter 
Damrosch, his New York Symphony Society and a bevy 
»f prominent soloists were retained. A 
chorus of 2,000 sang on that occasion, in 
a tent of Barnum-and-Bailey proportions, 
with good effect. A huge financial deficit 
failed to dampen the ardor of Mrs. 
Meyer and her associates. Their aim was 
not limited to the festival itself. They 
were concerned with vitalizing the mes- 
sage of music; with arousing dormant 
singers to join a choral group; with 
inspiring amateur players to bring out 
from retirement and into eager use their 
stringless violins or dusty cellos ; and with 
stimulating to support of local concerts, 
those who could not sing or play. 

In 1927, Albert Stoessel, eminent con- 
ductor of the New York Oratorio Society 
and of the Worcester Music Festival, 
accepted a call as conductor. Under his 
guidance the festival gained considerably 
in artistic status. Succeeding annual festi- 
vals achieved improved performance, larger audiences, 
and wider moral and financial support. In fact, the suc- 
cess of the festivals was so impressive that the board of 
supervisors, the legislative body of the county, recogniz- 
ing the need for adequate housing of the festival, appro- 
priated public funds sufficient for the erection of a 
county community center with a seating capacity of 
5,000 and stage equipment and facilities of festival and 
grand opera dimensions. 


VICTOR L. 


White 





F. 
Director of Music 
He tchester County Recreation 
Commission 


Plains, N. Y. 


In its new home, the 1930 festival, under Albert 
Stoessel, sounded a grand paean of joy and praise to 
crowded houses. For the first time, a financial surplus 
was achieved. 

In the five years of existence, the following major 
works were performed: Choral Works: the oratorios 
Creation and Elijah, excerpts from The 
Messiah, Mount of Olives and St. Paul; 
the opera Samson and Delilah and parts 
of Aida, Boris Godounoff, Faust, Isis, 
Lohengrin, Meistersingers, Prince Igor 
and Tannhduser; Te Deum, Verdi and 
the 150th Psalm, Cesar Franck. Sym- 
phonic Works: Fifth Symphony, Bee- 


thoven, and New World Symphony, 
Dvorak; the overtures: Carneval, 
Dvorak; In Bohemia, Hadley; Frei- 


schuetz and Oberon, Weber; Meister- 
singer and Rienzi; Entrance of the Gods 
into Valhalla and the Ride of the Val- 
kyries, Wagner. 

The following soloists appeared at 
these festivals: Merle Alcock, Paul Alt- 
house, Lucrezia Bori, Anna Case, Palmer 
Christian, Richard Crooks, Ernest Davis, 
Florence Easton, Percy Grainger, Duso- 
lina Giannini, Judson House, Norman 
Joliff, the Marmein Dancers, Queena Mario, Kathryn 
Meisle, Yolanda Mero, Arthur Middleton, Maria Mon- 
tana, Marjory Nash, Fred Patton, Donald Pirnie, and 
others. 

The gratifying success of the festival is due in no 
small degree to its scheme of organization. A board of 
governors, headed by Mrs. Meyer and with Mrs. Kate 
Wasserscheid as executive secretary, controls the destiny 
of the Westchester Choral Society. Twenty-two choral 
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Chorus and Orchestra, Westchester Junior Music Festival, Victor L. F. Rebmann, Conductor 
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groups, each with its own local organization and con- 
ductor, prepare their own programs for local concerts 
and the music for the festival. With the exception of a 
very few, all groups have been brought into being 
The directors of 
these groups, united in a conductors’ association, share 


through the impetus of the festival. 


with the conductor of the festival the responsibility for 
the selection of the program. Each choral unit has abso- 
lute freedom in the solution of its local problems and is 
entitled to aid and advice from the county choral society. 
New units receive particularly loving care from the 
parent association, and are assisted to become self- 
supporting. 

Competition’s are held biennially by the Westchester 
Choral Society. The usual vocal and instrumental solo 
and ensemble events are offered. The contest is sched- 
uled approximately three months before the festival and 
is developing increasing interest and improvement in 
artistic standards. 

The Junior Festival 


Under the same principle of complete freedom for 
individual development, the Westchester Music Teachers 
Association, the professional organization of the music 
supervisors of the county, was invited to co-operate in 
extending to the school children the cultural benefits of 
the festival. A ¢horus of 2,500 unchanged voices, a 
high school glee club of 500 and a high school orchestra 
of 150 took part in 1926 under the direction of the 
writer, with F. Colwell Conklin and Loretia Knights as 
associates. Due to lack of stage facilities the junior 
festival was not given in the three following years. Re- 
sumed successfully in 1930 in the new building, it will 
be extended to two concerts in 1931, held a week pre- 
vious to the adult festival. Four thousand singers, an 
orchestra of 200 and a band of 150, selected from 35 
school systems of the county, will take part. F. Colwell 


Conklin of Mamaroneck, J. Dale Diehl of White Plains, 
Loretta Knights of Mount Vernon, Bernard B. Nye of 
New Rochelle, Arthur F. A. Witte of Yonkers, and a 
committee of school superintendents and music super- 
visors are co-operating with the director in the prepara- 
tion of this event. 

National groups are encouraged to preserve their 
native music lore. Among them, nine negro groups, 
combining 700 singers from 29 communities, are united 
under the able leadership of Harry Barnhart in an 
organization similar to the Westchester Choral Society. 
Miss Ina Scott is the executive secretary and is respon- 
sible for the management of that choral union. 


Recapitulating the Benefits 
The Westchester Festival, in the five years of its 
existence, has produced the following results, either 
directly or indirectly: ; 


! 

A high standard of musical achievement by a greater number 
of singers each year (approximately 6,000 last year). 

Establishment of amateur orchestras and bands, numbering 
about 600 members. 

Audiences of 5,000 persons at each concert. 

Erection, out of public funds, of a beautiful county com- 
munity center. 

Free organ recitals. 

Symphony concerts. 

Operatic performances by the Metropolitan and other opera 
companies. 

Chamber music concerts in a 
building. 

Creation by the recreation commission of the office of direc- 
tor of music. 

Increase in the number of music supervisors in ‘the public 
schools of the county from 72 in 1925, to 150 in 1930. 

Sincere interest in music activities as a means for the worthy 
use of leisure hours. 


smaller auditorium in the 


Though a significant beginning has been made, the 
millennium has not yet arrived. Much more can and will 
be done, including an offer of vocal and instrumental 
instruction to schools, if they are unable to finance it; 





» 





A Typical Audience, Westchester Music Festival 
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caring for the needs of young singers and players of 
after-school age through the organization of choral 
units and amateur orchestras and, perhaps, bands; and 
in general, further consolidation of musical interests and 
elevation of musical standards. 

Humble beginnings made in 1925 have borne rich 
fruit. With several thousands of adults and more than 
5,000 school children responding annually to festival drill 
and thrill; with children, who may begin this experience 
at 12 and continue it into ripe age, the possibilities of 


marvelous cultural and musical development are very 
bright indeed. Further, with a county recreation pro- 
gram which places emphasis upon man rather than 
music, without relinquishing the insistence upon a 
respectable standard of artistic taste and performance, 
the vision of its originators, coupled with the wisdom 
and support of the county government, and the eager 
interest and joyful collaboration of an ever-increasing 
number of citizens, are bringing to pass the true Ameri- 
can Music Festival of the Future. 


Do You Believe in Fairy Stories? 


By JACOB KWALWASSER, Ph.D. 
Professor of Music Education 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


facts, there are times, occasionally, when ex- 

tenuating circumstances render such misrep- 
resentations less censurable. We, therefore, should not 
speak with too great harshness of claims made for music 
by its early promoters almost a 


\ LTHOUGH it is never defensible to misrepresent 


ject of the true philosophy of music education, but, first 
let me dispose of the fictitious claim that music is the 
best mind-trainer. If music is the best mind-trainer, 
we are entirely justified in expecting the musically 
trained to possess the best minds. Mentality should 
increase with an increase in the 
amount of music study. Musi- 





century ago. The schools at the 
time were concerned chiefly with 
mind-training and in order to in- 
gratiate music into the hearts of 
school administrators, it, too, was 
“advertised” as a mind-trainer. 
But be that as it may, music was 
added to the curricula and now 
enjoys a position of indispensa- 
bility as a public school subject. 
But almost a century has passed 
and, to the best of the author’s 
knowledge, musicians have done 
nothing about this false pretense 
of music education. Superin- 


an argument 


others that 


“mind training.” 





ROFESSOR KWALWASSER loves 
and he 
looking forward to the discussion that 
this article will provoke. 
say only a portion of the question has 
been presented; others that possibly the 
students investigated are not typical; 
the point of the paper 
rests too largely on the definition of 
i But everybody will 
care to read this challenging statement 
of a writer who is always provocative. 
It is presented here quite untouched by 
the editorial revising pencil. 

Peter W. DyKEMA 

Conductor 

Tests and Measurements 

Department 


cians, then, should be superior 
mentally, possessing the pro- 
foundest intellects, etc., etc. 
Recently I was given access to 
psychological test scores (intelli- 
gence ratings of all freshmen for 
the last 5 years) in a nationally 
prominent university which has 
an internationally famous fine 
arts college. Each year approxi- 
mately 1,500 college freshmen are 
examined and their scores con- 
verted into percentile rank, irre- 
spective of school. This year the 


doubtless is 


Some will 








tendents meet it with a tolerant 
smile or with utter contempt. Invariably they point 
out that if music is the best mind-trainer it has failed 
to “do its stuff” for the music teacher in the system. 
Irreparable harm has been done to music education, 
itself, by this false and heretofore uncontested conten- 
tion. Music education has, as a result of this absurd 
objective, gone mind-training mad. Legitimate and at- 
tainable objectives have been either subordinated or 
lost sight of entirely in a futile and utterly hopeless 
attempt to prove “to the world” that music is the best 
mind-trainer. Questionable impetus has been given this 
untenable and illegitimate music objective by the late 
President Elliot of Harvard and other over-enthusiastic 
and misguided educators in and outside the ranks of 
musicians. Wittingly or unwittingly they have injured 
music education, distorted and perverted procedures 
and objectives. They have made the teaching of music 
primarily a science rather than an art. They are, verily, 
false prophets. 

I shall conclude shortly with just a word on the sub- 
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music students average 42 on the 
basis of percentile rank. Fifty is the median; so it 
can be seen that freshmen in the music school are con- 
siderably below the average of non-music freshmen. 
Not willing to accept this revelation of mental in- 
feriority as final, I investigated the scores of the four 
preceding years and found that with the hundreds of 
music students involved, not once did the scores of the 
music students approach the university average, being 
consistently lower. The music school freshmen have 
an abundance of music training before entering college 
—otherwise they would not be admitted to the music 
school—but as I have already pointed out, their scholar- 
ship is inferior to the non-music group. What of the 
superior mind-training advantage of music? Why does 
it not improve the minds of its future “high priests?” 
Certainly these students regularly enrolled in the school 
of music (violinists, pianists, vocalists, public school 
music supervisors), are the future leaders in the field 
of music. What shall we say of this mind-training 
myth? Is it not the product of the imagination of over- 
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enthusiasts, having no semblance of reality? Is it not As Ruskin pointed out long ago: “Facts distinguish 
an attempt to rationalize ourselves out of our inferiority? the sciences and dispositions the arts.” How unfortu- 

Do not misunderstand; the writer is not deploring nate for music education that we purport to do the 
the mental deficiency of the musician, nor does he feel impossible!. How unfortunate that we make a pretense 
the least bit apologetic for the group. We have demon- of doing for other mentalities what music education 
strated that we can contribute to mankind’s happiness has failed to do for our mentalities! How unfortunate 
in spite of our mental stature. But the writer does that we dedicate music education to an untenable ob- 


deplore the abortive tendency so prevalent in music jective, neglecting more feasible and more legitimate 


education. ones! 
Our false prophets have dedicated music education Truly, music is in desperate need of a new evaluation. 


to the purpose of training minds. They would have us We are so busy doing things that we haven't time to 
teach music as a science. They are blind to the fact Jearn whether the things that are being done are worth 
that increase in knowledge without increase in love and the doing. In all likelihood, music is the poorest mind- 
devotion is futile. They have forgotten that all arts trainer. Let us promote and feature music for what 
(not excepting music) are designed primarily for the it is capable of doing. Why expose its greatest vulnera- 
enjoyment of life. In their ignorance they fail to realize bility? Why build an educational system on a basic 
that music is fostered and promoted, not so much by misconception? 

the way the individual thinks about it, but by the way ——_—_—_——— 


: oars p feale : NOTE: This article continues the series presented in the Department 
the individual ye els about it. of Tests and Measurements, conducted by Professor Dykema. 





Every child should be educated in music 
according to his natural capacities, at public 
expense, and his studies should function in the 
musical life of the community - - - 


9 


HIS sentence—which you will find on page eleven of the Conference year book for 1919— 
was used by Osbourne McConathy, then president, as a text or theme for the program of the 
twelfth annual meeting (St. Louis). “It seemed,’ says Mr. McConathy, “that the time had 
come in the history of the Conference when we should have a statement of objectives which 
could serve not only as a framework on which to build our program, but which should also be 
a platform announcing our educational policies, a goal toward which we might strive, and a 
prophecy of the ends we were seeking. The above slogan resulted, and a perusal of the Book 
of Proceedings of the St. Louis meeting of 1919 will show 
how the work of the week was organized to cover its impli- 

cations. 


“The slogan suggests the following lines of thought: (1) 
Every child is endowed with some degree of responsiveness 
to rhythm and tone. (2) Our schools should help him de- 
velop these potential means for impression and expression, 
(3) but as we differ in our capacities and interests, the 
schools should be equipped to help us discover our true 
personalities, and (4) instruction should be differentiated to 
meet the individual needs of each child. (5) This general 
program of music instruction is a matter of public concern, 
appropriately chargeable to public funds because the devel- 
opment of individuality and personality to which this plan 
strongly contributes leads to a higher type of citizens. (6) 
The pupils should learn that music is more than a profession, 
an avocation, or a culture, more than an individual expres- 
sion—it is also a social experience through which all mem- 
bers of a community may meet upon a common plane of 
elevated interest.” 


In the years since the statement was framed, there has 
been definite progress toward the several objectives it de- 
fines, as outlined by Mr. McConathy. What will be the 





Osbourne McConathv measure of advancement in another decade? 
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The Elementary School Choir Conductor 


DUNCAN McKENZIE, M.A. (Edinburgh) 


, 


HE elementary school choir affords the teacher- 
T conductor the experience and the opportunity of 

developing the classroom singing lesson to its 
highest ideal. The conductor of the choir may be a 
good teacher of class singing. He may have the right 
kind of enthusiasm, may be able to prepare the choir 
well in teaching the music from notation, may be able 
to get beautiful tone, may even have a high degree of 
musicianship, and still the work of the choir may lack 
the “something” that gives that soul satisfaction to the 
group and conductor which comes from 
good choral singing. When a conductor 
gets to this state he usually appeals to 
his supervisor and it is the duty of the 
supervisor to be able, after taking the 
choir for a short time, to give briefly 
enough advice of a practical kind which 
the conductor can use immediately and 
so begin to feel the “something” previ- 
ously lacking. A supervisor cannot give 
the right kind of advice unless he has 
had this experience himself. 

My purpose in this article is to try to 
give from my own experience as a 
teacher-conductor, and later a_ super- 
visor, “tips” which will lead to better 
choral results. 

Probably the first thing a conductor 
should aim at obtaining is the highest 
degree of concentration possible, so that 
no words of his are wasted at a rehearsal. Once the 
choir realizes the efficacy of concentration, rehearsals 
become something worth while. As an illustration: 
occasionally stop the choir and ask some member if 
he honestly tried to give of his best on the point 
for which the choir has been stopped. To prove to 
him and to yourself that he knows what you are after, 
ask him to tell just what he thinks you wanted the choir 
to do. 

Many of the points on which a choir can be stopped 
to develop concentration may now be taken up. Note 
that this quizzing of the choir is a powerful weapon 
and that it should not be used unless the conductor is 
absolutely sure that it will be effective. 


Y inventing a code of unobtrusive signals whose 
meaning the choir knows, this habit of concentra- 

tion can be continued to a very high degree when it 
appears in public. For instance, a signal can be agreed 
on for having everyone concentrate on beautiful tone. 
I used to point to my head as a reminder that everyone 
promised to think beautiful tone. For the lilt of a num- 
ber, when the rhythmical side is the important one, I 
found that striking an attitude to express the spirit of 
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the number was a sure way to make the choir feel 
this spirit and so express it. However, one must be 
sincere in striking the attitude. The conductor must 
really feel it. A forced attitude will not give the de- 
sired result. 

Many signals can be agreed upon to help in more dis- 
tinct enunciation. With words ending in m, n, ng, l, t, d, 
p, etc., that is, voiced sustained consonants and voiced 
and unvoiced explosive consonants, a very slight upward 
lift of the baton might be used at the point where the 
consonant, if sustained, is to begin; and 
a downward one where it should be fin- 
ished. The conductor needs to practice 
this for success and to prevent interfer- 
ence with the flow of the conducting. 
Many other such signals are given in my 
book Music in the Junior School in con- 
nection with the teaching of rote singing. 

One of the important maxims in good 
teaching is one thing at a time and that 
done well. When a choir knows a num- 
ber fairly well and the number is ready 
for a high degree of polish, it is neces- 
sary to be able to pick out points for 
short special lessons. These special points 
are usually the fundamentals of good 
choral singing, and the work on them 
should lead to the establishing of good 
habits in choral singing. 

Beauty of tone should be one of the 
first habits to be established, and one that should be 
ever present in each member’s mind. This should be 
done through the analysis of the vowels in the words; 
voice exercises from the actual music, using the vowels, 
should be invented. Beautiful mouth shapes, the proper 
position of the tongue, plus the habit of always listen- 
ing to the result, should be demanded all the time. A 
short part of each rehearsal should be devoted to. spe- 
cializing on a particular vowel. Part or the whole of 
the number should be sung to this vowel, looking only 
for beautiful tone. The important words containing 
this vowel should be discovered by the choir and the 
“full pound of flesh” demanded in their singing. The 
length of time concentration can be maintained on spe- 
cial points will increase at each rehearsal. 

Vowel consonants should receive attention, e. g. wh 
as in which (hoo-itch), y as in you (i-00); also con- 
sonants which can be sustained like vowels, especially 
when they come at the ends of words, i.e. z, 1, m, n, 1, 
ng, v, th (with), etc. Most of these sustained con- 
sonants when sung isolated have distinctive effects 
of their own—+, exhilaration; m, satisfaction, pain; n, 
anger ; z, whatever the pupil feels. To get the feeling of 
these effects and know how the sounds are made, they 
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should be sounded (not sung) with an exaggerated rise 
and fall, as in moaning, for example. 

As regards non-sustained consonants, each member 
of the choir should be encouraged to find out for him- 
self how a particular one is made, and what parts of 
the mouth are used in its making. I have found it very 
beneficial to give tongue exercises to make the pupil 
tongue conscious, and especially to cure the American 
r which is trilled at a point between the hard and soft 
palate, when it should be trilled at a point behind the 
upper teeth. Such exercises are—tongue out, tongue 
in, move in circle clockwise. 

Questions such as the following are useful: What 
happened at the very end of the word rest? What hap- 
pened just béfore this? What did the tongue do when 
t was made? When s was made? How was the hissing 
sound made? How is s made at the end of the word 
boys? Prolong the sound if you can. Sing it. 


HE use of the crescendo and the swell are points 

- on which short lessons can be made. Sing with a 
crescendo to the climaxes of each phrase. Use the swell 
to show the beauty of the contour of the phrase. Have 
the class find out the climaxes of the phrases by singing 
the phrases mentally. A combination of the crescendo 
to the climax along with the swell to show the contour 
of the phrase should follow next. The regulation of 
the amount of crescendo on notes of varying length 
gives excellent practice in breath control as well as 
mental control. Make the shortest one the unit from 
which to work; have these notes sung, say mezzo, the 
longer notes all having swells according to the length 
measured from the unit. 

Cadences ought to have special attention, especially 
the “feminine” one. Show on the blackboard how the 
swell is used in this cadence. The correct treatment 
of “feminine” cadences should become a habit. In part- 
singing the under parts should be treated according to 
the contour of the part, but the whole ensemble of the 
cadence should be dominated by the expression treat- 
ment for the melody of the cadence, especially if this is 
the top part. 

When under parts are quite contrapuntal, the con- 
ductor should especially conduct different parts in bits. 
He may give special attention to the alto in part of a 
measure and then to the tenor in the same measure 
later, all the time regulating the main outline with his 
left hand. A good conductor is busy in this way during 
the entire number. If he is not, it is an indication that 
he is losing grip of the number and hence the choir. 





Such conducting must be worked out in his private 
preparation to become effective, until he has mastered 
the technique of being able to control any part at any 
time specially and the whole generally. 

Response to the baton is something that can be in- 
troduced into every rehearsal at a special point through 
what I will call trick-conducting. By this I mean in- 
troducing many varied tempos other than those indi- 
cated, unusual rubatos, unusual dynamics, pauses in 
awkward places, accents other than the music demands, 
etc.; in fact anything that the music does not call for. 
For effective work the conductor should be sure not 
to ask for what is chorally impossible and for which 
the choir has not been prepared as regards technique; 
nor should he demand anything which he is not feeling 
himself ahead of his conducting. 

In part singing, blend should often call for special 
attention. This is allied with beautiful tone, good in- 
tonation, and listening. This listening is one of the best 
forms of practical harmony ear-training. The character 
of the notes, i.e. their mental effects in different har- 
monic surroundings, ought to be noted by the choir. 
For example the third of the major scale me has not the 
same effect in a major chord as it has when it is the 
fifth of a minor chord; the effect also changes some- 
what in the inversions of the chord; also when the note 
of the chord happens to be in a chord which is leading 
to a modulation. 

For many more points I would refer conductors to 
the following books which I have found very helpful: 


J. S. Curwen. The Standard Course (Chapter on 
Expression). 
Roberton. Mixed, Male and Female Voice Choirs. 


Drew. Notes on the Technique of Song Interpre- 
tation. 

Whittaker. Class Singing. 

Buck. Scope of Music. 

The last book seems to awake in the reader innate 
qualities so far not used in rehearsals. It makes the 
conductor more humanly musical. 


HE value of elementary school choirs is not real- 

ized in this country. One has only to hear the 
elementary school choirs of England or Canada to real- 
ize what can be done. The limit of perfection is that 
of the ability of the teacher. The elementary school 
choir is the feeder for the high school choir and the 
adult choral society. This is where the Competition 
movement would do a lot of good. The standard 
would be raised; conductors would be made and better 
music would be used. 


SYLLABLES 


Y attention is challenged by Mr. Miller’s declara- 
tion, in the First Fall Issue of the JourNat, that 
a highly satisfactory plan for teaching sight reading 
without the use of syllables has been developed in the 
Rochester schools. “All the world is waiting for the 


sunrise!” 
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There are many who contend that the thought rela- 
tions possible by means of syllables are wholly inade- 
quate to genuine musical thinking. I will not attempt 
to discuss this, as it is a matter for the musical theorist 
to demonstrate. But here there is a real dilemma. 
Without being at all pessimistic, one is compelled to 
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opine that a large number of public school music 
teachers are not musicians. Every supervisor has to 
meet this perplexing problem, and while one may be 
convinced that if individual instruction were possible ‘ 
there would not be need for syllables, with large classes 
and ill-prepared music teachers, syllables are at least 
as important as a certain soldier’s yearly pension of 
ninety dollars. Some one asked: “How can he live 
on it?” And the reply was: “Better with than with- 
out it.” 

Many of us have discarded syllables on principle, and 
then have felt compelled to return to them, but always 
with the hope that a better light would some day shine. 


National Bureau for the 


Some have evaded syllables by using numbers, but the 
latter contain all the limitations of syllables without their 
singable qualities. 

Until some prophet shows us a practical, workable 
system, we are still going to be compelled to wrestle 
with the syllable problem. Whoever will show this 
way will confer inestimable benefits upon our children. 
If Mr. Miller’s plan will further bring out the fact that, 
first of all, teachers of public school music should be 
musicians, I venture the opinion that music supervisors 
will not be the last to welcome his way out of the 
wilderness. 

ANNE LanpssBury BECcK. 


Advancement of Music 


By PETER W. DYKEMA 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


OUBTLESS many of the music supervisors who have 
D received service and material from the National Bureau 

for the Advancement of Music have speculated regard- 
ing the absence of financial obligation for what they received. 
Letters were answered freely and single copies of a large num- 
ber of valuable publications were sent gratis. Who paid for 
the printed material, the letters and the office force? The 
reorganization of this bureau, which has just been completed, 
offers a good opportunity for answering these questions and 
outlining the new scope of work contemplated. 

About fourteen years ago the Music Industries Chamber of 
Commerce, which is an organization of the makers and sellers 
of pianos and other musical instruments, decided that as a 
part of their general propaganda or advertising campaign they 
could well devote some money to the general stimulating of 
music throughout the country. The main source of this rev- 
enue was a tax of twenty-five cents upon each piano sold. The 
administration of this money was left in the hands of a broad- 
visioned man, Mr. C. M. Tremaine, and he was given a large 
measure of freedom in deciding how the money should be 
expended. Promotion of music-memory contests and outdoor 
Christmas carols, together with the publication of a number 
of pamphlets on various musical topics were among the early 
activities. National music week was another movement inau- 
gurated by the bureau. Soon contributions came in from other 
manufacturers who were desirous of having other aspects of 
music brought to the attention of the public, and Mr. Tre- 
maine, wth additional funds, was able to widen his activities 
considerably. 

It was perhaps inevitable that there arose a tendency on the 
part of contributors to stipulate that the money which they 
provided should be used for the specific promotion of the types 
of musical activity in which they were primarily interested, and 
that their wishes should occasionally conflict with the an- 
nounced purpose of the bureau which was intended to aid all 
music teaching and manufacturing by increasing the general 
interest in music. 

To avoid these difficulties and especially to distribute the 
responsibility for the policy and specific decisions of the bureau, 
it seemed wise to place the direction of it in the hands of a 
committee which should represent a variety of interests. The 
reorganized bureau, which continues its headquarters at 45 
W. 45th St., New York City, is now under the direction of a 
committee of nine, comprising three groups of three different 
interests. There are three representatives of the music in- 
dustry: Herman Irion of the Steinway Piano Company; Lucien 
Wulsin of the Baldwin Piano Company, and Alfred L. Smith 
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of the Conn Instrument Company; three representing the music 
supervisors: Joseph E. Maddy, President of the National High 
School Orchestra; Hollis E. Dann, New York University; and 
Peter W. Dykema, Teachers College, Columbia University; and 
three representatives of the foundations which are ‘aiding the 
development of music: John Erskine of the Juilliard Founda- 
tion, Howard Hanson of the Eastman School of Music, and 
William F. Learned of the Carnegie Foundation. This com- 
mittee has chosen Mr. C. M. Tremaine to continue as director 
and he is continuing with much the same staff that has brought 
the bureau to its present praiseworthy position. Support for 
the bureau will be contributions from the same source as 
formerly. 

Contributions already received indicate that the work of the 
bureau will be continued on a firm and increasingly effective 
basis. In addition to funds from manufacturers of pianos, 
band instruments, fretted instruments and harmonicas, two 
liberal contributions have been received from the Juilliard 
Musical Foundation and the Carnegie Foundation.’ It is hoped 
that additional gifts will be received from other foundations, 
individuals and various firms in the music industry. 

Plans of the reorganized bureau contemplate the continua- 
tion of all the former activities and the addition of certain 
new ones as the needs develop. It has already been decided 
that there shall be a department devoted to vocal music, and 
Mr. Kenneth S. Clark has been placed in charge of it. He is 
now at work on the preparation of pamphlets which shall 
suggest means for developing various types of vocal music in 
the school and the community. An important part of his work 
wil! be the collating of lists of desirable material. Another 
activity is to be the stimulating of more music in the home, 
especially through formation of chamber music groups. 

The National Bureau for the Advancement of Music as 
conceived by the new committee of nine is to be less an inde- 
pendent organization which initiates and conducts new projects, 
than it is an assisting or coOperating agency which seeks to aid 
with its money, time, staff and publication facilities worthy 
projects which are being carried through by other musical 
organizations. It realizes that its staff is equipped rather to 
disseminate formulations already made by experts in various 
associations than to enter upon studies which would lead to 
those formulations. 

While the daily routine of office correspondence will be 
handled by the staff, all major questions regarding policy will 
be passed upon by the committee of nine, representing as above 
stated, music industries, music supervisors and the foundations 
which are interested in the promotion of music. 
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Conference Strength 





This, above all times, is the year when every mem- 
ber of the music teaching group should join one of 
the six Sectional Conferences, which, welded to- 
gether in our National Conference, will present a 
solid front against the inroads of misapplied economy 
that threaten all phases of the educational program. 
There must be no loss of hard-won ground! Enroll 


now—today. 











T least a dozen representative school administra- 

tors have in the last three weeks expressed the 
opinion that now is just the time for every one in the 
education field to join the educational associations and 
give them every possible ounce of support. 

In time of depression a panic may very quickly wipe 
away all the carefully developed plans that have taken 
years for growth. I say it can do this almost over 
night, unless there are powerful organizations serving 
as balance wheels to prevent hysterical destruction by 
unthinking groups. We as individuals are usually 
powerless to prevent this product of mob psychology 
from turning into harmful action, but if all of us in 
the teaching profession join forces in our own special 
organizations, the strength of such a united front will 
tend to enforce discrimination between economies that 
are destructive to education and those that mean just 
a clearing away of waste accumulation. 

For several reasons I urge every one connected with 
music education to join the Music Supervisors con- 
ferences. First of all, our professional spirit spurs us 
on to affiliate with an organization which is concerned 
wholly with music in its relation to life. Secondly, we 
must all cling to membership in these organizations at 
this time as the basic strength needed to determine just 
what values in music are essential, and then to fight 
in a determined manner to preserve these values in the 
schools. 
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During the Christmas holidays the Music Teachers 
National Association met at St. Louis. I think we 
were all surprised and happy over the increased mem- 
bership and attendance at that meeting. A variety of 
interests brought about this extremely fine and well 
attended meeting, but undoubtedly many music educa- 
tors were fully aware of the necessity of joining 
together for mutual strength in carrying over the music 
program during these trying times. 

When we are prosperous and seem to have money to 
throw away, our organizations are valuable in keeping 
us from committing excesses through too great enthu- 
siasm and stimulation. In times of economic stress 
these organizations are essential to maintain the good 
things and to give our whole profession a representative 
voice which will undeniably offer protection against 
unthinking destructive agencies. 


Which Comes First? 


A RE we in the habit of simply teaching music and, 
upon demand of the administrator, scurrying 
around hunting educational objectives that can be 
trimmed and sandpapered into shape so they may be 
forced to fit the work we are doing, or do we sensibly 
determine first the basic purposes of education and 
upon that bed-rock foundation build by logical steps 
a course of study that will completely meet the most 
critical test of accomplishment that can be applied? 

Some thoughtful statements defining education were 
recently made by Dr. Jacks* and can well be carefully 
studied by music educators with the thought of apply- 
ing them to the evaluation of their own teaching. I am, 
of course, quoting just a few lines. I commend reading 
the entire address. 
ere . For education consists not only in the possession 
of knowledge, but in the wisdom that may control, the 
courage and the skill to make the best of the knowledge 
we possess. Every increase in our knowledge, whether it 
comes from science or anything else, brings with it a new 
demand for those four great qualities—wisdom, self-control, 
courage and skill. 

Never before did the need of wisdom, self-control, courage 
and skill in the use of knowledge cry so loud. The increase 
of knowledge has not given us those qualities in the degree 
in which we need them. We are less wise than we need 
to be in our valuation of ends, in distinguishing what is 
worth while in life from what is not; less self-controlled than 
we need to be in presence of modern tumult, intellectual and 
moral; less courageous than we need to be in affirming our 
own personalities against the universal standardization, less 
skillful than we need to be to get the best returns even out 
of our bodies, to say nothing of our minds. 

But, as I have said already, behind the problem of dif- 
fusing knowledge lies the far greater problem of fitting men 
and women to possess knowledge and make a right use of it. 
That is the problem which challenges the adult educator. 


Contacts With Other Organizations 
T has seemed advisable to provide some channel for 
building up close relationship with a number of 
organizations which in one way or another affect music 
education. I am, therefore, appointing a committee as- 
” © Address on Adult Education at the dedication of new buildings for 
College of Men, University of Rochester, by Dr. Lawrence Pearsall Jacks, 


Principal of Manchester College, University of Oxford, as contained in 
School and Society, October 25, 1930. 
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signed to this duty with Mr. Osbourne McConathy as 
chairman. The personnel of this committee will be 
announced in the March issue of the JOURNAL. 

When it is realized that we should have close contact 
with such organizations as the National Education As- 
sociation, the Department of Superintendence (N.E.A.), 
Music Teachers’ National Association, National Asso- 
ciation of Schools of Music, Bureau of Education, 
National Council of Parents and Teachers, National 
Federation of Music Clubs, and a host of others, the 
need for this committee will become quickly recognized. 


Council of Past Presidents 


T is a real joy to announce that Will Earhart will 
serve as chairman, and Charles H. Miller as secre- 
tary of the Council of Past Presidents. 


This group has among its duties the exceptionally 
responsible one of formulating resolutions for the bien- 
nial meeting, and serving as an advisory council to the 
officers and executive committee of the National Con- 
ference. 

Roster of Committees 


HE majority of committees has now been com- 

pleted. The great care that all of us have been 
exercising in the matter of committee appointment has 
caused some delay due to necessary deliberation. The 
personnel of the committees is here given as of date 
January 2, 1931. 


Committee on Instrumental Affairs: Dr. Joseph E. Maddy (chair- 
man), Ann Arbor, Mich.; C. M. Tremaine (secretary), New York City. 
Orchestra: Dr. Victor L. F. Rebmann (chairman), White Plains, N. Y.; 
Francis Findlay, Boston, Mass., Fred G. Fink, Colorado Springs, Colo. ; 
David E. Mattern, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Eugene J. Weigel, Columbus, 
Ohio. Band: A. A. Harding (chairman), Champaign, Ill.; Harry F. 
Clarke, Cleveland, Ohio; Jay W. Fay, Plainfield, N. J.; Lee M. Lock- 
hart, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Herman Trutner, Jr., Oakland, Calif. Instrumental 
Class Instruction: Clarence Byrn (chairman), Detroit, Mich.; Osbourne 
McConathy, Glen Ridge, N. J.; Dwight S. Defty, Long Beach, Calif. ; 
James D. ‘Price, Hartford, Conn. 


Committee on Vocal Affairs: Dr. Hollis Dann (chairman), New York 
City; George Oscar Bowen, Tulsa, Okla.; William Breach, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Walter H. Butterfield, Providence, R. I.; Laura Bryant, Ithaca, N. Y.; 
Noble Cain, Chicago, Ill.; Charles Dennis, Stockton, Calif.; Jacob A. 
Evanson, Flint, Mich.; Ernest G. Hesser, Cincinnati, Ohio; Griffith J. 
Jones, Cleveland, Ohio; Harper C. Maybee, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Carol M. 
Pitts, Omaha, Neb.; R. Lee Osburn, River Forest, Ill.; Alfred J. Spouse, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Grace V. Wilson, Wichita, Kan.; Dr. John Finley 
Williamson, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Committee on Music Education Through Radio: E. B. Gordon (chair- 
man), Madison, Wis.; Alice Keith, New York City; Edith M. Keller, 
Columbus, Ohio; Ernest LaPrade, New York City; Frances Dickey 
Newenham, Seattle, Wash.; Edith M. Rhetts, Detroit, Mich.; Glenn 
Woods, Oakland, Calif. 


Committee on School Music in Community Life: Wm. W. Norton 
(chairman) Flint, Mich; Kenneth S. Clark, New York City; Glenn M. 
Tindall, Los Angeles, Calif.; Augustus D. Zanzig, New York City. 


Committee on Music Theory in the High School: Arthur E. Heacox 
(chairman), Oberlin, Ohio; J. Victor Bergquist, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
Louis Woodson Curtis, Los Angeles, Calif.; Lucy M. Haywood, Lincoln, 
Neb.; Maude M. Howes, Quincy, Mass.; Vincent Jones, New York City. 


Committee on Music Appreciation: Mabelle Glenn (chairman), Kansas 
City, Mo.; Sadie M. Rafferty, Evanston, Ill.; Lenora Coffin, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Lillian L. Baldwin, Cleveland, Ohio; Alice Rogers, Santa Monica, 
Calif.; Will Earhart, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Lila Belle Pitts, Elizabeth, N. J.; 
Grace P. Woodman, Chapel Hill, N. C.; M. Claude Rosenberry, Harris- 
burg, Pa.; Sudie L. Williams, Dallas, Tex.; Inez Field Damon, Lowell, 
Mass. 


Committee on Legislative Coordination: John W. Beattie (chairman), 
Evanston, Ill.; Dr. Victor L. F. Rebmann, White Plains, N. Y., repre- 
senting Eastern Conference; Fowler Smith, Detroit, for North Central 
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Conference; Sudie L. Williams, Dallas, Tex., for Southwestern Confer- 
ence; Ernest L. Owen, Mill Valley, Calif., for California Conference; 
Ethel M. Henson, Seattle, Wash., for Northwest Conference; (Southern 
Conference to be announced later); Dr. Karl W. Gehrkens, Oberlin, Ohio, 
for the Executive Committee; John C. Kendel, Denver, Colo., for the 
National Conference Board of Directors. 


Committee on Summer Music Camps: Dr. Peter W. Dykema (chair- 
man), New York City; Frank C. Biddle, Asheville, N. C.; Rei Chris- 
topher, Pueblo, Colo.; T. P. Giddings, Minneapolis, Minn.; Harry E. 
Whittemore, Somerville, Mass. 


National Committee on Conference Endowment 


HE National Conference at its 1930 business meet- 

ing in Chicago, accepted a constitution which pro- 
vides for special types of memberships that afford a 
means whereby anyone interested in the advancement 
of music education may give substantial support to the 
Conference. In order that an organized effort be made 
to secure these special memberships, and thereby widen 
and intensify the general interest in music education, 
as well as provide a reserve fund that will permit fur- 
ther extension of Conference activities, I am appoint- 
ing a National Committee on Conference Endowment 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Clarence Birchard. 
Complete personnel of this committee will be announced 


in the March issue of the Journal. 
President 


January 2, 1931 
511 Standard Trust Bank Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 





HARVEY WORTHINGTON LOOMIS 
1865-1930 


HE loss of an important figure in the musical life 

of America is marked by the death of Harvey 
Worthington Loomis on December 25th, after a long 
illness, at his home in Roxbury, Mass. Mr. Loomis 
has been credited with having composed, arranged and 
compiled more part-songs and choruses for school music 
books than any other person, having been on the staffs 
of many publishers and for the past several years as- 
sociated with C. C. Birchard and Company, Boston. 
Beside the many vocal works which have been incor- 
porated in collections for schools and choral societies, 
his piano pieces and musical plays for children won 
him wide recognition. Born in Brooklyn, N. Y., in 
1865, and educated in America, he early became promi- 
nent for his music for pantomimes and was awarded 
the National Conservatory Scholarship by Dr. Antonin 
Dvorak, with whom he studied and on whose music he 
was considered an outstanding authority. He was the 
first to adapt characteristic Negro spirituals for choral 
performance, and among the earliest to make effective 
use of Indian themes, his “Lectures on Indian Music” 
and “Lyrics of the Red Man” being considered authori- 
tative. The identity of many of his works has been 
obscured because of his habit of writing under pseu- 
donymns; thus he wrote a great quantity of music, 
some still in manuscript, for which no credit was re- 
ceived or expected. 
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76 (horuses for Less Than 4 Cent Each ! 





PROGRAM CHORUSES, just from 
the press, has met immediate enthusi- 
astic approval. It is a real bargain 
in good music. It contains 76 choral 
selections of acknowledged merit and 
superiority, and this entire group, 
bound in a substantial paper-covered 
book, costs but 35 cents postpaid. 
Many of the numbers are new and 
original and appear here for the first 
time—others are standard choruses 
generally found only in sheet music; 
these have been especially arranged 
for this book, giving them new beauty. 








PROGRAM 
CHORUSES 








PROGRAM CHORUSES was com- 
piled, arranged and edited by George 
Oscar Bowen, Noble Cain, Walter 
Goodell, Richard W. Grant, R. Lee 
Osborn and Glenn H. Woods, all out- 
standing leaders in school choral 
work. These men gave the book most 
eareful supervision with special at- 
tention to voice range. They have 
included instrumental parts where de- 
sirable but there is a goodly number 
of pieces arranged a cappella. Check 
over this list of contents. See what 
splendid program material it offers. 











CONTENTS of PROGRAM CHORUSES 


Poet or Source 
Title and Arrangement Composer 
Mixed Chorus with Flute, 
Cello, and Piano Solos 
LIEBESTRAUM.. . eee - +. Liszt 
Soloor Unison Chorus for 
Girls’ Voices, and Accompaniment 
LAND OF Nop Robert Louis Stevenson. .. . Noble Cain 
Unison Sopranos with Mixed 
Chorus, and Accompaniment 
O TURN THEE bneec WE o0: ateagennnanead Gounod 
Unison Sopranos or Soprano Solo with 
Choral Background, and Accompaniment 
Ich LieBe DicH From the German Edward Grieg 
Unison Baritones with Male or 
Mixed Chorus, and Accompaniment 
SINGER AND SAILOR AM L...Lew Wallace Bagby Walter Goodell 
Violin Solo, with Two Solo Voices or Unison Choruses 
and Mixed Chorus Background, and Accompaniment 
THE ANGELS’ SERENADE From aWallachianLegend Gaetano Braga 
Violin Solo with Choral Back- 
ground, and ee 
PRAYER.... .... "Cavalleria Rusticana”™. ..... Mascagnt 
Sopranos with Mixed Chorus, 
and Accompaniment 
SANCTUS From the St. Cecelia Mass. . ..Gounod 
Mixed Voices, Four Part with 
Flute Obbligato, and Accompaniment 


SING, SMILE, SLUMBER Vietor Hugo .. . .Gounod 
Mixed Voices, Four Part, and Accompaniment 
AND THE GLORY From “The Messiah" Handel 
BLow, THOU WINTER WIND.. William Shakespeare R.J.S. Stevens 
CARMENA WALTZ SONG Ellis Walton H <o- Wilson 
CRYSTAL HUNTERS, THE....Thomas Moore ..Nobdle Cain 
Hark! HARK! THE LARK William Shakespeare Schubert 
HYMN OF LOVE Myrtle Koon Cherryman Poorak 
IF MY SonNGs HAD WINGs. . From the German Reynaldo Hahn 
IN THE TIME Or ROSES Translated ‘ J. Reichardt 
| WAITED FOR THE LORD “Hymn of Praise’’....... . Mendelssohn 
JINGLE, JINGLE, JACK Leroy F. Jackson Walter Gocdell 
LEGEND Translated Tschaikowsky 
LOVE SONG Myrtle C herryms an, Londonderry Air 
My Love's AN ARBUTUS A. P. Graves Old Irish Melody 
© Hust THEE, MY BaBlie .Sir W alter Scott Arthur Sullivan 
PILGRIM CHORUS From “‘Tannhauser” . Wagner 
SONG OF THE VIKINGS Somerville Gibney Eton Faning 


VILIA From’The Merry Widow”. Franz Lehar 


Mixed Voices, Four to Eight 
Part, Optional a cappella 


DREAMS : Mathilde Wesendock ‘ Wagner 
Mixed Voices, Four Part, Optional a cappetie 
O LORD SEND THE FIRE Nobie Cain Noble Cain 
Mixed Voices, Four Part, a cappella 
ALMIGHTY Gop Thomas Moore Noble Cain 
A MIGHTY FORTRESS From the German Martin Luther 
BY THE SEA Heinrich Heine............4 Schubert 
COULDN'T HEAR NoBopY 
PRAY Ds wetdescedescené <hiae 
FAIREST Loxp JESUS Anonymous. . +eeeees-German Air 
FAREWELL TO THE FOREST..Transtated . ...........4 Mendelssohn 
GLORY OF GOD IN NATURE .From the German ....,,....Beethoven 


Poet or Source 


Title and Arrangement Composer 
Mixed Voices, Four Part, a cappella—Cont’d 
GOOD-NIGHT, BELOVED!....Henry W. Longfellow... .Ciro Pinsutt 

I WanT TO Bm Reaper ..... .Splritual .. ... 2... cesscesesceace 
KERRY DANCE, THE....... James L. Malloy..... James L. Mali 
LULLABY OF LIFE.........Rev. S.J. Stone......... Henry Leslie 
ROLL, JORDAN, Rou ee 
SPACIOUS FIRMAMENT...... Joseph Addison errr errr Haydn 
SwInG Low, SWEET CHARIOT. GENE «. «0 cccccccccccccestgess 
WER, BWAEM . occcccces Philipp Nicolai 99069366-0000068 Bach 


Mixed Voices, Eight Part, Optional a cappella 
O WATCHERS OF THE STARS John Gree nleaf Whittier. . Noble Cain 


Girls’ veteen, Four Part, and Accompanimen: 


3 PORE... cos ....Robert Louis Stevenson. .. Noble Cain 
Girls Voices, Three Part, and Accompaniment 
CALM AS THE NIGHT...... Translated. Cet Bohm 
ELEG Myrtle Koon Cherryman .. . . Massenet 


1B 
MY MoTHE R Bips ME BIND 


Dinentcsewecee BA. TRGB. c cccccccesecccsees Haydn 
O For THE WINGS OF A 
Raa From ‘‘Hear My Prayer” . Mendelssohn 
O Press THY CHEEK From the ae 500% Adolph Jensen 
FAS DW FEAR. ccccecesese My — Koon Cherry- 
Do ccccccees Benjamin Godard 
Girls’ Voices, Three ao. Optional a cappella 
BONNIE DOON............ BeOS GD « 6 cece wees James Miller 
Girls’ Voices, Three Part, a cappella 
BY BENDEMEER'S STREAM...Thomas Moore..... Old Irish Melody 
Girls’ Voices, Swe Part, and Accompaniment 
CANDLE, A CANDLE, A.  - haree "P. Jackson. . . . Walter Goodell 
Go THov, DEAR MU sic. ...R. Allen ‘ .....Hdward Elgar 
Ss nh0 5 65056.0086065 Translated . A, Gretchaninof~ 
O, DivINE REDEEMER. “Translated by Noble Cain... .Gouncd 
ON WINGS OF SONG........ Heinrich Heine.......... Mendelssohn 


Girls’ Voices, Unison and Two 
Part, and Accompaniment 
DAT DEGMMENB. 02. cccvecces Myrtle Koon Cherry- 
man ee Eduardo di Capua 
Male Voices, Four Part, . a cappella 
Cc ume A! Ye CHILLUN, 


MDs + oocacpoeteses PETIT ITITIL TTT 
Cc mn To Me IN MY 
BINED. «6 vtnccaveses Mathew Arnold........ Noble Cain 
GARL. AND 1 SEND THEE.....Thomas Moore.......... Nobdle Cain 
HER BRIGHT SMILE........ "J. E. Carpenter 
(Revised).......W. T. Wrighton 
How. o aN I LEAVE THEE...From the German.. . Friederich Kucken 
OS eer arr Rudolph Gottschall....Robert Franz 
Minera ‘Boy, THE....... Thomas Moore..... Trish Air 
QO) rrr Robert Herrick. ‘Edward Purcell 
SALLY IN OU R ALLEY...... Henry Carey. . Old a Melody 
Guasew BEARCH...... «sce Robert Louis Stevenson. Nodie Cain 
STARS OF SUMMER NIGHT...Henry W. ng 
fellow ... Isaac B. Woodbury 
SWEET GENEVIEVE....... George Cooper........ Henry Tucker 
i | ee TTT 


Male Voices, Four Part, and Accompaniment 


BEDOUIN LOVE SONG. . Percy Bysshe Sheiley...Ciro Pinsuti 
How BEAUTIFUL ART THOU. Heinrich Heine........... Schumann 
I'LL SING THEE SONGS OF 

BOE on cccccsecesees Thomas Moore........ Frederic Clay 


Unison Chorus with Accompaniment 
PRAYER OF THANKSGIVING. . Translated. .. .. Netherlands Folk Tune 


Have you ever seen such a wealth of material at anywhere near the price? When you stop to think of it, 
most any individual number in this list, if purchased in octavo form, would cost from twelve to twenty cents. 


Here the selections actually cost less than % cent a copy! 





Re. are two editions of PROGRAM CHORUSES, one in cloth covers, the other in paper. Each consists 


of 256 pages. 


PRICES IN PAPER BINDING: 35 cents a copy, 


paid, 


postpaid; 12 or more at the rate of $3.36 a dozen, post- 


PRICES IN CLOTH BINDING: 80 cents a copy, postpaid. When three or more are ordered at one time, 


60 cents a copy, transportation extra. 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 


Chicago 
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434 S. Wabash Ave. 








Twenty-Six, Eighteen, Sixty-Six and Ten 


By BURNET C. TUTHILL 


. Secretary 
National Association of Music Schools 


produced special schools devoted to a particular subject. 

Those of law and medicine, agriculture and commerce, have 
been independent separate institutions with one object. While 
some progressed and raised their standards, abuses crept into 
others so that, especially in the case of law and medicine, the 
profession itself felt compelled to take a hand in the definition 
of requirements for its members. 

The best of the schools saw the advantage of affiliation with 
universities and were ultimately absorbed into the institutions 
which aiin to provide a broad education as well as a specialized 
training. Independent schools of doubtful ethics were ultimately 
eliminated or forced to conform to the 


] N the United States every form of specialized education has 


be he performer or teacher—for his life work. Therefore, 
the course was outlined to include a minimum of 75 per cent 
in theoretical and applied music, and a maximum of 25 per 
cent in courses of a general academic nature. Enough flexibility 
was recommended, to permit schools believing in even more 
musical training, to require a minimum of 18 semester hours 
of academic subjects for all majors except that of voice, and 
in that case a minimum of 24 semester hours is the requirement. 

In order that the work in applied music would not over- 
balance the rest of the course, a maximum allowance in the 
major subject or the major and minor in applied music, was 
limited to 48 semester hours out of the magic total of 120. 

When the association finally adopted 
this curriculum as its basis, then and 





standards set by the university schools. 
Although in the field of music the 
situation has been similar in many re- 


HE National 


then only, did it become an association 
of schools. From the very beginning, it 


Association of f 
had been formed of school executives, 


spects, there is one important difference. 
As in the case of professions, many in- 
dependent schools of music were organ- 
ized a little over 60 years ago. Today 
many of these, having increased their 
musical and educational standards with 
the passage of time, remain in the fore- 
front of the field of music education. 
Music schools, however, differ from 
those of the professions above referred 
to in that the schools themselves fur- 
nished the initiative for organization and 
the raising of standards. Those that 


Schools of Music at its recent 
convention (held in St. Louis 
jointly with the annual meetings of 
the Music Teachers National As- 
sociation and Phi Mu Alpha Fra- 
ternity) adopted the report of its 
commission on curricula embody- 
ing recommendations for courses 
leading to the Bachelor's degree in 
public school music. Knowing that 
the subject is of general interest to 
Journal readers, the editors present, 
without further comment, Mr. Tut- 
hill’s discussion of the recommenda- 
tions, with his account of the incep- 
tion and work of the Association. 


and therefore was in a position to ad- 
mit only such schools as would live up 
to the requirements decided upon. This 
institutional membership became effec- 
tive in February, 1928, and to date the 
association has accepted 46 schools into 
full membership. 

The standards set by the association 
have found such wide approval that 
many states have sought its advice in the 
matter of courses and have looked to the 
association to accredit schools for their 
state purposes. The Association of Col- 





were independent had each devised its 
own method of academic measurement 








leges and Secondary Schools of the 





and its own course of study. The desire 

of the modern student to be able to go from one School to 
another and take with him an intelligent record of work done 
for which credit would be given, led to the necessity of an 
association of the schools, unaffiliated with colleges or uni- 
versities, for the purpose of devising a common method of 
measuring musical accomplishment and setting at least a mini- 
mum standard for the degrees of Bachelor and Master of 
Music. 

With this in view a preliminary meeting was held in Cin- 
cinnati in June, 1924, followed by a meeting in October of the 
same year at which the National Association of Schools of 
Music was definitely formed. Committees were appointed to 
consider the questions of curricula and ethics. 

It was decided to adopt the semester hour as the unit of 
academic measurement, in order to conform to the termin- 
ology in use by colleges and universities as well as by state 
boards of education, and to define, as accurately as possible, 
the musical accomplishment to be represented by these units. 
On this basis, the committee on curricula proceeded, and for 
three years discussed the question of the courses to be included 
for the degree Bachelor of Music. 

Major subjects of concentration include piano, voice, violin, 
composition, and orchestral instruments. The subject of public 
school music was omitted because of the large attention already 
given to the subject by the Music Supervisors National Confer- 
ence and the state departments of education. 

The course for the degree Bachelor of Music as finally 
adopted by the Association, was formulated on the basis that 
this degree was a professional degree in music and while 
requiring a certain amount.of general education, must provide 
enough musical training to prepare a professional musician— 
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Southern States has requested the Asso- 
ciation to pass upon music courses given by its members and 
expects them to meet the standards of the National Association 
of Schools of Music, not later than the Spring of 1932. 

During 1929, demand was made upon the association to set 
forth its ideas concerning a course leading to the degree Bach- 
elor of Music in public school music, on which subject the com- 
mission on curricula has been engaged during the past year. 
A report was made to the annual meeting of the association 
held in St. Louis, December 30, 1930, which was unanimously 
adopted. Its recommendations differ slightly from those of 
the Music Supervisors National Conference, providing some- 
what greater flexibility so that the major schools may con- 
form to local requirements or to their own ideas. The general 
outline includes 12 semester hours in general education; 14 
hours in music education (including observation and practice 
teaching) ; 18 hours in general academic subjects; 36 hours in 
music theory; and, 30 hours in applied music. This leaves 
ten hours of the usual 120 as elective to be distributed among 
the general headings as desired by the different schools or 
required by the various states. 

The report of the commission on curricula, which is based on 
a thorough and careful statistical study of states’ requirements 
and school practice, goes on to say: “Before graduation, the 
student must have completed piano requirements equivalent to 
the requirements prescribed for entrance to the piano course 
as listed on page 21 of the syllabus of the National Association 
of Schools of Music. He must have completed in voice the 
requirements prescribed for the end of the second year of the 
voice course as listed on page 22 of the syllabus of the National 
Association of Schools of Music, except for the foreign lan- 
guage requirement. [Continued on page 63] 
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COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SESSION JULY 6 TO AUGUST 14 


(Six Weeks) 


Graduate and Under-graduate courses for the public school music supervisor and teacher. 


* 
STAFF 
Henry TURNER BAILEY Jacop KwWALWASSER 
& WILLIAM BERWALD ZENO NAGEL 
fA Harowp L. BuTLER ANDRE POLAH 
j FrANcES E. CLARK Victor SAAR 
é Witt EARHART Eart D. Stout 
Kar_ GEHRKENS Harry VIBBARD 
CuHar.es E. GRIFFITH LowELL WELLES 
RICHARD KoUNTZ 
* 
COURSES 
Points of View in Music Chorus 
Education Orchestra 
Problems of Procedure, Ma- Demonstration 
terials, etc. Music Appreciation 
Public School Music Meth- History of Music 
ods Conducting 
a. Primary ; Instrumentation 
b. Intermediate | Piano and Organ 
c. Junior and Senior Voice 
High a 
8 Violin 
Theory—Elementary and Piano Methods 
Advanced : ar 
pan Teaching of Singing 
Sight Singing Voice Literature 
Ear Training Tests and Measurements 
Harmony Psychology of Music 
* 





EVENING RECITALS AND WEEKLY SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA CONCERTS 


Other colleges of the University are in session during the same period. 


Bulletin sent on request 


Director or SuMMER SEssIons 
ADMINISTRATION BuILDING, SyRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
SyracusE, New Yorx 
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a competently written article enti- 

tled “Our Musical Adolescence,” by 
Daniel Gregory Mason, in which he 
characterizes Americans in general as 
adolescents in matters musical. While 
the article gives a true picture of our 
urban adult population the author has 
failed to reveal the underlying causes 
of the recent musical awakening of our 
younger generation and also has failed 
to diagnose correctly the psychological 
reaction of youth to music. 

According to Dr. Mason the singing 
of meritorious music in our schools be- 
gan within the last ten or fifteen years, 
“as a result of the school and college 
glee club movement so magnificently 
pioneered by Dr. Archibald T. Davison 
of Harvard.” If Dr. Mason were to 
peruse the school song material in use 
during the first decade of this century, 
I am sure he would find adequate proof 
that the singing of worth while music 
in our schools began long before the 
Harvard Glee Club sang Palestrina in 
the Detroit union station. 

If, in the early years of school music, 
the quality of music used was inferior, 
it was the result of the influence of the 
so-called musical pedagogues—whom I 
shall call highbrows, having searched in 
vain for a more expressive term by 
which to designate them—who reverently 
reserved all inspirational things for 
maturity, as today they upbraid the Na- 
tional High School Orchestra for at- 
tempting Tschaikowsky symphonies. 


I N a recent issue of Harper’s appeared 


Credit Where Credit Is Due 


The recent phenomenal progress in 
music education is due to the activities 
of the Music Supervisors National Con- 
ference, which, through its research 
groups, has been moulding music edu- 
cation methods to fit into the general 
American scheme of things. 

Throughout the evolution process of 
music education in America, the high- 
brow— meaning the European-trained 
professional musician who calls himself 
a pedagogue—was inclined to hold him- 
self aloof and scoff at the struggles of 
the humble music supervisors who re- 
member only too well the numerous 
unsuccessful overtures they made to his 
group before their efforts were at last 
recognized by none other than Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch who, after conducting the 
first National High School Orchestra at 
Detroit, proclaimed enthusiastically to 
the world that school music “had ar- 
rived.” Thereupon our highbrow blandly 
steps forward and assumes credit for 
the development. 
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ON THE OTHER HAND 


By JOSEPH E. MADDY 


Since the proficiency of the National 
High School Orchestra was dependent 
upon a nation-wide school orchestra de- 
velopment of several years’ growth, the 
ridiculous claim of another of Ameri- 
ca’s musical idols, that “school orches- 
tras began springing up all over the 
country” as a result of certain educa- 
tional broadcasting programs initiated 
in 1926, is equally as fallacious as the 
claim that school vocal music of qual- 
ity is an outgrowth of the Harvard 
Glee Club’s musical activities. - Even 
our contests are attributed by Dr. 
Mason to the influence of intercollegiate 
glee club contests. “The interest spread 
also to the preparatory schools, which 
formed their own groups and held 
their own contests,” states Mr. Mason, 
authoritatively. 


Professional Intolerance 


School music has grown and pros- 
pered as an educational necessity, in 
spite of the intolerant attitude of the 
skeptics, for musical participation is 
now accepted by educators as a great 
socializing force as well as a univer- 
sally popular medium for self-expres- 
sion. Dr. Mason, in his article, quotes 
President Hoover’s greeting to the 
sponsors of the Westchester Music 
Festival, “You are to me the pioneers 
in the great field of organized con- 
structive recreation now so vital to our 
nation.” Mr. Hoover’s greeting thus 
summarizes the vital causes of our 
musical awakening. But Dr. Mason 
warns us “against making the mistake 
of subordinating the best thing in 
music, its beauty, to inferior effects 
such as its social stimulus or its emo- 
tional relief.” Cannot social stimulus and 
emotional relief be achieved through 
beauty, or are these all-important psy- 
chological forces irretrievably wedded 
to the vulgar and ugly? 

To Dr. Mason it is sacrilege for 
mere children to attempt Tschaikowsky, 
Liszt or Bloch. Horrors, they play a 
wrong note occasionally! “What nor- 
mal youngsters would even sit through 
it,” he writes of Bloch’s America, “un- 
less their aesthetic senses were over- 
ruled by obedience or paralyzed patri- 


otism? Why not let them have some 


Grieg or Bizet or even Moszkowski 
. ... give them some Mendelssohn, or 
some easy Haydn, Beethoven or Schu- 
mann,:or even a little Mozart... . It 
is only too evident that this program 
(given by the National High School Or- 
chestra in New York) was never made 





for children, but for advertising, for the 
blasé Carnegie Hall audience, and for 
the proposed European tour!” 

The boys and girls of the National 
High School Orchestra themselves 
unanimously elected to play Tschaikow- 
sky and Bloch in New York and other 
eastern cities—after acquiring a reper- 
toire of nearly a hundred works in- 
clusive of all of the composers men- 
tioned by Mr. Mason. Obedience and 
patriotism had nothing to do with the 
selection of that program. The boys 
and girls were told in advance that 
they would be severely criticized by 
New York music critics for attempting 
such works, but musical adolescence 
answered, “What do we care? Let us 
play what we want.” And they did. 

“How much spontaneous pleasure can 


ordinary healthy children take in 
Tschaikowsky’s melancholy introspec- 
tiveness?” asks Mr. Mason. Well, we 


managed to keep the Pathetique off the 
programs at the National High School 
Orchestra Camp last summer, since it 
had been played during the winter, but 
were obliged to let the orchestra play 
it several times at rehearsals to satisfy 
the demands of the players, for the 
Pathetique is by far the most loved 
composition in the repertoire of the 
National High School Orchestra. 


Educational Viewpoint Necessary 


It is one thing to understand music 
and another thing to understand adoles- 
A thorough understanding of 
necessary if we are to weld 
Even 


cence. 
both is 
the two into a musical America. 
then we must be practical. 

The professional musician who pre- 
scribes Mozart and Haydn fails to take 
into consideration the fact that our 
school orchestras have their own pecu- 
liar process of development, beginning 
with brass, then strings and finally 
woodwinds; that horns, oboes and bas- 
soons (so vital in Mozart and Haydn) 
are the last to develop in the school 
orchestra and that trumpets and trom- 
bones, always plentiful in the school 
orchestra, would have to remain silent 
most of the time when playing Mozart 
and Haydn. The professional does not 
realize that the school orchestra is a 
regular class, and that it is the duty 
of teachers to keep every pupil busily 
and purposefully occupied during every 
class session. If we were to dismiss 
the brass players we would have to an- 
swer to the principal, and if made to 
sit silently they would drop out of the 
organization. 

The highbrow—again I deplore the 
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limited-vocabulary which forces the use 
of this unpleasant term—would cry 
scandal if a school orchestra contami- 
nated the name of Haydn with a trom- 
bone! We must base the school or- 
chestra repertoire largely upon works 
scored for full orchestra inclusive of 
trumpets, trombones, tuba and drums. 
More than that, we must so plan our 
work that every player of every instru- 
ment has something important and in- 
teresting to do at every rehearsal, for 
school orchestra members work for 
sheer joy of self-expression and not 
for money—a vital phase which is 
likely to be entirely overlooked by the 
professional. The minute we try to 
force on a_ student orchestra music 
which lacks that appeal so essential to 
the expression of the emotional intensity 
inherent in the adolescent, the morale 
of the members begins to sink. If we 
persist, the members commence to miss 
rehearsals and the orchestra conse- 
quently tends toward disintegration. All 
school orchestra directors know this; it 
is too often overlooked by our critics. 

This year the high school orchestras 
of the country—the best ones—will en- 
ter the national contest playing a move- 
ment from Cesar Franck’s D Minor 
Symphony. Again we may expect to 
be censured for such blasphemous im- 
pertinence. But those who come to 
Cleveland to judge the contest, will 
think differently, we hope, after they 
have seen and heard and mingled with 
these “adolescent musicians.” 

Among the world-famous musicians 
who have participated gratuitously in 
the activities of the National High 
School Orchestra are: Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, Frederick Stock, Walter Dam- 
rosch, Henri Verbrugghen, Howard 
Hanson, Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, John 
Philip Sousa, Leo Sowerby, Edgar 
Stillman-Kelley, Carl Busch, John Ers- 
kine, Ernest Hutcheson, Rudolph Ganz, 
Guy Maier, and Percy Grainger, all of 
whom are enthusiastically sympathetic 
toward the project. 

In consideration of Mr. Mason’s ar- 
ticle it is interesting to note the works 
which some of the above mentioned 
conductors chose to program when 
conducting the National High School 
Orchestra: 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, first appearance: 
Schubert, Moment Musical and March 
Militaire; Beethoven, Turkish March. 
Second appearance: Wagner, Tannhauser 
Overture, Beethoven, First Symphony; 
Haydn, Cello Concerto; Tschaikowsky, An- 
dante Cantabile from String Quartet, and 
Marche Slav. 

FREDERICK STOCK: Dvorak, New World 
Symphony. 

WALTER DAMROSCH: Liszt, Les Pre- 
ludes; Wagner, Meistersinger Prelude. 

HENRI VERBRUGGHEN: Schubert, Un- 
finished Symphony; Beethoven, Egmont 
Overture; Brahms, Double Concerto; 
Tschaikowsky, Marche Slav. 
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HOWARD HANSON: Hanson, Nordic Sym- 
phony, Pan and the Priest; Wagner, Ri- 
enzi Overture; Sibelius, Finlandia; Hadley, 
Prelude from Azora; Skilton, Two Indian 
Dances; MacDowell, Scotch Poem, Wood- 
land Sketches; Herbert, Irish Rhapsody. 

EDGAR STILLMAN-KELLEY: Kelley, New 
England Symphony, Aladdin Suite. 

LEO SOWERBY: Sowerby, Irish Washer- 


woman, Money Musk, When Autumn 
Comes. For his second performance Mr. 
Sowerby composed his symphonic poem 


Prairie, and conducted its first perform- 
ance. (The predominating rhythm in this 
work is seven-and-one-half quarter time.) 
PERCY GRAINGER: Grainger, Irish Tune, 
To a Nordic Princess, Nightingale and 
Two Sisters, Lord Peter’s Stable Boy, 
Spoon River, Marching Song of Democ- 
racy, Jutish Melody. After his visit to 


the camp Mr. Grainger wrote: “Let me 
say that I, personally, find it perfect and 
satisfying as it is . .. . Both humanly 


and musically I know nothing to compare 

with it.” 

It would scarcely seem fitting to des- 
ignate the above named musicians as 
“confused counsels” as Dr. Mason im- 
plies in his article, “It seems clear 
enough that so long as such confused 
counsels rule it, the National High 
School Orchestra cannot fully achieve 
its great work of making our people 
feel and think music spontaneously.” 

Perhaps not, but it will make hun- 





dreds of thousands of boys and girls 
work assiduously for the possibility of 
admission to the National High School 
Orchestra; it will help other hundreds 
of thousands to find themselves in the 
joy of musical self expression; it will 
lead an appreciable proportion of our 
future citizens to recognize the value 
of music and support musical enter- 
prises; it will do more toward making 
America a music loving, music partici- 
pating nation than all of the profes- 
sional symphony orchestras, opera com- 
panies and radio programs combined. 


Making America Piano-Conscious by Radio 


HAT appezrs to be one of the 

most extensive and well planned 
propaganda programs ever instigated 
over the radio in behalf of any activ- 
ity or enterprise has been launched for 
the purpose of stimulating interest in 
playing the piano. The program in- 
cludes semi-weekly broadcasts of one- 
half hour each for the entire year, and 
for this purpose the National Broad- 
casting Company has donated its en- 
tire facilities, including line costs and 
staff. The programs will feature na- 
tionally-known artists and wiil be taken 
by the associated stations included in 
the NBC net work, and will be avail- 
able to radio listeners from Canada to 
the Gulf, and from coast to coast. 

The promoters of this gigantic cam- 
paign believe thet thousands of boys 
and girls and men and women who do 
not now play can become more or less 
intimate with the piano keyboard if 
given the right introduction. The first 
purpose of these broadcasts will be to 
combine with pleasing and sornewhat 
informal programs of good music the 
repeated suggestion that what is done 
in the studio for the benefit of the 
radio audience can likewise be done in 
the home by the listener if he so de- 
sires. In other words, the listener will 
have opportunity to sit down side by 
side with great artists and find that, 
after all, there is no great mystery 
about learning to play; that the joy of 
music-making is not a reward that 
comes after months and years of “tak- 
ing lessons,” but begins with the first 
step. 

The first step in this instance will be 
by means of a series of ten demon- 
strations to be offered later in the year 
under the supervision of a nationally- 
known master teacher. Announcement 
will be made, in due time, that all lis- 
teners may have on application, en- 
tirely without charge, a piano keyboard 
chart and a manual. Instructions will 
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be given for tuning the home piano to 
the proper pitch, so that the pupil may 
play with the teacher in the distant 
studio. (This at least should help the 
piano tuning business!) 





Music Education Through 
Radio 


Ne developments are taking 
place daily in the educational 
use of radio, therefore the chair- 
man of the Committee on Radio in 
Music Education extends a stand- 
ing invitation to supervisors of 
music and others to keep him ad- 
vised of interesting and significant 
education undertakings in this new 
field. 

A noteworthy experiment in this 
field is that of the Michigan Uni- 
versity of the Air which will offer 
five half hour lessons in the playing 
of all band instruments (except 
drums) each Monday afternoon at 
2:00 o'clock Eastern Standard Time 
beginning February 16 and con- 
tinuing through March 16. The 
lessons will be broadcast over Sta- 
tion WJR, Detroit, by Dr. Joseph 
E. Maddy, Professor of Music at 
the University of Michigan and 
Conductor of the National High 
School Orchestra. 

The purpose of the course is to 
provide instruction for those who 
have had no previous training and 
is especially planned for children 
from the fourth grade through high 
school. The intention is to ad- 
vance students to a point where 
they may continue as a_ school 
band without further specialized in- 
struction. 

Printed lesson pamphlets con- 
taining the music may be obtained 
from the Michigan University of 
the Air, Ann Arbor, or the State 
Department of Public Instruction, 
Lansing. 

I should be very much interested 
in receiving reports from schools 
taking advantage of this oppor- 
tunity. 

Epcar B. Gorpon, 

The University of Wisconsin, 

Madison, Wis. 














After the ten demonstrations have 
been given, it is expected that the pupil 
will be ready and eager to continue 
with a local teacher, either by joining 
a piano class in the local schools or 
elsewhere, or by enrolling for private 
lessons. - 

It is part of the plan to make direct 
contact with teachers throughout the 
country, so that at the proper time 
teacher and pupil may be brought to- 
gether. 

The promoters explain that while this 
is frankly propaganda in behalf of the 
music profession and the music indus- 
try, the success of the plan is based 
entirely on the benefits that it will 
bring directly to the people, and for this 
reason the entire series of broadcasts 
will be conducted on the highest possi- 
ble plane, and without reference to or 
connection in dny manner with any firm 
or industry. 

Professional approval of the scheme 
is evidenced by the growing list of 
artists who not only endorse it, but 
who have agreed to appear without 
compensation as guest artists. Among 
them are: Karl Freidberg, Herma 
Menth, Sigismund Stojowski, Ernest 
Hutcheson, Ernest Schelling, Percy 
Grainger, Harold Bauer, Olga Samar- 
off, Yolanda Mero, and others. 

The broadcasts occur every Saturday 
morning from 11:30 to 12:00, Eastern 
Standard time, and every Tuesday <f- 
ternoon from 3:00 to 3:30, Eastern 
Standard time. The former period is 
announced as “Keys to Happiness,” and 
the latter as “Music in the Air.” 

JourNAL readers have no doubt al- 
ready heard one or more of these 
broadcasts, and perhaps know some- 
thing of the plan. Because of its far- 
reaching possibilities, and because super- 
visors and music teachers will want to 
watch the development, it seems quite 
worth while to outline in this depart- 
ment the facts as they are given to us. 
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WENTY years ago there came 
into school music a new prob- 
lem, a new point of view, a new 
objective, a new phase of music educa- 
tion. It became possible to listen to fine 
music, songs, known and unknown, 
which became patterns, but also—won- 
der of wonders—for the first time it 
became possible to hear instrumental 
music, 

The early years of the epochal dis- 
spent in becoming ac- 
quainted with the new idea—experi- 
menting, exploring, adjusting; finding a 
new technique, a new definition, a new 
pedagogy, a new psychology of the 
uses of music in education. 

The listening lesson had come into 
being and into general use. A _possi- 
bility was immediately offered of corre- 
lating music with other subjects in the 
curriculum and for applying the new- 
est methods of the teaching of other 
subjects to the teaching of music with 
music. 

Listening lessons grew and flourished, 
often only a passive pouring-over, or 
a memory drill or a momentary ex- 
posure to a bit of beauty—yet they 
were a development of real education 
through the ear gate—a new channel of 
approach to the mentality, to the imag- 
ination, and to the emotions, in addition 
to the already recognized visual track. 

The general apathy of educators 
gradually disappeared and music _be- 
came a major subject. Men and women 
necessity for 
music in education as an element in 
the preparation of the child for its 
complex present day life. So musical 
intelligence is today recognized as a 
requisite for the proper enjoyment of 
leisure, especially since the advent of 
the radio which with its abundance of 
music, calls for careful discrimination. 

The necessity of being uriderstood 
has imposed upon the announcers the 
task of cultivating diction, enunciation, 
accent, inflection—in short — beautiful 
speech. This has probably done more 
already in stimulating unconscious ef- 
fort to improve the speech of millions 
of listeners in all parts of the country 
than all our societies organized for the 


covery were 


were awakened to the 


purpose. 


HE pattern of beautiful speech or 

of beautiful singing improves the 
localism, the bad habits of breathing, 
phrasing, tone production as nothing 
else can do. To understand the mean- 
ing of great music, however, its mood 
and its messages, requires something 
more than pattern and conscious imi- 
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Radio and Music Appreciation 


By DR. FRANCES E. CLARK 


tation. There enters the absolute ne- 
cessity of foundational study, informa- 
tion and individual experience in the 
media which conveys the message. 

An educator recently criticised the 
tendency to teach facts rather than to 
teach judgments. He pointed out that 
factual subjects and teaching came from 
a former generation, that today facts 
are shifting and the need lies rather 





Music Appreciation Department 


HIS article, the second of a 

series offered by this depart- 
ment, consists of extracts from Dr. 
Clark's address on “Education 
through the Air,” given before the 
Music Teachers National Associa- 
tion at St. Louis on December 
thirty-first. 

The radio, Dr. Clark warned in 
her address, offers a well nigh 
boundless opportunity in musical 
education, but one that must be 
harnessed and controlled. Broad- 
casters are experimenting and giv- 
ing evidence of their willingness to 
cooperate, but they can go no 
further than the popular school 
demand will accept. Urging educa- 
tors first of all to formulate specific 
demands, Dr. Clark calls attention 
to the need then of reorganizing, 
and readjusting school programs to 
t make the reception of such pro- 
* grams valuable and _ stimulating, 
with the end in view of accom: 
plishing better coordination of the 
life interests of child, parent, and 
schools. 

MABELLE GLENN, 
Chairman, 
Music Appreciation Committee. 











in forming judgments; also that meth- 
ods of teaching must be changed from 
that of teaching a body of facts to 
that which involves teaching of dis- 
crimination and the use of judgment. 
Thinking must take the place of mem- 
ory work-—-individual initiative replac- 
ing authority. Now where must a child 
begin to compare, discriminate, and 
form judgments? And what body of 
material can be offered for the proc- 
ess? The paper folding, block build- 
ing, and basket weaving of the kin- 
dergarten are excellent, but there is 
little to replace these creative processes 
in the grades. Music, more than any 
other one subject, answers this demand. 

Recorded music, if properly presented, 
supplies this much needed material at 
all stages of the child’s development. 
What does the music say? What does 
this say? What do you think? What 
is it about? How does it go? Which 









is fast, which is high, which is happy, 
which is dancing, which is capricious? 
Which is quiet, which is restless, which 
is resting, which working, which pens- 
ive, which sad, which struggling with 
great emotion? Comparison, judgment, 
response, and experience. 

Music is the greatest of the arts, but 
it is elusive, ephemeral, fleeting. One 
may stand for hours before the great 
masterpieces of art in the Louvre, find- 
ing new beauties at every turn; yet one 
may return the next year or twenty 
years thereafter and renew the study 
of the same canvas with increased 
pleasure. Not so with music. One 
hears a great work magnificently played 
and possibly one may hear the same 
orchestra play it again or another may 
interpret it again, but it can never be 
the same, it has vanished like the rose- 
ate clouds at dawn or the fading of 
the gorgeous sunset. To form judg- 
ments then, it is necessary to compare 
many music selections to determine the 
rhythmic pattern, the melodic line, the 
colorful harmonization, the themes, the 
form, the mood, or atmosphere, the flow 
of phrase, the nationality appeal, the 
episodes, the characterizations of peo- 
ple or things, all of which are based 
on experience, experience, and more 
experience in careful active listening to 
a great number of examples or all 
these factors, singly—point by point— 
and finally for general conception and 
comparison as between specific wan 1 
tions of great works. 


HESE educational processes of 
f pronwty discrimination, judg- 
ments, fostered throughout the lower and 
intermediate gradés, lead at once to such 
elemental skills in determining differ- 
ences, likenesses, unusual or peculiar 
trends between or among two or more 
contrasted pieces of good music, as to 
make specific study of a given selec- 
tion to be heard from the orchestra 
in the presence, by record, or over the * 
air, a joyous thrill of discovery. 

The full effectiveness of education 
over the air depends on adequate train- 
ing of the hearing faculties of the 
pupil, on the age-old yet ultra-new 
progressive principle of ACTIVE LIS- 
TENING. If the fleeting impression, 
as it comes on wings of music over 
the air, is to leave any lasting impres- 
sion, it must follow painstaking train- 
ing of the ears to catch the evanescent 
vanishing strain. The only direct train- 
ing practical in the school field lies in 
music appreciation and understanding. 
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—and We Guarantee 


to Give Your School 
a Playing Band in 12 Weeks 


The Only School Band Plan 
that is Guaranteed 


Hundreds of School Bands have been organized under 
the Holton Plan without a single failure. We guarantee 
to produce a playing band in your school in twelve weeks 
time. Success is Certain! 


No Financial Risk to You, 
the School or Parents 


If we cannot produce a playing band in 12 weeks the 
plan will not have cost the school or the parents a single 
penny. That is the only basis upon which we organize 
school bands and we have been highly successful in every 
instance. 


We Interest Children and Parents 


Superintendent is entirely relieved of the tedious work 
and responsibility of interesting children or parents in 
purchasing instruments, making proper choice of instru- 
ments and guaranteeing each child’s progress. 


No Conflict with Class Work 


Instruction is conducted during regular study periods. 
Any child from fourth grade up is eligible. Any number 
can participate. It arouses self interest in the student — 
keeps many. a boy or girl in school who might miss a full 
education without it. It is one of the most tangible per- 
manent evidences of work well done that a supervisor can 
leave behind him. Write at once giving your grade and 
high school enrollment, and if possible names of Super- 
intendents in neighboring towns who deserve a band. 


FRANK HOLTON & CO. 


‘600 CHURCH ST. ELKHORN, WIS. 
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‘*THE GOVERNOR’S 


ae 4 
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8 GOVERNORS 


wee 


SRST 
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Sated ban” Lontine mF the 


ee a A unison and 
Robinson | 
Crusoe’ 


Two-part Chil- 
dren’s Cantata. 
Adapted especially 
for use with Boys. 


Lyrics arranged 
from Defoe by Edith 
Sanford Tillotson. 
Music by 
Ira B. Wilson. 
50 cents per copy. 





A single copy of ‘Robinson Crusoe’’ will 
be sent on approval upon request. 


NEW 1930 SCHOOL 


OCTAVOS 


SUPPLEMENTARY CHORUSES 


$117. 
5118. 


My Canoe. Two-part, Wilson $0.08 
The Calling Sea, Two-part 





EEE Wilson .08 
Comes the Dawn, Tworpart 

ccnanseqacoupunannasmmannaginanett Wilson .08 
Gypsies’ Evening Song, Two- 


SEIS cummin ENO 863 DO 
Oh, for Wings! Two-part 

cecsecetnensererereseeeneeeeMendelssohn .08 
The Wind's from the North, 

Two-part (boys) Wilson 08 
Good Night, Sweet Day 

- ee 


Wilson -10 


single copy each of the octavos listed 
will be sent on approval upon request. 


DAUGHTER”’ 


y An Operetta 
for the 
Use of Senior 


oe | High Schools. 
0 ka poche and lyrics by 
~ bak Alfred W. Wake- 

f man. 


Music by Ira B. 
Wilson. 





Beautiful elaborate music. The book is 


dramatic, interesting and practical. Or- 
chestra parts and stage manager's guide 
available $1.00 per copy. 

A_ single copy of ‘‘The Governor's 
Daughter” will be sent on approval upon 
request 


“CIRCUS DAY’ 


J An Operetta for 


Girdcus (Day / Junior High 





of oy 


9 Schools and 
: Older Children 





Book and lyrics by 
Caroline Boalt Lo- 
} renz. 
OPeeerra 
- Music by John S. 
cme > 
aio Fearis. 


Mostly unison music (never more than 
parts), easy, rousing choruses. The 
is clever, with splendid possibilities 
spectacular tableau. 
and stage manager's guide may be secured. 


Orchestra parts 


$1.00 per copy. 


A single copy of ‘‘Circus Day’’ will be 
sent on approval upon request. 


Lorenz Publishing Co. 


501 E. 3rd St., DAYTON, OHIO 
1 


91 7th Ave., NEW YORK 


218 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
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We are hearing a great deal of the 
creative idea in music and some there 
be who have defined creative music as 
pertaining to the manual feat of whit- 
tling a cigar box into a /pre-primitive 
fiddle, or the crude punghing of holes 
in a corn stalk to make a pre-pan pipe, 
or a fatuous pouring of water into 
bottles or glasses, making paste board 
drums and wood block xylophones. To 
call these manual arts MUSIC, is a far 
stretch of nomenclature. The raucous 
noises produced are destructive of all 
ear training in the field of appreciating 
beauty in music; the results of labored 
efforts to produce even the simplest 
near-tune is pervertive of any concept 
or recognition of musical tone. 

If experience in hearing beautiful 
music, making _ response, physically, 
mentally, and in words spoken or writ- 
ten is of the high value ascribed by 
nearly all, then the distorted, thinned, 
flat and colorless tone heard on these 
crude make-believe toys is ruinous to 
the fine appreciation of beauty in music 
without which its value in education 
fails. 


66 REATIVE” music in its true 

+ sense, is one of the most vital 
developments in the new technique in 
teaching music appreciation, but by 
“creative” I mean mental training, not 
manual exercises in making crude pre- 
primitive toy instruments which becomes 
a menace to the very thing for which 
it exists. Creative music there must be 
in the sense of thought stimuli, music 
which inspires dreams and suggest deli- 
cate imagery, transporting the 
listener into strange lands and into 
heights of emotional delight not hith- 
erto experienced: this is CREATIVE 
MUSIC of a real worth. 

Almost at once comes the desire to 
think new tunes to express the meaning 
of given words—often they too are the 
creative product of class or individual. 

An author has said recently in an 
article headed “The Creative Spirit in 
Education” : I have been visiting 
schools for twenty-five years, and I 
have seen the immobile child 
change slowly into a talking, moving 
child. The outstanding characteristic 
of this talking, moving child is his ab- 
sorbing interest in creating something. 
His talk is creative, his very bodily 
movements are creative; he invents, 
writes original stories and poems; 
thinks, questions, scrutinizes, is aware 
of the activities of the world—in short, 
is an original, unique individual. The 
new child came when the more awful 
suppressions were removed in the home 
and in the school. He was there all 
the time, but no one had noticed him. 

Suppression is giving away to 
activity. The chief new element is the 


. 
- _ 


music 


silent 








happy child. A happy child is an ac- 
tive child, an original child, one who 
thinks for himself, makes things, cre- 
ates. The creative child is a busy per- 
son. Terrific interest drives him at 
school tasks which in the old days took 
a lot of teaching power... . 

“The creative spirit not only gives us 
an active, energizing young person in- 
terested in school life, but it presents 
us with a young artist. This is per- 
haps the most astonishing phenomenon 
in the new education. The very young 
children make excellent products.. We 
adults are forced to admire them. Even 
in the early primary grades their work 
in color, illustrative of their school 
studies, is worth looking at. It is often 
splashy and gaudy, because we have 
learned that youth must be free to ex- 
press himself in his own ways, unless 
we desire to chill the fine ardor that 
keeps him going, but here and there, 
in spite of much clumsiness in execu- 
tion, is a piece of work which fires us 
with that feeling which only the true 
artist can give. And in writing, par- 
ticularly in the verse, the product is 
altogether lovely. Why, the new crea- 
tive child is able to thrill us with some- 
thing in words that almost succeeds in 
being literature! We had laboriously 
thought we could teach them how to 
write, and lo! they already know. 
Often indeed their creation is something 
in beauty and power that we could not 
achieve ourselves.” 

Radio has possibilities for aiding 
greatly in this relatively new field of 
education, but master teachers must be 
trained for this particular thing—those 
who possess, of course, the required 
pedagogy and psychology, but 
who in addition have the requisite voice 
quality, diction, pervasive human ele- 
ment in lilt of phrase, and yes, subtly 
conveyed, an alluring air personality. 
It is a new medium and requires a 
new technique in presenting it to the 
susceptible mind of youth. 


those 


ONSIDERATION might be given 
C to a new department in the Na- 
tional Education Association—that of 
“Aural” education, complementing the 
department of visual education. All 
education through the ear-gate has been 
made of vastly greater significance by 
the advent of radio, but radio teaching 
demands ear training. Any lesson that 
is to be received with any hope of 
value beyond the mere tickling of the 
senses, must have adequate preparation, 
—precisely as good teaching has always 
required, but this time it must be in 
advance of the class recitation. 

If the program is to be great music, 
then must the music itself be heard and 
heard again. One must hear and live 


(Continued on page 81) 
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The Outstanding Beginner’s Class or Individual Combina- 
tion Band and Orchestra Book 


Foundation 
to 


Band Playing 
By 
F. O. Griffen 


An elementary method for indi- 
vidual or class instruction for 
band and orchestra instruments. 
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ORE than 200,000 copies (far more than all similar books con- 
bined) put into use in school work in two years, by 


Supervisors and Band Instructors 


Already this season thousands of copies have been ordered by 
supervisors for use in training young bands at the opening of the 
school year. 

This series of books was specially prepared to provide an inter- 
esting and rapidly progressive course for the instruction of young 
bands and is the most important and largest selling work of this 
kind in existence. 

There is a separate book for each individual instrument and by 
the use of this method young bands will make unbelievable progress, 
the performers showing a skill and proficiency unattainable with the 
use of any other method. It is strictly an elementary method, but 
it is not just another beginner’s system. It is built up along entirely 
different lines and contains material necessary for 16 weeks’ study 
so skillfully graded and carefully explained that it will not, so to 
speak, “stick the band.” Each lesson is quickly and permanently 
absorbed and any music teacher, supervisor, or musician with a fair 
knowledge of music can, with the aid of this book, organize and 
lead a band to success. Foundation to Band Playing makes it pos- 
sible for every community to have a band even though it may not 
be in a position to afford the services of a professional band leader. 

Another novel feature of the Foundation to Band Playing has 
been the addition of string instruments ad lib, so that the method 
is now complete for every orchestra and band instrument. Each 
book consists of 16 lessons, including 84 exercises and melodies, all 
covering elementary work of the organization. Each lesson is clearly 
and logically conducted and the explanations are clear and distinct 
and it is unquestionably one of the most important books of its 
kind so far published. Each book contains all the charts and scales 
which are necessary, also Dictionary of about 25 terms most often 
used in music and, in fact, there is such a wealth of real instruction 
material included in this method that every band leader, supervisor, 
and instructor should certainly send for one of these excellent books. 


INSTRUMENTATION 


..Bb Cornets-Trumpets .Bass Clarinet ..Trombone T. C. 


[Conductor] ... Soprano Saxophone .. Trombone B. C. 
..Db Piccolo .. Alto Saxophone ...Baritone B. C. 
.. Eb Clarinet ...Tenor Saxophone ...Bb Bass T. C. 
.Oboe & C Saxophone ...Baritone Saxophone ...Eb Bass 
.. Bassoon ... Altos-Horns ... BBb Bass 
.Bb Clarinets ...C Flute .. Drums 


.. Baritone T. C, 
ORCHESTRA PARTS 


|, Alto Clarinet 


..Trombone B, C. ... Viola ... String Bass ... Flute in C 
. Violins ... Cello ...Horns in F ...Piano Acc. 
PRICES 


Piano Part $1.00 All Other Parts 75c. 


(Send for Special Sample Cornet Part and Descriptive Circular) 


BAND BOOKS <————— ELEMENTARY———> ORCHESTRA BOOKS 
These books are particularly for t organizati FREE a complete sample Solo Cornet part FREE 
of the band books and a First Violin part of the orchestra books. 
Sinema Every supervisor and band teacher should be thoroughly acquainted with these books. ena aE 
_— ite. 


; NOW READY 
LESSONS & Advanced 


FOUNDATION [i 


Lessons 
By 


F. O. Griffen 


A series of books to follow the 
author’s famous “FOUNDA- 
TION TO BAND PLAYING.” 





‘ec DVANCED LESSONS” is for individual or class study and 
recreation. It contains 90 exercises and selections in 


Sixteen Progressive Lessons 
For All Band and Orchestra Instruments 


In response to hundreds of reqyests from supervisors and band 
instructors for a book to follow “FOUNDATION TO BAND PLAY- 
ING,” it is with the utmost satisfaction we present this set of books 
by the same author. 

Mr. Griffen’s experience acquired in training young bands for 
many years, coupled with his ability and knowledge of the needs 
of such organizations qualified him for writing the two greatest 
educational works of the kind ever produced. 

“ADVANCED LESSONS” follows the same plan and general 
manner of “FOUNDATION TO BAND PLAYING.” These lessons 
are in progressive order. In the last part of the books is a number 
of compositions of the variety and grade for a good concert. 


Below is Explained Some of the High Spots of this 
Wonderful Work 


Page 1. Introduction, explaining the book and suggesting ways to 
get the most out of the work. 

Page 5. Exercises in playing intervals, thirds, fourths, sixths and 
octaves with several different articulations, putting into practice 
the information learned on page 4. 

Page 7. Tone, intonation, scale and fingering exercises in different 
keys, which when used as suggested on page 6 is the same as 
three pages of exercises in this key. 

Page 13. More rhythm and harmony exercises, this time with mel- 
ody playable by any instrument parts for three to five instru- 
ments, illustrating a complete band arrangement, thus showing 
the students how the different parts work together. 

Page 21. Exercises in melodic and harmonic minor scales and dia- 
tonic and chromatic triplets, with explanations. 

Pages 23 to 36, inclusive. Marches, waltzes, serenades, melodies, 
overtures, etc. Solid band compositions of a grade students of 
this series can play right along with the lessons. 


INSTRUMENTATION 
..Solo Cornet ...-Bb Soprano ...2nd Trombone, T.C. 
[Conductor] Saxophone ...1st Trombone, B, C. 
ist Cornet ...Eb Alto Saxophone ...2nd Trombone, B. C. 
...2md Cornet ...Bb Tenor Saxophone ...3rd_ Tromb. 
... 8rd Cornet ... Eb Baritone [Bb Bass] B. C. 
..Db Flute or Piccolo Saxophone ...1st Eb Horn [Alto] 
...Eb Clarinet ...Bb Bass or Bass ...2nd Eb Horn [Alto] 
..Solo or Ist Bb Saxophone ... 3rd Eb Horn [Alto] 
Clarinet ... Oboe ..4th Eb Horn [Alto] 
..2nd Bb Clarinet . Bassoon .Eb Bass [Tuba] 


:; BBb Bass [Tuba] 


... Baritone, T. C. ° 
.. Drums, tympani, 


.Baritone, B. C. 


...3rd Bb Clarinet 
..Eb Alto Clarinet 


..Bb Bass Clarinet .1st Trombone, T. C. bells, ete. 
ORCHESTRA PARTS 
...1st_ Violin ..- lst Horn in F ...Flute C 
.. 2nd Violin ...2nd Horn in F . Cello 
... Viola ..- 3rd Horn in F ...Tenor Banjo 
.. String Bass ...4th Horn in F ... Piano 


Piano Part $1.00 Other Parts .75 Each 
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Hibs: 


Band and Orchestra Books for Young Players 


ORCHESTRA 


JENKINS BEGINNER’S ORCHESTRA BOOK AND INSTRUCTOR 

Contains the rudiments of music; instructions for tuning the 
orchestra; exercises, harmonized and in unison; hymns; national 
airs and many original compositions. 


JENKINS ADVANCED ORCHESTRA BOOK 
Contains waltzes, marches, overtures, operatic selections, sacred 
selections, etc., arranged for intermediate players. 
JENKINS ARTISTIC ORCHESTRA BOOK 


For parlor, concert, church, theatre, hotel, school. Every piece 
easily and attractively arranged. 





BAND 
JENKINS BEGINNER’S BAND BOOK AND INSTRUCTOR 

Contains national melodies; original compositions (very easy) 
also elements of music, scales, instructions for tuning the band, and 
many other features invaluable to a beginner’s band. 

JENKINS ADVANCED BAND BOOK 

Contains waltzes, marches, operatic selections, serenades, funeral 
marches, sacred selections. Effective and brilliant even when played 
by only seven performers. 

JENKINS MONITOR BAND BOOK OF MARCHES 

By Geo. Rosenkrans. School Bands—Street Bands—Concert 
Bands. Arrangements are for the enjoyment of the performer, 
whether amateur or professional. 





Jenkins Music Company, Kansas City, Missouri 


Send free sample Violin Part 1 Solo Cornet [J Selected and free descriptive circulars 


FREE [.) 
hea aa sougilian 
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VOCAL MUSIC DEPARTMENT | 


Conducted by Hott1s Dann, Director, Department of Education, New York University 





Significance of Choral Singing 
James Francis CooKE 


‘NOME day, in one of the great psy- 
S chological laboratories, an expert 
with delicate electrical apparatus 
will divine the reason why singing in 
groups brings those who participate into 
infinitely closer, finer, more sympathetic 
vibrations with each other, which lead 
to greater happiness and clearer under- 
standing, sympathy and fellowship. But 
what will be the use? We instinctively 
know these things already. They are 
part of the common experience of all 
men. 

Just as a giant magnet influences every 
molecule of all pieces of steel brought 
within its range, so, when approached 
in the proper spirit, does music, and 
choral music in particular, affect in some 
mystic manner all those who take part 
in it, with inevitable benefit to the in- 
Social harmony and choral 
harmony seem to be one. If you doubt 
this, think of the huge English enthusi- 
asm for their magnificent choirs and 
choral competitions; think of the Welsh 
Eisteddfods; think of the German Sang- 
erbunds, and of the French and Scandi- 
navian choral contests. Nothing repre- 
sents keener rivalry, yet nowhere in 
human society is more friendly unity or 


dividual. 


fair play to be found. 

The idea is fantastic, but if some one 
had called the nations of the earth 
together in a great choral festival in 
1914, and had had them sing together 
long enough to become musically syn- 
chronized, the great World War would 
battleships and 


have been impossible; 


cannon would have rotted with rust, 
untold billions of money would have 
been saved, countless graves would have 


remained undug, the monstrous after- 
math through which we have been pass- 
ing could never have been, and torrents 
of heart-blood would never have flowed 
forth. 

Grant us power and wisdom to bring 
the world to grasp the truth that music, 
the universal language, is one of the 
greatest forces for the advancement of 
peace and understanding. These to- 
gether with well directed enterprise, 
organized experience and honest labor, 
are the very foundations of production, 
distribution, trade and finance, upon 
which world-wide prosperity in human 
affairs depends. 

Let us have more choral singing. It 
is one of the great forward steps in 
civilization. Why not an international 
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A Symposium on Choral Singing 
RReCanaNe with the present 


issue, this department will pre- 
sent a series of short articles by 
leaders in the world of music, on 
the importance, promotion and im- 
provement of choral singing inside 
and outside of school and college. 
Considering the lively and increas- 
ing interest in choral singing 
throughout the country, the pres- 
ent seems an opportune time for 
this symposium. The writers of 
the opening articles appearing in 
this issue include James Francis 
Cooke, author and musician, inter- 
nationally known as the editor of 
the Etude; Clayton W. Old, Presi- 
dent of the Associated Glee Clubs 
of America; Carl Engel, formerly 
Chief of Music Division, Library 
of Congress, now President of G. 
Schirmer, Inc., New York; Os- 
bourne McConathy, author and 
past president of the National Con- 
ference, and Jacob A. Evanson, 
conductor of the Flint, Michigan, 
A Cappella Choir. 


Ho.uis DANN. 











contest of the great choruses of the 
world? It would be far more inspir- 
ing than the Olympic Games. 


Associated Glee Clubs Approve 
CLayton W. OLpD 
’ 4 HE Associated Glee Clubs of Amer- 

I ica learns with gratification of the 
plans of the National Conference and 
associated leaders for the advancement 
of choral singing. Its governors will 
be gratified if, as the plans develop, 
it is found that its cooperation, and 
that of its far-flung member clubs, can 
be of material assistance in hastening 
the day when music will assume its 
rightful place in the lives of the men 
and women of America. 

This association has, for five years, 
been engaged in a campaign to estab- 
lish friendly and cooperative relations 
between the male chorus organizations 
of the cities, counties and states of the 
United States and Canada in order 
that—through periodic meets, joint con- 
certs and prize competitions—the vital- 
ity of each club may be intensified, a 
widespread public interest created in 
this form of music and (as a result) 
many new clubs brought into existence. 
The activities it has initiated have now 
extended from coast to coast and each 
year brings increasing confirmation of 
the conviction of its founders that a 








national, unifying organization, planning 
and directing the work of its member- 
groups, is essential to the advancement 
of male chorus singing in America. 

We shall be especially interested in 
your undertaking if it includes a pro- 
posal to establish in many cities, east 
and west, a thorough course of train- 
ing for chorus conductors. “Without 
the inspiration of good conductors all 
we can do will be of little avail. We 
are going to need many of them. 

We have a lively sense of our obli- 
gation to your joint organizations for 
their unremitting work in extending to 
city after city the teaching of “sight 
reading” in the public schools. If the 
musical accomplishments and standards 
of the glee clubs are to be raised it can 
only be by better preliminary training 
of singers. Too much time spent at 
rehearsal in learning the notes and too 
little in interpretation of the song-poem 
is the cause of the mediocre output of 
a great many glee clubs. 


Restoring the Musical Amateur 
Cart ENGEL 

S the body needs food to sustain it, 
Aw the soul depends upon music 
for proper nourishment. But whereas 
most people seem to think that they ob- 
tain all the nutritive value of music by 
listening to others performing it, they 
would hardly consider their hunger 
stilled were they merely to watch other 
people eat. Now, the true nutritive 
value of music lies not in listening to 
it but in making it. This is so old and 
trite a fact that it would hardly seem 
to require restatement. But, unmindful, 
we are living in times when most of us 
are satisfied to take our music vicari- 
ously, without gaining from it the spir- 
itual and emotional sustenance that we 
should derive from it. 

Too much stress has been laid on 
specialization and virtuosity in all the 
arts. Thereby the potential amateur 
has been frightened into abject silence 
or passivity. The supposed delight of 
listening to difficult music, brilliantly 
performed, has taken the place of the 
real joy that is to be got from playing 
or singing simple but good music in an 
adequate way. 

Nothing has happened, in recent years, 
to remedy this unfortunate state of af- 
fairs more effectively than the growing 
musical activities in school and college. 
Just as during the formative period the 
body is most dependent on strengthen- 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Gamble Hinged Music Company has secured the 
Publication Rights for the “VOCO STUDY PLAN.” 
A comprehensive MANUAL covering the teaching of 
the lessons and exercises in this unique book will 
shortly be off the press. It will be found of inestimable 


value. 


Free Demonstrations 


Arrangements have been made with the Author of the 
VOCO STUDY PLAN for a series of Free Demon- 
strations to be given, in Chicago, every Saturday. If 
you wish to avail yourself of them, please write to us 
for further information. 


February, Nineteen Thirty-one 
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Gamble Hinged Music Co., 
228 South Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Please send me, postpaid, a copy of the 
“VOCO STUDY PLAN” on approval. 


CO) I enclose $1.10 


() Charge my Account No.............. 














ing nutrition, so the spirit and soul of 
youth require the greatest amount of 
nourishment in order to fit them for 
the tasks of life. It is especially de- 
sirable during school and college that 
music receive its full share of attention 
as an educational discipline for non- 
musicians. 

We are taught mathematics, although 
not all of us may aspire to become ex- 
pert accountants. We are taught to 
write English compositions on a variety 
of subjects, although we may never aim 
to become essayists or novelists. But 
the solving of a mathematical problem 
and the clothing of a logical sequence 
of thoughts in clear and fitting lan- 
guage, are among the accomplishments 
necessary to develop in our mind cer- 
tain qualities that are essential to its 
faultless and nimble functioning. 

Similarly, fine music gives to our 
emotional experiences a fullness and 
ripeness which they cannot attain by 
other means. And this music we should 
make ourselves in order to derive from 
it the possible benefit; we 
should make it, not only individually as 
a gratification of personal tastes, but in 
community with others as an aid to 
cooperation and solidarity. Ensemble 
music—vocal and instrumental, choral 
singing and orchestral playing—is the 
greatest incentive to a true appreciation 
and development of those civic virtues 
and considerations by which alone the 
human race can be maintained. 


highest 


A Few Suggestions 
OsspourNE McConaTHy 

EADERS are needed, men who not 
LE only have the deep desire to serve, 
not only a thorough technique of con- 
ducting and magnetic personality, but 
also the rich background of sound mu- 
sicianship and wide and authoritative 
familiarity with great music. 

Then we need an organized plan for 
placing these leaders where they are 
most needed. I believe the day must 
come when we shall arrive nationally 
at a larger conception of music in com- 
munity life. Cities themselves must 
maintain their amateur musical organ- 
izations by providing adequate housing 
and leadership under municipal recrea- 
tion departments. There should be in 
every city a great municipal recreation 
department. There should be in every 
city a general municipal music director 
under whose guidance both school and 
adult musical activities would be syn- 
chronized. 

A third suggestion would be the or- 
ganization of a national central direc- 
tory of the amateur musicians of the 
country. Every talented high school 
and college singer and player should be 
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registered, and as he goes into business 
life the central office should see to it 
that, no matter where he may locate, 
he is brought into contact with the 
musical life of that community. 

There are other suggestions I would 
like to make, but they would extend my 
statement too’*much. So let this do for 
the present. 


Essentials of Better Choral Singing 
Jacop A. EvANSON 
R. DANN has asked me what I 
think is the most important step 
in the promotion of a country-wide 
movement for better choral singing. 
Since I understand his question to refer 
to choral singing in general and not 
particularly in the schools, I unhesita- 
tingly reply that I believe it should be 
through improving the choral work that 
already exists in the schools. 

It is patent that youth and the schools 
offer the surest and quickest means of 
disseminating a definite body of facts 
and of learning certain habits. Already 
vast numbers of classes are organized 
in the schools for the purpose of learn- 
ing the necessary facts and habits of a 
trained choralist. But there is an ap- 
palling lack of clearly recognized objec- 
tives, the music used too often is poor, 
and the teaching and learning, if any, 
is done in a hit-or-miss method in most 
At the end of a year the mem- 
bers know a few songs, learned mostly 
by rote, but they have no definite train- 
ing. They have mastered no funda- 
mental principles. 


cases. 


It is far less important at the present 
time to increase the number of these 
blindly struggling groups than to lift 
the ones that already exist out of their 
empirical methods, and vague existence. 
In fact, I believe we will lose the con- 
fidence and further indulgence of our 
general educators and administrators 
unless each one of us, as a teacher, in 
the class rooms,'can demonstrate: 


(1) That he has in mind for his choral 
work certain clearly defined and 
educationally worthy objectives. 

(2) That the subject matter or music 
used is an adequate means to ac- 
complish these objectives. 

(3) That he understands the teaching 
and learning processes involved in 
attaining these objectives. 

(4) That he himself possesses those 
standards of technical musical 
training, general education, cultural 
background, intellectual, physical, 
and emotional life that places him 
well in advance of the objectives 
as required of his students. 


It seems to me that these four state- 
ments with all they imply should be 





clear to us as teachers of vocal classes. 
I do not wish to appear dogmatic for 
I am not. But space forbids more than 
a passing comment on each one of these 
much mooted subjects. 

The prime objective to me is the 
development of the emotional life—the 
“spiritual, cultural” value of Dr. Snedden. 
A great masterpiece is the expression 
of an inspired moment in an inspired 
man’s life. When adequately performed 
the performers are re-living that mo- 
ment. The result of such intimacy 
with the thoughts and feelings of the 
immortals is incalculable in terms of 
aroused imagination, nobility and _ re- 
finement of feeling and emotion, and 
generally expanded personality. Musical 
effort that does not do this cannot lay 
claim to serious consideration as a 
school subject. 


Then there are other objectives. Even 
our humble music can with good reason 
advance the objective of intellectual de- 
velopment, for is there a more diff- 
cult mental feat that the student is 
called upon to do than sight-reading? 
To master a complex, eight voiced 
motet by Bach is worthy of the intel- 
lect of a mathematics scholar. Good 
singing in all its phases, despite all 
notions to the contrary, demands a keen 
and active mind. 

The citizenship objective is note- 
worthy because of the need for team 
work as in a musical ensemble. Poor 
work on the part of one mars the good 
work of all the rest. 

The social and leisure time objectives 
are apparent. Even the health objective 
could be advanced, for the best service 
our choir has rendered to many of its 
members is that they have learned 
proper breathing and posture. 

As regards the music used, I would 
first like to say that I believe the a 
cappella choir of mixed voices to be 
the only choral group that can be con- 
sidered on a par with the symphony 
orchestra. The male and female chor- 
uses, at best, can only be considered 
as interesting secondary organizations. 
Moreover, I feel that the literature for 
the former is the only one that can 
stand comparison with the symphony 
orchestra literature. 


This literature is just coming into its 
own and every vocal teacher must know 
all the choral composers (who by the 
way, are almost a totally different group 
from the orchestral composers) and 
their works, especially those suited to 
their use. The choral instructor has 
not done his duty by his class unless 
he has given his students a cross-sec- 
tion of the entire realm of choral music 
through representative compositions of 
the great composers of every school 
and period. We have a worthy exam- 
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CONCERTS IN SCHOOLS 


Bring School Music to Life 


These Four Concerts Vivify Four Distinct Types of Music 






















THE BRAHMS QUARTETTE INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT 


] 
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THE QUARLES TRIO 


























Folk Songs, History, Nationality in Music Chamber Music, Trios, Duos, Solos 
> AMERICAN 
RECITAL CONCERT VOCAL QUARTETTE 





CATHERINE FIELD 























WOTAN ZOELLNER 
Violinist a 
HELEN LOCKWOOD 
ROBERT NORTON Contralto 
Baritone i 
KURTIS BROWNELL 
CHARLES KING 
Pianist 
GEORGE NEWTON 
Baritone 
Recital Music, Vocal and Instrumental A costumed presentation of Opera 


Soe 
THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE ON Music APPRECIATION AS SUBMITTED TO 
THE Music Supervisors NATIONAL CONFERENCE AT CHICAGO, MARCH 28, 1930, HAVE 
BEEN USED AS A BASIS FOR THESE PROGRAMS. 
S>oe% 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, WRITE 
NATIONAL MUSIC LEAGUE, Inc. 


113 W. 57th Street New York City 


A non-profit-making organization for the advancement of music 
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Recent —— 
— Franklin — 


— ¢horals 


By Christopher O'Hare 
TWO-PART CHORALS 


29%—Serenade (She Sleers My Lady Sleeps) 
Li ellow-Emery—.12 

'64—Friends, Tried and True Souvenir js 
rrdla 12 
Flower Song (Faust) Gounod 0 
The Nightinga Song eller—.10 

fhe Tin Grenadiers UT, y Soldiers March) 


Cschaikowsky—. 10 


®—The Swallow (La Golondrina) Serradell 





10—My Evening Star (Cielito Lindo) Sar 10 
r a Wild and Merry I) t Ku 
nwiak-Polish Dance Vieniawski 10 

joL—The Black “iri ade (Salut a Pesth-Iiw 
garian March ° Kowalski—.10 

302—My Treasure (Tresoro Mio) Reeneei 2 
303—Gallant Bows and Curtseys Low Anna 
ry! Air du Rol XIII) ys 
Dancer (Faust Uptodate) Lutz 10 
rhe 3S t Vinsuti 10 
i 0 Ss 1 (Procession of tne 
Ss i i b h 
t Iwa w 10 
>} ’ Hor (March \idta 
Who ¢ her Special Ve n for 
i ram Openis rg 
yme Varting’s Hour (Special Version 
for rogram ¢ ste ing).. Verdi—.19 
208 Hymn to t i Rimsky-Korsakoff 0 
wep River exro Spiritual). .Unkoown 10 
runee PART c 1ORALS (Ss. A. B.) 
‘ ’ Russell—.10 
\ the B a) Up A La 
A | M 1 .. Costa 12 
Ss v la G i). Serradell 0 
Bedout l4 7 Pinsuti ) 
My Evening 5S elit » Lindo)) Santos 19 

»t—My Treasure (Tresvru Mio).....Becucci l 

5—The Hunt ..+..Elder-Emery 12 
Night Song ....EBlder- Emery 12 
Hark Over ‘the Sand (Procession of the 
Sardar) Caucasian Sketches 

ippolitew-Twanow 10 

8 —O Blow, Ye Horns (March from Aida 
Ww Who Gathe (Special Version for 
Program Opening) 

Come Parting’s Hour (Special Version 
for Program Closing) .. Verdi—.10 

9—Hymn to the Sun Rimeky -Korsakoff. 10 
fhe Skirt Dancer (Faust ptoda Lutz 10 

“1—A Song of Finland (Valse Tr 

Sibeli ) 
Deep River (Negre Spir.tuai)..Unknown 
THREE PART CHORALS (s s. A.) 
1 rhe Flatterer Chaminade—.12 
Faint Not Thone! Dark rhy Vay 
Samson and oe lilah) -Saint-Siens 10 
915 Little Star Ks lita) ee I e ) 
916—Friends, Tried "aaa True cae 
7 Pr i 12 
917—The Tin Grenadiers (Toy ! idiers 
March) ° ee Cschaikows 0 
118—Flower Song (Faust ( mod 10 
19 The Nightinea s Song “Zeller 10 
on My Evening Star (Cielito Line lo) . Santos 10 
Serenade to Vida Guiterman- Emery 12 
” My rreasu (Tresoro Mio .- Beeucci 12 
4 © Blow, Ye Horns (March from Aida) 
We Who Gather (Special Version for 


rogram Opening) 
Come Parting’s Hour (Special Mem 
for Program Closing)...........+- _ 
924—The Skirt Dancer (Faust Uptodate) - 
5—A Song of Finland (Valse Triste) 
Sibelius—.1 


co 


) 


Gallant Bow and Curtseys Low (ama- 

ryliss——-Air dw Roi XIIT)... thys 10 

leeep River (Negro Spiritual) icin 19 
Send for complete lists of Two, Three and Four 


choruses—Music sent on approval 
MUSIC SUPERVISORS READY REFERENCE 
oo 
Ss free upon fre Contains complete 
men copies of new "Franklin Two and Three- 
t Chorals. 


KAY AND KAY MUSIC PUBL. CORP. 


4 West 47th Street New York, N. Y 
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By FRENCH 
Primary Music A and B 
The Arfredgar Flash Cards 
{Series A and Series B} 
Cheerful Songs for Little Songsters 


Read Review in Musical Ob- 
server, Issue of July—Page 34. 
Write for Price List. Free 
Booklet. English and Music in 
the Pedagogy of Music. 


THE ARFREDGAR PRESS 
78 Beach St. Revere, Mass. 
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ple in our English literature teacher. 
Choral work in the schools that does 
not use standard literature cannot 
lay claim to serious consideration as a 
school subject. 

As to the teaching and learning 
process, this as I see it, mainly involves 
the following: 

I—Reading of Music, mostly involv- 
ing pitch and duration 

II—Vocal Technique 

(a) The flowing tone, mainly in- 
volving correct breathing 
(b) Quality (and pitch) of tone, 
mainly involving resonance 
Quantity (and pitch) of 
tone, mainly involving focus- 
ing and breathing 
I1I—Diction 
IV—Interpretation — Expressing the 
emotional reaction to text and 
music by means of technique ac- 
quired in I and II. 

All phases of voice culture seem to 
me to come under one or the other of 
these headings. Moreover, they are not 
distinct parts but overlap, react upon 
each other and are working at the same 
time. Each one of these can be made 
a definite assignment and can definitely 
be taught and learned. We simply must 
get over the idea that vocal technique 
cannot be taught. Dr. Dann’s remark- 
able work in this field, on a nation-wide 
basis, should have exploded the last 
remnant of that notion. Choral work 
in the schools that does not do so, can- 
not make a claim for serious consid- 
eration as a school subject. 

As to the personal qualifications, it is 
obvious that if we, as teachers, cannot 
sight-read we probably cannot teach it. 
The same is in the main true of the 
other musical qualifications. If we do 
not have a broad cultural background 
we probably will not be sensitive in our 
reactions to the infinite aspects of life 
which music seeks to express. We sim- 
ply must annihilate the popular notion 
that a musician does not need to be in- 
tellectual. It is true he is, and prop- 
erly so, predominantly emotional, but a 
high order of cerebral powers is indis- 
pensable. This is true of all musicians. 
In the music teacher it is vastly more 


(c 


~~ 


important. 


Emotional work, such as choral work 
should be, is very exhausting. Few, 
without experience, can understand 
this. Large groups add greatly to the 
problems. An enormous physical en- 
ergy is required compared to ordinary 
class room work. It is not a job for 
phlegmatics or anaemics. Real, sound, 
physical energy is a necessity. If we 
do not have a rich and sensitive emo- 
tional life and cannot ourselves reach 
out and up to spiritual heights, we 
surely will be unable to lead others to 
those heights. This is the most serious 
shortcoming of all. 

There is latent in each one of us the 
possibility for all this. The earnest and 
conscientious teachers will achieve it. 
The colleges must become prepared to 
help them: New teachers who do not 
have these qualifications must not be 
granted diplomas. 


The foregoing is not advanced as a 
panacea but simply to call attention to 
the need of definiteness in our work 
and to outline one plan which, how- 
ever imperfect it may be, is at least 
better than no plan at all and is actu- 
ally working. This plan has evolved 
slowly and in fact is in full operation 
for the first time this year. Because of 
it we believe the graduates from our 
choir will step out possessed of cer- 
tain facts and habits and fundamental 
principles which they can apply to choral 
work anywhere. In short, they are be- 
coming soundly trained choralists as far 
as our limited time can advance them. 

Incidentally, we believe this definite- 
ness is the reason our present choir is 
the best one in our history. If its 
method can in a small way help to focus 
attention and discussion on the need of 
developing a fundamental choral tech- 
nique, then this paper will have served 
its purpose. Out of the ensuing dis- 
cussion, definiteness of purpose and pro- 
cedure will become general; school 
choirs will tremendously improve; grad- 
uates will be competently trained in fun- 
damentals; adult choirs into which they 
gravitate will take a new lease on life; 
competent choral conductors will become 
general; America will go singing to her 
destiny. 





EASTERN MUSIC 


CAMP ASSOCIATION 





UPPLEMENTING the story in the 
S December JouRNAL regarding the 
new Eastern Music Camp is news re- 
ceived, just before this issue goes to 
press, from Dorothy Marden, Executive 
Secretary of the Camp Corporation, re- 
garding the organization of the Eastern 
Music Camp Association. This body is 


a non-profit corporation, composed of 
and officered by persons prominent in 
music-education work, who will have 
full control of the educational program 
of the camp, as announced in the De- 
cember Journat. The directorate-per- 
sonnel of the Camp Association inter- 
(Continued on page 54) 
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THE OLD FASHIONED FLUTE 


AT MT. VERNON 
ACCOMPANYING? 





SILVER OR GOLD 








135 Columbus Ave. 





DID GEORGE WASHINGTON PLAY THE FLUTE? 


ee pr LAE CBE 


ON THE OLD FASHIONED HARPSICHORD 
IN THE LOVELY OLD FASHIONED MUSIC ROOM 


WITH MARTHA WASHINGTON OR NELLIE CUSTIS 


PLAY A WM. S. HAYNES FLUTE OF STERLING 


FASHIONED BY EXPERT CRAFTSMEN 
SUCH INSTRUMENTS ARE RICHLY RESONANT IN TONE ’ 
EVENLY BALANCED IN SCALE. Wan. S. Haynes 


SOLOISTS OF NOTE PLAY HAYNES FLUTES OF Est. 1888 
STERLING SILVER OR GOLD 
FASHIONED BY EXPERT CRAFTSMEN 


SUCH INSTRUMENTS ARE RICHLY RESONANT IN TONE AQEWANES Fi, 
EVENLY BALANCED IN SCALE. Wa.S. Haynes Co 

BOSTON. MASS 

SOLOISTS OF NOTE PLAY HAYNES FLUTES AEC TRAOE Ramx 


SYMPHONY PLAYERS « OPERA PLAYERS 
AND THE BEST TEACHERS. RECOMMEND THEM. 


Write for booklet giving full description 


WM. S. HAYNES CO. Me 








7 
sere, 


Boston, Mass. 

















JENKINS 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE SERVICE 





Our prices are those established by the manufacturer on all 
standard makes of instruments, on which we specialize. Super- 
visors requested to write for a copy of our 


52nd Annual Catalog — Complete— Confprehensive 





Pan-American Band Instruments 
World’s Foremost Moderately Priced Line 





KARL SCHUBERT BAND INSTRUMENTS 


Built up to a standard—and not down to a price 


CLARINETS 
Pan-American—Boston Wonder—Harwood 
Gunckel— Madelon—Karl Schubert 













VIOLINS THE SUPERVISORS’ 
Genuine Heinrich ALUMINUM CLIP-OUT 
Th. Heberiein Jr. DOUBLE BASS BOOKLETS 
Violins. Made by ,, Prepared for Music 
a master craftsman 32 Memory Class 
—the Stradivarius nA {, work. All Band In- 
of today. We spe | Vi~F struments _ illus- 
cialize in Students — iY a a - —" pace 
Violin Outfits and a, , onty. upplied a 
offer exceptional oY ee 
—_ in all price | Jnr \ lied in any quan- 

asses. ity. 
Jenxits Mosic Company 
KANSAS CITY - ~ - MISSOURI 
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"AN ADDRESS OF DISTINCTION’ 






































Renowned .. . For 
Successful Conventions 


IF you are responsible for a large or small Con- 
vention for your Industry or Business, consider 
these advantages. Overlooking Lake Michigan, with 
parklands, beaches and bridle path close at hand, 
Convention days here are pleasant and free from dis- 
tractions which interfere with Convention sessions. 
When personal affairs are in order you are within 
a few minutes of Loop business... theatres and 
stores. The Drake Convention staff, available with- 
out extra charge, is trained in Convention detail, 
obtaining publicity, reduced railroad fares, enter- 
tainment, etc. Write us for further information. 


THE 


HOTEL, CHICAEO 


Under Blackstone Management 
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Specially Selected Choruses for Com 


SOPRANO AND ALTO 


Mariquita Eduard Marzo 3 
O Music! Alfred Wooler 06 
Spring is Here Charles Huerter mS 
Wanderer’s Night Song Anton Rubinstein .08 
SOPRANO, SECOND SOPRANO AND ALTO 
Elfin Dance Edvard Grieg 12 
In Gay Seville Robert W. Gibb 15 
Now is the Month of Maying Thomas Morley 10 
Three Singers, The Berthold Tours -16 
SOPRANO, ALTO AND BASS 
Hark! What a Burst of Sound Franz Abt -10 
Heavens Are Declaring, The Ludwig van Beethoven .08 
Kilties March, The Kenneth M. Murchison .12 
Old Street Lamp, The J. L. Molloy 15 
MIXED VOICES WITH ALTO-TENOR 
A-Hunting We Will Go P. Bucalossi i 
Espana Chabier-W aldteufel 20 
Forget-Me-Not Th. Giese 10 
Road to Home, The Lily Strickland -10 
CHORUSES FOR MIXED VOICES 
Range 
of Tenor 
Dawn’s Awakening Edvard Grieg F# .20 
May Comes Laughing 5 pt. May A Strong Ab .15 
Roadways John H. Densmore F _ .15 
When Allen-A-Dale Went A-Hunting Robertde Pearsall E  .15 
MALE VOICES 
God of Music, The 4 pt. Will Macfarlane -15 
Goin’ Home 4 pt. Dvorak-Fisher 15 
Hymn to the Rising Sun 4 pt. Vernon Eville 15 
Talisman, The 4 pt. Robert Schumann 15 


13836 
6147 


14166 
12081 
11762 
12995 
14257 
13790 
10675 
13013 
12653 


14074 
10639 
13981 


13964 
12490 


14088 


13598 
13837 
12601 
12264 


8556 
12671 
14075 
12246 


12891 
13980 





CHORUSES WITH INSTRUM 


WOMEN’S VO 
TWO-PART 
At Twilight Thome 
Chorus of Gypsy Girls Verdi 
(from La Traviata) 
THREE-PART 
At Eve I Heard a Flute Stricl 
Charming Spring Mena 
Estudiantina Lacot 
Lullaby (from “Jocelyn”) Goda 
Minstrel, The Hilde 
Rose and the Gardener, The Scott 
Skylark Dulcl 
Sweet and Low Barnl 
When the Leaves Are Turn- 
ing Gold Doni: 
FOUR-PART 
Lake of Dreams St. Saet 
O Little Town of Bethlehem Conant 
Seraphic Song Rubinsi 
MEN’S VOICE 
Bugles, The Brewer 
Hark, the Hour Awakes the 
Morn Randeg 
Seraphic Song Rubins: 
MIXED VOICE 
Angel’s Serenade Braya 
At Twilight har.es 
Ave Maria Baci..G 
Beauteous Night (Tales of Offend: 
Hoffman) 
Violin part for above 
Crossing the Bar Schnec 
Excelsior Schnec 
Lake of Dreams St. Saer 
Lamb of God Bizet 
Old Tubal Cain Harriss 
Seraphic Song Rubinst 


= 





t 


Any of these numbers will be gladly sent on approval. 


179 Tremont Street Boston Oliver Ditson 


* 
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Yommencement and Spring Festivals 


ISTRUMENTAL OBBLIGATO SHORT CANTATAS 
[EN’S VOICES Orchestral accompaniment is available for all listed below. 
'WO-PART SOPRANO AND ALTO 
Thome Violin 12 Forest Rondo L. A. Garnett 50 
Verdi Tambourines 3 
SOPRANO, SECOND SOPRANO AND ALTO 
HREE-PART Pan’s Flute C. Busch Bp | 
1. Strichlend Flute 15 Song of Spring C. Busch 50 
Mendelssohn Violin a3 Spring Cycle E. Grieg 75 
Lacome Castanets -20 SOPRANO, ALTO AND BASS 
”) Godard Violin 15 Columbus E. S. Hosmer -40 
Hildach Violin 15 
The Scott Cello 15 MIXED VOICES 
Dulcken Violin 16 Chambered Nautilus Deems Taylor 60 
Barnby Violin 12 Fair Ellen Max Bruch -50 
en- In Music’s Praise Henry Hadley 1.25 
Donizetti Violin -16 Lola’s Serenade Ernest Becucci .30 
Merry Wedding Percy Grainger 1.00 
es is Violi 20 Queen of the Night William Berwald 50 
— = ip Spring Greeting Niels W. Gade -40 
em Conant Violin 15 
Rubinstein Violin 25 MEN’S VOICES 
N’S VOICES Ballad of the Golden Sun W. Lester 75 
On the Sunset Trail E. Blum PB | 
Brewer Bugle 15 
h 
Yili ies as GRAND OPERA IN CONCERT FORM 
Rubinstein Violin 25 FOR MIXED VOICES 
.ED VOICES Choral Fantasia from Tannhauser Richard Wagner -60 
Braxa Violin 20 (Arranged by Percy E. Fletcher) 
har.es Violin 15 Choral Fantasia from Lohengrin Richard Wagner 60 
Beci.Goaned Vielin 20 (Arranged by Percy E. Fletcher) 
oft 12 Choral Fantasia from II Trovatore Giuseppe Verdi 50 
a Ofanen vee (Arranged by N. Clifford Page) 
-60 Choral Fantasia from Pinafore Arthur Sullivan -50 
Schmecher Violin 12 (Arranged by N. Clifford Page) 
Sch oO Chi 12 Choral Fantasia from Carmen Georges Bizet -50 
- — Calin cnitniase 20 (Arranged by N. Clifford Page) 
Biz Oo , Choral Fantasia from Faust Charles Gounod 50 
ed WViolin-Harp) 16 (Arranged by N. Clifford Page) 
Harriss Anvil 14 Send for complete chart of Secular Cantatas showing time required, 
Rubinstein Violin-piano harp-organ.25 solo voices, grade of difficulty, rental of orchestra parts, etc. 
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wal. Write for other classified lists of school material. 
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INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by J. E. Mappy, Professor of Public School Music, University of Michigan 





INANCIAL conditions may pre- 

vent a number of bands and or- 

chestras from participating in the 
state and national contests this year, but 
these groups may take advantage of the 
less expensive stimulus of the solo and 
ensemble contests which have become a 
feature of the National Band Contest 
and will this year be extended to the 
National Orchestra Contest at Cleve- 
land, where national solo contests in 
violin, viola, cello, bass, harp and string 
quartet will be introduced. At the Na- 
tional Band Contest held at Tulsa there 
will be national solo contests in flute, 
piccolo, oboe, English horn, clarinet, 
alto-bass clarinet, bassoon, saxophone, 
cornet, horn, trombone, baritone, basses, 
xylophone and drums, also ensemble 
contests in woodwind, brass and saxo- 
phones. 

Ensemble contests have proved tre- 
mendously beneficial to the instrumental 
development in states where they have 
been held for several years. Joliet high 
school band members won most of the 
first places in the solo contests during 
the years that this band held the na- 
tional championship. 

Logically, the best way to develop fine 
bands and orchestras is to develop ex- 
cellent leaders for each section of these 
organizations, and the best way to do 
this is to encourage ensemble groups of 
strings, woodwinds, brasses and saxo- 
phones. The directors who are follow- 
ing this course are reaping the benefits 
of their labors. 

Players from states in which no state 
contest is held may enter the national 
contest preliminaries which are held im- 
mediately preceding the national finals. 
Full particulars may be had by address- 
ing Mr. C. M. Tremaine, 45 West 45th 
Street, New York, secretary of the com- 
mittee. 


Contests and Festivals 


N some states there is developing or 

has developed an antagonistic attitude 
towards contests of all kinds, and par- 
ticularly music contests. It is claimed 
that contests disrupt routine school 
work, that they are expensive and that 
they do not benefit the entire student 
body. Since music contests are the most 
expensive, they would like to eliminate 
these first, then tackle the less expen- 
sive ones. We have all met with this 
attitude on the part of some of our 
school officials at one time or another. 
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Probably the situation in Michigan is 
as far advanced as in most states and 
I believe it worth while to state this 
situation and its possible solution for 
the benefit of other states in which a 
similar condition exists. 

In September, 1930, a group of super- 
intendents assembled informally to dis- 
cuss contests in general, the result of 
the meeting being a resolution condemn- 
ing the spread of contests and recom- 
mending the curtailment and eventual 
dissolution of established contests on 
the grounds stated above. The resolu- 
tion was read at subsequent state teach- 
ers meetings, resulting in the appoint- 
ment of a committee of high school 
principals to study the effects of con- 
tests and to report on their advantages 
and disadvantages at a meeting called 
in December. 


An Important Conference 

This committee called into conference 
representatives of various contest organ- 
izations, including the music contest 
which seemed to be in greatest disfavor 
because of the large number of partic- 
ipants and consequently greater expense 
and greater interruption of the school 
program. The members of this com- 
mittee were pleasantly surprised and 
greatly relieved to learn that the offi- 
cials in charge of the music contest 
were endeavoring to place greater em- 
phasis on general attainments than on 
winning, by means of massed perform- 
ances and festival features. They were 
also much pleased to learn that the 
State High School Music Council, which 
conducts the contests, has recently ex- 
panded its membership to include sev- 
eral superintendents and principals in 
addition to representatives from school 
music fields. The principals’ committee 
agreed that the music contest could not 
be suddenly dropped without great loss 
of incentive; that some schools needed 
the contest more than others; that con- 
tests were actually harmful to some 





EVERY MEMBER 
GET A MEMBER 


Can you spare a few moments for 
your Conference? Perhaps no more 
than a telephone call will be necessary. 
Turn to page eighty-five now while 
you are thinking about it, and clip the 
application coupon. 





schools participating; that a plan which 
provided for both competition and co- 
operative festival would best serve the 
entire state; that they would be glad 
to co-operate in developing such a proj- 
ect. Thus a tense situation was relieved 
by a frank, informal discussion by rep- 
resentatives of both sides—in other 
words, by arbitration. 

In the spring of 1930 an organized 
effort was made to establish all-county 
and all-district high school orchestras 
and choruses throughout Michigan as 
feeders for the all-state organizations. 
The project was so planned that every 
rural school would be entitled to repre- 
sentation in the all-county groups and 
would be eligible for representation in 
the district and all-state groups, thereby 
spreading the incentive to every high 
school in the state. 

When the project was well organized 
and under way the invitation to the 
seven all-district groups to perform for 
the district teachers’ meetings was sud- 
denly withdrawn, because “it seemed to 
be an expansion of the contest idea and 
it placed too great a responsibility, both 
moral and financial, on the schools par- 
ticipating”. The latter two reasons being 
valid, the project’ was altered to include 
only all-county and all-state groups, so 
organized that the responsibility was 
shifted to the parents of the boys and 
girls participating. 


School Masters to Hear Orchestra 

The all-county groups are flourishing 
in many counties, and the State School- 
masters’ Club, an organization of sup- 
erintendents and principals, has invited 
the All-State Orchestra and Chorus to 
perform for its spring meeting—a prob- 
able outcome of the above mentioned 
conference. 

The point I want to make is that 
both the contest and the festival have 
their strength and weaknesses; that ad- 
vocates of one should not condemn the 
other. I believe most states would do 
well to develop both projects side by 
side and consider well the lesson we 
have learned in Michigan. (The Na- 
tional Bureau for the Advancement of 
Music, 45 West 45th St., New York 
City, publishes a booklet, All-State, 
County and City High School Orches- 
tras which gives detailed organization 
plans for the festival project, and I will 
gladly send the Michigan plan on re- 
quest.) 
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Second Anglo-American i 


SUMMER VACATION MUSIC 
CONFERENCE 


Lausanne, Switzerland 
July 31st to August 7th, 1931 





SEE EUROPE BEFORE OR AFTER YOUR VISIT TO LAUSANNE 


A comprehensive series of Old World 
Tours is now being planned to fit in with 
the period of next year’s Conference at 
Lausanne, under University Leadership, 
with congenial groups of friends having 
interests similar to your own. The Tours 
will include visits to the great European 
Music and Dramatic Festivals such as the 
Oxford and Leeds Festivals, the leading 
Art Galleries and Museums and places of 


historic and scenic interest. Arrangements 
will be made for those who desire to at- 
tend summer courses in the European Uni- 
versities and Academies of Music and Art. 
Specially reserved cabin and tourist class 
accommodations on the best trans-Atlantic 
liners. Travel conditions adequately safe- 
guarded by the most experienced travel 
leadership. College credit available. 


“Write for complete booklet” 


THOS. COOK & SON 


Official Travel Agents 
587 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
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Keen realization of ie eameelll 
school music needs 








Violin or Fiddl-ette Classes 
by 
EDWIN H. BERGH 


guides both our =a 


lishing an eee 
publis ing and oie 
service — 


This method by Edwin Harris Bergh, 
a successful class teacher of many 


This new instrument is designed for years’ experience, is written for class 
teaching purposes exclusively. For 


beginner classes and home practice. 
It has been adopted for use in over We supply CVELyY- | that reason, it will be found a most 
100 cities. Its low cost and high effective and specialized means for at- 















Originated by 
EDWIN HARRIS BERGH 




























































fficien ke it ideal for developin : : - taining successful results. 
eficloncy make 1 ping thing in music anager ™ 
. a Violin boo n approval,” en- 
Send for Free “Organization Manual li . circle number 3 on coupon below. 
for String Class Teachers.” Encircle pub ications. For Piano Accompaniment, encircle 
number 1 in coupon below. number 4. 
Vocal 
Service Gambleized Music 
- music Fag nog : — "7 and entities’ —_ is wom bound with 
rom us. ur large stock o e Gamble Hinge. It tect i 
and American music assures rapid com- I | from tearing or pe holds all pened 
pletion of your — ; — —_ nstrumenta firmly together, yet the leaves turn 
uals ioe aw cxsatiem or eongiumane ip dive make of ae eS oe 
4 m music of any kind is pur- 
For information, encircle number 2 in Solo and Ensemble chased from us. For iemation on. 
coupon below. circle number 2 in coupon below. 
GAMBLE’S 
e oe 
Gamble Hinged Music Co. CLASS METHOD 
RINGS 
CHICAGO MAX FISCHEL 
AILEEN BENNETT 
Mail This Coupon > 
eerie seeia j 
| GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CO. 
See. ears | 228 SO. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO | 
| Please send Free of charge the items 
| encircled [ thus (1) ]: 
; | io 
“s — 5 Seen ies : ae oe Sah sis eae tiie te teat cabiad | For separate om of each me 
an 12 eiten the { 4 ‘ ment or any ensemble combination o 
WEEKS or less. If used as directed pa 3 ee ene | — Violas, ’Cellos and Bass 
in detailed Director’s Manual we $—4—|/5—6—7—8/—9 ! iols. 
guarantee satisfactory results; will | | Book No. | This work by Max Fischel and Aileen 
refund otherwise. f Hams ©...ccscccscoseceesececcoescvesscees | Bennett consists of a series of three 
Send f : “ 1.” B | Baheek cccccccccccccccccocccecesoccccecece | books. Develop the string section of 
encircling number 9 cn coupon below,| fl! s eee 
A EPOCE cc cccccccccccccccccccececcoecccccce reat resuits. 
we will send Director’s Manual, Con- | | : “ ” : 
“ , BNI cis canesaini dairies’ re For copies “on approval” encircle 
—- — — —— Solo Seen casera eer amens am amanen ame emenens l corresponding numbers in coupon: 
arinet and Trombone B. C. for 15 Violin No. 5; Viola No. 6; ’Cello No. 
days’ examination. Number 9. 7; Bass No. 8. Specify book number. 
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NLY three months before the 
'@ meeting in Memphis, March 11 

to 13, inclusive. May I urge 
the importance of sending your dues to 
Mr. Anderson, as early as possible. It 
will obviate the necessity of constant 
reminders to you, and your dues must 
be paid, in order for you to receive the 
railroad certificate which erititles you 
to the reduced rate of a fare and a 
half. 

This is a year when many sacrifices 
will have to be made in order to attend 
the Conference, but for that reason the 
loyal support of every one interested in 
the profession is most important. 
Whether you are able to attend or not, 
please send in your dues promptly. 

The Peabody Hotel is to be the head- 
quarters of the Conference. The rates 
are: Single rooms, $3.50 and $4.00 per 
day; double rooms, $5.50 and $6.00; 
twin bed rooms, $7.00 and $8.00. 

Two other hotels are in the imme- 
diate vicinity: Hotel Claridge (rates 
$1.50, $2.00 and $3.00), and the William 
Lee (rates $2.00, $2.50 and $3.00). 

It is important to make reservations 
as early as possible, particularly if you 
wish to stay at the Conference head- 
quarters hotel. 


Grace P. WoopMan, President. 


February, Nineteen Thirty-one 


Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Conference Headquarters 


SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 


9-12 


12:00 
1:00 
2:00 


4:30 


PROGRAM 


Wednesday, March 11 


Registration. Peabody Hotel, 
headquarters. 
class_ work, 


including 


Demonstration of 
Memphis schools, 
rhythm bands, preparation for 
band and orchestra work, rote 
singing, sight reading, etc. 
Luncheon: Executive Board. 
Visit Exhibits. 

General Session. 

Birmingham High School Glee 
Club, Raymond F. Anderson, di- 
rector. 

Invocation. 

Addresses of Welcome: Super- 
intendent of Schools; Mayor of 
Memphis. 

Response. 

Address: Mrs. Elmer James 
Ottoway, President Federation of 
Music Clubs. 

Address and demonstration of 
high school voice testing and 
training classes, by Mr. Alfred 
Spouse, Director of High School 
Music, Rochester, New York. 


Visit Exhibits. 


(Program continued on page 50) 


VOICE. contest, open to members 

of the All Southern High School 
Chorus, will be held at the Southern 
Conference for Music Education meet- 
ing in Memphis. There will be a com- 
mittee of three judges, two of whom 
have been named: Alfred Spouse, Su- 
pervisor of High School Music, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., chairman; and Gordon E. 
Bailey of New York University. <A 
medal will be awarded to the best 
voice in each section of the Chorus, 
and it is expected that the winners 
will present a program over the Mem- 
phis stations WGBC or WNBR. Each 
contestant may chose his own solo. 
Entries for the contest must be made 
by March 9, and should be sent direct 
to William Breach, 900 Genesee Build- 
ing, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Last Call! 


HERE is still room for additional 
. pm in all sections of the Alf 
Southern High School Chorus. Appli- 
cations for registration should be sent 
immediately to Miss Helen McBride, 
general chairman, 100 East Caldwell 
Street, Louisville, Ky. It is hoped that 
there will be a registration of not less 
than 300 in the chorus. 
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Have Successful 
Piano Classes 


By Using the 


Curtis Class Piano Course 





Helen Curtis 


Director of Department of Class Piano Methods, 
Bush Conservatory, Chicago, Illinois 


Formerly Supervisor of Piano, Public Schools, 
Kansas City, Missouri 


This course is bringing 
Outstanding Results in 
the Public Schools Systems 


of Chicago, New York and 
many other cities through- 
out the entire country. 








IT PROVES A HELP TO 
THE ENTIRE SCHOOL MUSIC PROGRAM 








For complete information write 


HARRIS F. ROOSA, Publisher, 


817 N. Dearborn St., 


Chicago 





























Young America 
IS SINGING 


from the finest 
song books of all time 


THE CONGDON 
MUSIC READERS 


Predominating 


Cc. H. CONGDON, Pxblishers 
518 West 26 New York 

















Boston University 
College of Music 


JOHN P. MARSHALL, D. Mus., Dean 
Degree of Bachelor of Music 


FOUR-YEAR COURSE 
MUSIC SUPERVISOR’S 
CERTIFICATE 
TWO-YEAR COURSE 
For information address 


THE REGISTRAR 


29 EXETER STREET, BOSTON 


> > > & 
S$sss 
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Concert by glee clubs of negro 
schools, Memphis. 
Reception and dance. 


Thursday, March 12 
Biennial business meeting. 


Address and demonstration of 
rural school music by Mr. 
Charles A. Fullerton, Iowa 
State College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. (Mr. Fullerton is an au- 
thority on rural school music. 
His demonstration will include 
work with children from rural 
schools, and a practical talk on 
training of rural school teach- 
ers.) 

Luncheon: Executive Committee 
and State Chairmen. 


Radio Journey to Music Land: 
conducted by Miss Alice Keith, 
Broadcasting Director, American 
School of the Air. (This will 
be an opportunity for members 
of the Conference to hear one 
of the educational appreciation 
programs, conducted as they are 
in the class room.) 

Paper: “The Radio—A Curse or 
a Blessing,” by Miss Alice 
Keith. (This paper was given 
before the Music Teachers Na- 
tional Association in St. Louis, 
December 29, 30, 31, 1930.) 


Talk and demonstration of mu- 
sic appreciation in elementary 
and junior high schools, with 
children from the Memphis 
schools, by Mr. Gordon Bailey, 
New York University, New 
York City. 

Visit Exhibits. 

Music program. 

Sing in hotel lobby led by dif- 
ferent members of the Confer- 
ence. 


Friday, March 13 
General Session. 
Music: University of Louisville 
Orchestra and Chorus. 
Exhibitors program: Mrs. 
Blanch H. Skeath, chairman. 
(Head of the Educational De- 
partment, G. Schirmer, Inc.). 
Address and demonstration of 
Dalcroze Eurythmics with chil- 
dren from Memphis school, by 
Mr. Paul Boepple, American In- 
stitute of Dalcroze Eurythmics. 
Luncheon—Visit Exhibits. 


Program: String Ensemble, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Address: Dr. Carl Engel. 
Business meeting. 

Drive around Memphis. 
Concert—followed by dance for 
students. 
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What men you know say about 


BETTONEY-MADE metal clarinets— 


The following excerpt is from a letter to us from E. S. Pitcher of Auburn, Maine, 
dated November 22, 1928: 
**I have several school pupils whose parents are interested in the clarinet, and they have 
asked my advice, especially in regard to metal clarinets. I have told them of your instru- 


ments and mentioned the fact that you originated the idea and forced the public to recog- 
nize the fine qualities of this instrument,—that all others were imitators." 


Herbert Clarke of Long Beach, California, wrote us this January 3, 1927: 


“Since first writing you about the qualities of these clarinets in the Band, I 
want to tell you that the whole section has improved way beyond my expectations 
since my men have been using them. The tonal qualities are more musical than 
the old wood clarinets, they are better in tune, more mellow, and the technic of 
the men has improved wonderfully. I really cannot say enough in complimenting 
the Silver Clarinets, and am singing their praises everywhere daily, and hope that 
all clarinet players will be progressive and adopt them before they, (the players) 
become ‘Havebeens.* ** 


Since 1927, countless other bands and orchestras of the high- 
est order have been equipped with Bettoney-made metal clarinets. 
And, because of the satisfaction they give, Bettoney-made metal 
clarinets have become universally renowned for accuracy of 
pitch, beauty of tone, and masterly workmanship—for a general 
excellency that enabled our first metal clarinet, the 
Silva-Bet, to revolutionize so effectively the entire 
clarinet industry. 


Showing the new Silva-Bet 
with covered tone holes, es- 
pecially adapted for beginners 
who have difficulty in “cov- 
ering’. (Cat. No. $21PO— 
plain Boehm System, com- 
plete in case—$150.00) 


All Bettoney-made metal clarinets are protected by U. S. Patent 1705634. 


The Cundy-Bettoney Co. 


Jamaica Plain, Boston, Massachusetts 


We make metal clarinets at prices 
for all purses — Write for catalogs and 
for thematics of new publications and 
teaching material for wind instruments. 














A Wealth of New Material 


estamos “SING FOR 
> > BOOKS. © Glee Club and 
Assembly Singing 






Mastercut 





UNIFORMS 
THE 


“EVERYBODY SING” 
; BOOK 
| Edited by KennetH S. CLark 


You will appreciate 
the diference— 


#Mastercut implies 
noticeable distinc- 
tion plus genuine 


quaity in meteriot, An Event in Community Song Books! 




















a So Songs for Mixed Voices || Negro Spirituals 
CLOTH SAMPLES Male Chorus Mountain Ballads 
Unison Singing Cowboy Songs 
MADE BY Greetings Hymns and Carols 
Jutinc Bros. Rverarp (0. Play Songs Patriotic Songs 
Many heretofore unavailable in book form together 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN with a goodly portion of copyright material. 





Buy from your local dealer 25¢ Liberal discount in Quantities 





Fae We) PAULL PIONEER MUSIC C° 


yo 
Send for Complete Catalog of Unusual Songs and Books 
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M. Craupe Rosenserry, Harrisburg, Pa., President 


Evsrivce S. Pitcuer, Auburn, Me 


Marton E. Knicutty Witson, Winchester, Mass., Secretary 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 


Pautine A. Meyer, Cortland, New York, 2nd Vice-Pres. and Editor 


CLaRENCE WELLS, Orange, N. J., Treasurer 
Ist Vice-President F. Cotwett Conkuitin, Larchmont, N. Y., Director 
Annavet Groves Hower, Wilmington, Del., Director 





Syracuse Welcomes 
EXTEND to all members of the 
Eastern Music Supervisors Confer- 

ence my cordial greetings and express 

to you the great pleasure we are all 

anticipating in your visit to our city 
Seldom have I known a more hearty 


co-operation from all departments 
throughout the city than we are having 
in Syracuse at the present time 

The music department is looking for- 
ward to the Wednesday morning of 
March 18th when our guests are most 
cordially invited to visit our schools. 

We are hoping that many will find 
t possible to inspect our work. Every 
effort will be made to take care of the 
transportation of our guests to the vari- 
sus schools, thereby sparing them any 
trouble or annoyance in finding their 
way in a strange city. 

Our program will include all phases 
of music education that are being of- 
fered in our school system from the 
first through the senior high school 
grades 

We shall hope to make your visit 
with us not only a profitable but a happy 
ne EvizaBpetH V. Beacu, 
Supervisor of Music, 


Syracuse Public Schools. 


Eastern Conference Orchestra 


‘te following facts regarding the 
All-Eastern High School Orches- 


tra are gleaned from an announcement 
recently issued by Manager Harry E. 
Whittemore. On Tuesday, March 17, 
the afternoon preceding the opening of 
the conference, the orchestra, to be 
composed of players selected from ap 
plicants from all high school orchestras 
in the eastern section, will be assem 
bled It will be approximately three 
times the size and instrumentation of a 
standard symphonic orchestra Great 
care will be used in arranging the in- 
strumental sections to give each city 
and state in the conference its proper 
proportion of the players. 

It has been tentatively arranged that 
the Annex of the Hotel Syracuse will 
be reserved exclusively for our students 
and their chaperons The Annex is 
only one block from the high school 
where the orchestra is tu rehearse and 
play. 

Accepted applicants will be assigned 
definite chairs to avoid confusion at the 
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first rehearsal. This assignment in no 
way indicates the final seating arrange- 
ment which will be made by a commit- 
tee of professional experts as the re- 
hearsals proceed. 

All letters to Mr. Harry E. Whitte- 
more, the orchestra manager, should be 
addressed to him at 42 Powder House 
West Massa- 


Boulevard, Somerville, 


chusetts. 


The Orchestra Program 


Francis Findley, conductor of the All- 
Eastern High School 
nounces that Dr. Howard Hanson and 
Dr Victor L 
conductors. 


Orchestra, an- 
Rebmann will be guest 


Following is the program: 


Wagner, Lohengrin, Prelude to act III (Carl 
Fischer edition) 

Cesar Franck, Symphony in D Minor, first 
movement (G. Schirmer) 

Howard Hanson, Nordic Symphon y, second 
movement (Birchard edition) 

Schubert, Overture to Rosamunde (Carl Fis- 
cher edition) 

Bizet, Suite No. 2 from the incidental music to 
l’Arlesienne: Pastorale and Intermezzo (Carl 
Fischer edition) 

Bruch-Jungnickel, Kol Nidrei 


tion) 


(Jungnickel edi 


Wagner-Jungnickel, Prize Song from Die Meis 
tersinger (Jungnickel edition) 

Tschaikovsky, Marche Slave (Carl Fischer edi 
tion) ° 


State Chairmen for Eastern 
Conference Orchestra 


Maine, Mrs. Dorothy H. Marden, 76 Main St., 
Waterville, Maine. 


New Hampshire, Mrs. Esther B. Coombs, Mill 
Road, Hampton, N. H. 

Vermont, Mr. Adrian E. Holmes, High School, 
Burlington, Vt. 

Massachusetts, Mr. Jean V. Dethier. 11 Bel- 
more Terr., Jamaica Plain, Mass. (Music 
Supervisor at Norwood, Mass.) 

Rhode Island, Mr. Edward J. Grant, 83 Glen- 
ham St., Providence, R. 

Connecticut, Mr. James D. Price, High School, 
Hartford, Conn. ° 


New York, Mr. Ralph G. Winslow, Director of 
Music, Albany, N. Y. 


New Jersey, Mr. C. Paul Herfurth, 145 Greg- 
ory St., West Orange, N. J. (Inst. Director 
at East Orange) 

Pennsylvania, Mr. Lee M. Lockhart, Inst. Di- 
rector Board of Education, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Delaware, Mrs. Anabel Groves Howell, School 
No. 2, 11th & Wash. Sts., Wilmington, Del- 
aware. 


Transportation to Syracuse 


EDUCED fares to the Eastern Mu- 

sic Supervisors Conference have 

been granted by the Trunk Line Asso- 
ciation and a concession of one and one- 
half fare on the certificate plan has 
been made. For this concession to be- 
come effective there must be at least 
one hundred and fifty members of our 


(Continued on page 54) 
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Matched Instruments 





Mean Faster Progress 


For Your Band 


ITH the fine ensemble 


effect that comes from 





matched instrumenta- 
tion—that “feel” of playing blended 
instruments — enthusiasm and spirit 
are awakened which mean greater 
interest and faster progress for the 
school band. 

Pan-American now makes it 
possible for you to have this blend- 
ing of instruments in your band and 
a complete set may be purchased on 
convenient terms. Pan-Americans are 
moderately priced — high in quality 
and easy to play. 

Hundreds of school bands 





throughout the country, equipped with Pan-American instruments, have 





been able to gain recognition quickly and to represent their schools with a 


flourish on every occasion. Beautiful tone, accurate scale, and handsome 


finish are the outstanding qualities of these instruments. 


Our Band Service Department will help you with all details of 





organizing and give complete information about easy payment plan 


without obligation to you. Write now. 





PAN-AMERICAN 


INSTRUMENT & CASE CO. 
Building, 


Pan-American 


February, Nineteen Thirty-one 








HOTEL 
SYRACUSE 


welcomes you! 


We know you will like Syracuse 
and we know you will like Hotel 
Syracuse, the headquarters for 
all Conference meetings. 


600 luxuriously furnished rooms, 
all pleasant outside rooms with 
bath, servidor, circulating ice 
water, deep box spring mattress 
ind lights on bed-head. $3.00 up. 
Make your reservations early. 


POWERS HOTEL 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Under Same Management 











When writing to advertisers, please mention 
the Music Supervisors Journal 





PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Four Year Course leads to Degree of Bach- 
elor of Science in Education from 
Western Reserve University 
Private and Class Lessons 
in all departments 
SECOND SEMESTER — FEBRUARY 2np 
Bery! Rubiostcin--Dean of the Faculty 
Russell V. Morgau—Director of Public School Music 


Ohe Cilebeland Tustitute 
of (—usic 


Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Director 
2827 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
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organization and dependent members of 
their families in attendance at our meet- 
ing, holding regularly issued certificates. 


1 Tickets at the regular one way tariff fares 
for the trip to Syracuse may be obtained 
only from March 14 to 19 inclusive. Be 
sure that you ask for a certificate and not 
a receipt, when you purchase your ticket. 
Call for your ticket and certificate at least 
a half hour before your train leaves. 


Certificates are not kept at all stations. If 
you cannot obtain certificates and tickets at 
your own station, your agent can tell you 
where to obtain them. You can, in that 
event, purchase a local ticket to the station 
which has certificates in stock and from 
which you can purchase a through ticket and 
ask for your certificate. 


NS 


w 


As soon as you arrive at Syracuse, present 
your certificate to the endorsing officer, the 
chairman of the transportation committee, 
for the reduced fares for the return journey 
will not apply unless it is properly endorsed. 
A special agent of the railroad will be in 
attendance on March 19 from 8:30 A. M. to 
5:30 P. M. to validate certificates, 


~ 


If the required number of certificates (150) 
are presented to the special agent and your 
certificate is duly validated, your return 
ticket at half-fare is good up to and including 
March 24 to the point at which your cer- 
tificate was issued. 


No refunds will be made because of a failure 
to obtain a certificate when purchasing tickets 
to Syracuse or on account of failure to pre- 
sent validated certificates when purchasing 
return tickets. 


wn 


Mark A. Davis, 
Chairman, Transportation Committee. 





EASTERN MUSIC CAMP 
(Continued from page 42) 





locks with that of the Camp Corpora- 
tion, which is the holding company for 
the camp property. 

Officers for the Association are: hon- 
orary president, Dr. Walter Damrosch; 
president, Dr. Victor L. F. Rebmann; 
vice presidents, Dr. Will Earhart and 
Dr. Peter W. Dykema; business mana- 
ger, David C. King. 

Space limitations make it necessary to 
condense or omit some of the interest- 
ing facts and data included in the news 
release (complete information can be 
obtained by writing to the camp head- 
quarters at Waterville, Maine). As of 
especial interest and significance, we 
quote the following paragraphs from 
two letters written by Dr. Damrosch 
(to Henry F. Merrill, president of the 
Camp Corporation, and to George F. 
West, member of the Camp Corpora- 
tion executive committee) : 


“I accept with much pleasure your kind 
invitation to become honorary president of the 


Eastern Music Camp Association. I am in 
hearty accord wth its purpose and feel that 
you have taken hold in the right way and with 


a fine appreciation of the cultural benefits which 
will result from a suocessful operation of the 
camp . . . which is to give the young people 
of the eastern and southern states who have a 
talent for music, an opportunity not only to 
perfect themselves on some orchestral instru- 
ment, but to take part in daily rehearsing of 
a young people's orchestra. 


“Such a camp is the outcome of a movement 
which I have watched with great interest and 
sympathy for several years and which was first 
inaugurated in the middle west by Dr. Joseph 
Maddy. He has accomplished miracles, and as 
a result of the example which he has given at 
the summer camp in Michigan, dozens of high 
schools have developed school orchestras with 
excellent results. 

“I had the opportunity to conduct an orches- 
tra of three hundred boys and girls composed 
of the pick of these school orchestras, and I 
was amazed at the excellence of their training 
and the quickness of perception with which 
they followed my direction. Such school orches- 
tras are doing wonders towards inculcating not 
only love for, but an intelligent perception of 
the higher forms of music. 

“Very sincerely yours, 
WALTER DAMROSCH.” 


The camp program will include band, 
orchestra and choral work, and provides 
for one concert each week to which will 
be invited the general public. The con- 
certs will be given in the magnificent 
amphitheatre, construction of which is 
now under way. Among the guest con- 
ductors will be Dr. Damrosch, Dr. 
Howard Hanson and Dr. Victor L. F. 
Rebmann. The faculty is composed of 
well known music educators, symphony, 
band and voice men. 

President M. Claude Rosenberry of 
the Eastern Conference has made ar- 
rangements which will enable the ad- 
visory board and the sponsors of the 
camp to convene during the meeting at 
Syracuse. (Further announcement of 
this will be given later.) The roster of 
the sponsors and advisory board as 
given in the announcement is as fol- 
lows: 

Edward Albertin, Dr. Edwin N. C. Barnes, 
Ralph L. Baldwin, C. C. Birchard, Albert 
Edmund Brown, Clifford V. Buttelman, Walter 
H. Butterfield, Russell Carter, Dr. Frances E. 
Clark, Mrs. Esther B. Coombs, Dr. William 
C. Crawford, Charles A. Cronham, Dr. Walter 
Damrosch, Arthur J. Dann, Howard Clark 
Davis, Franklin Dunham, Dr. Peter W. 
Dykema, Dr. Will Earhart, Dr. Carl Engel, 
Dr. J. W. Fay, Francis Findlay, William Arms 
Fisher, Mrs. William Arms Fisher, George H. 
Gartlan, Charles E. Griffith, Dr. Howard Han- 
son, C. Paul Herfurth, Adrian E. Holmes, 
David C. King, Ernest LaPrade, George L. 
Lindsay, Lee M. Lockhart, Dr. Joseph E. 
Maddy, Dorothy H. Marden, Charles H. Miller, 
Elbridge W. Newton, Elbridge S. Pitcher, Dr. 
Victor L. F. Rebmann, J. Tatian Roach, 
M. Claude Rosenberry, Adelbert W. Sprague, 
Louise Westwood, Harry E. Whittemore, Paul 
Wiggin, Edgar Wilson, Thomas Wilson, Augus- 
tus D. Zanzig, Osbourne McConathy. 

The camp, which is located on Lake 
Messalonskee (Sidney, Maine), in the 
famous Belgrade Lakes region, will open 
July 1 for an eight weeks’ season. In- 
formation may be obtained from the 
registrar (Dorothy Marden), Water- 
ville, Maine, from Harry Whittemore, 
dean and chairman of enrollment com- 
mittee, 42 Powder House Blvd., West 
Somerville, Mass., or from Francis 
Findlay, musical director, New England 
Conservatory, Boston, Mass. 





Can You Spare a Moment? 
See Page 85 
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NOW reduced 20% 


540 IS TODAY’S PRICE 


for the A. FONTAINE 
ALL-METAL CLARINET 


17-Key, 6-Ring Boehm —In Case 







This is, unquestionably, the SUPREME value in a Metal 
Clarinet! But don't make the mistake of judging it 
just by its sensationally low price. Judge it rather by its 
splendid tone, its keenly accurate intonation, its smooth, 
dependable mechanical action. Consider, too, the years 
of service assured by its almost indestructible all-metal 
construction. And don’t forget the beauty of its clean- 
cut lines and polished nickel-plated finish. Then the price 
means something! If your dealer doesn’t stock the A. 
Fontaine Metal Clarinet, he can easily order one in for 
you on trial, with no obligation to either of you. Or you 
can order from us direct if you prefer. But don't fail to 
see and try this amazing Clarinet before you make your 
final choice! 


Model No. M522 (pictured) is built in standard 17-key, 
6-ring Boehm System, Key of Bb Low Pitch (A-440) 


Order Now 
on 6 Days’ Trial?! 


Send $1.00 good-faith deposit and 
we will ship an A. Fontaine Clari- 





. i. " epee = =e and the price, complete in sturdy keratol velvet-lined 

| em Co.'s office. Your money carrying Case, 1s $40.00 

— right Con ie 6 . ready ee eS SS SS NS SD SN GND GS GD aS a a oD oS oD 

‘or instant refund if you don’t MFG 

the A. Fontaine Clarinet incompara- THE FRED. GRETSCH - CO. MSJ-1 
60 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ble value. You risk nothing! 
I enclose $1.00 good-faith deposit and ask you to send me C. O. D. 


with privilege of 6 Days’ Examination outside Express Co.'s office, the new 


The Fred. Gretsch Mfg. Co. No. M522 A. FONTAINE Boehm System Metal Clarinet in case. 
Musical Instrument Makers Since 1883 NAME 


60 Broadway Brooklyn, N.Y. , ADDRESS 


























i il CHOOL BAND 
VIOLINIST’S ¥ 
FIRST 
BOOK UNIFORMS 
With 
Supplement of CAPES AND CAPS 
Piano Ac- 
companiments INEXPENSIVE COATS, 
by TROUSERS AND CAPS 
Georce J. 
TRINKAUS SASHES, SWEATERS, 








BLOUSES, SHIRTS 


SPECIAL EMBLEMS 
AND INSIGNIA FOR 
BAND AND ORCHESTRA 


Write for 
Folder F-’30 


Iustrated in Color 


Here is an instruction book covering the technical | 
work in the first three Positions based on the standard | 
and modern ideals of violin teaching. 

Together with the necessary technical studies are 
over fifty well-known pieces with piano accompani- 
ments; each piece fulfilling a definite mission in finger- 
ing or bowing. 

These books are of special value to Supervisors of 
Orchestral Training Classes. 


Rides Wile CU wr Vy nin nisniinicsnssinccsnessceesinness $1.75 


Discounts to Supervisors and Schools 


OT eel | 


| 
SCHOOL MUSIC PRESS 
470 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: At no expense to me, please send a copy of The 
Violinist’s First Book with the Piano Supplement, for a five day 
examination, and quote special price to Supervisors. and Schools. 
It is understood that the work may be returned if the material 
or price is not satisfactory. 


pos The C. E. Ward Company 
' ait | New London, Ohio 


City 


Tell us your school colors and 
number in band. We will 
submit samples without obli- 
gation. 
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-OPERETTAS 


Tell Us the Type You Want, 
For What Ages, and Let 
Us Send Some to Examine. 


HERE IS A SUCCESS! 


Hearts and Blossoms 
A Comic Opera in Two Acts 
Book by 
LIDA LARRIMORE TURNER 
Music by R. M. STULTS 

5 HE music, lyrics 


ASE and dialog gain 
 ( 4 the spontaneous en- 
my thusiasm of any audi- 
ence. Four love plots 

} are unravelled with 
numerous _ laugh-pro- 

voking situations arising. Provision 
has been made for dancing choruses, 
but these are not necessary to the 
success of a performance. The 
chorus may be any desired number. 


Vocal Score with Full Dialog, $1.00 
Orchestra Parts May Be Rented 





Class Piano Teaching 


Teachers Everywhere Are Enjoying 
Fine Results With— 


My First Efforts in 


the Piano Class 
Price, 75¢ 


even without 


(PIANO CLASS BOOK NO. 1) 


Any intelligent teacher, 
previous experience in group instruction, 
can conduct classes successfully with this 
excellent book which is so practical as to 
make class teaching of beginners a simple 


procedure. 
A Wonderful Book to Follow— 
Making Progress 


in the Piano Class 
Price, 75¢ 
A splendid answer to the demand for a satisfying 


book to follow the instantly successful “‘My First 
Efforts.”’ 


(PIANO CLASS BOOK NO. 2) 


CANTATAS- 


A Selection from Which 
to Choose Gladly Sent 
Upon Request. 


HAVE YOU USED— 
Dawn of Spring 


Cantata for Two-Part Chorus 


By RICHARD KOUNTZ 


—, 





NE of the most 

desirable can- 
tatas for a school 
chorus. The melo- 
dious music gives 
plenty of opportu- 
nities for striking | 
effects. Takes 
about twenty-five | 
minutes. Although | 
possible for a 
junior high school 
chorus, it is quite 
worthy of more 
advanced groups. 








Price, 60 cents 











CHORUSES 


Hundreds of Supervisors Regularly 
Select Their Choruses by Writing 
Us for a Group to Examine. A 
Little Idea as to What Types 
Wanted and Our Experienced Se- 
lectionists Can Help You Find 
Satisfying Number for 

UNISON CHORUSES 
TWO-PART, TREBLE VOICES 
THREE-PART, TREBLE VOICES 
FOUR-PART, TREBLE VOICES 
THREE-PART, MEN’S VOICES 
THREE-PART, S. A. B. 

BOY’S QUARTETTES 
FOUR-PART, MIXED VOICES 








rs 
re WHERE YOU 
MAY CENTRALIZE 


ALL YOUR MUSIC BUYING 
and enjoy conveniences and 
economies through intelligent 
and helpful direct-mail service 






MUSIC OF ALL PUBLISHERS 
World's Largest Stock 










RHYTHM BAND 


Ask for Folder Listing Pieces, 
Instruments and Books on 
This Branch 


MANY LIKE — 
The Juvenile Rhythm Band 


A collection of fifteen attractive 
pieces arranged for the triangle, 
tambourine, sand blocks, castanets, 
cymbals, drum, piano and other in- 
struments, ad lib. 


7 Instrumental Parts—Each, Price, 
25c. Piano Part—65c. Teacher’s 
Score, 65c. 
ANY one desiring a nice little repertoire 
for the conducting of a rhythm band 
should not hesitate to purchase this fine 
collection entitled “‘The Juvenile Rhythm 
Band"’ since 15 very desirable numbers are 
thus obtained for about half the cost if each 
piece were purchased separately. 











BAND 


The “Verifirst” Band Book 
FOR BEGINNERS 
By WALTER LEWIS 


In an incredibly short time has 
beginners playing some really satis 
fying melodious pieces. Price, 30 
Cents Each Part 


The “Veribest” Band Book 
FOR YOUNG BANDS 

24 attractive numbers for students 
in only the first and second years 
of band playing. It is possible to 
play these numbers with good effect 
without reeds, if desired Pric 
30 Cents Each Part. 


The Ideal Band Book 


dozen worthwhile numbers in 
great favor with bands desiring num- 
bers in what might be termed the 
earlier medium grades. Price, 30 
Cents Each Part 


The Classic and Modern 
Band Book 


Compiled and Edited by J. E. MADDY and 
WILFRED WILSON 
A new compilation that is a 
library within itself for the concert 
and competitive needs of good stu- 
dent bands. Price, 50 Cents Each 
Part. 








A Recent Work of Especial Merit 


THE CLASS 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR 
By Ann Hathaway and Herbert Butler 


STUDENT'S BOOK—?75 cents 
TEACHER'S MANUAL-—$1.00 


Utilizing melodies known to most young 
students vocally this exceptional method 
provides ideal material for class violin 
instruction from the beginning. The 
Teacher's Manual gives hints on proced- 
ures and also piano accompaniments. 
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THEODORE 
PRESSER CO. 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Publishers of 


THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 
The Monthly for All Teachers and Students of Music 








ORCHESTRA 


The Students’ Orchestra Folio—Vol. 1 


Compiled and Arranged by JOHN N. KLOHR 


A collection of easy and instruc- 
tive pieces for young orchestras. The 
violin parts are in the first position 
with the bowing marked. A most 
desirable collection for any combina- 
tion. Piano Accompaniment—Price, 
75¢. Other Parts—Price, 40c Each. 


Presser’s Popular Orchestra Book 

There is no doubt about the 
popularity of these 14 catchy, easy- 
to-play _ selections. Piano Acc., 
Price, 60c. Other Parts, 30c Each. 


Senior Orchestra Book 
18 numbers, not difficult for any 
instrument, but they do call for 
amateurs who can “‘stay right with’’ 
parts that have something to them. 
Piano Acc., Price, 65¢. Other Parts, 
35¢ Each. 


Presser’s Concert Orchestra Book 

A superb collection of 25 num- 
bers for the proficient amateur or- 
chestra. Piano Accompaniment— 
Price, 65c. Other Parts—Price, 35¢ 
Each. 


The Classic and Modern Orchestra Book 
Compiled and Edited by J. E. MADDY 
and WILFRED WILSON 


The type of numbers and arrangements best . 


suited to the Concert or Exhibition needs of 
School and College Orchestras of fair abili- 
ties. Piano Accompaniment — Price, 75c. 
Other Parts—Price, 50¢ Each. 
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SOUTHWESTERN CONFERENCE 


STANLEY S. EFFincer, Colorado Springs, Colo., and Vice-Pres. and Editor 


Grace V. Witson, Wichita, Kan., President 
Frances Smith Catron, Ponca City, Okla., Ist Vice- 


President 


Saran Wuite, St. Joseph, Mo., Secretary 


CaTHARINE E, Strouse, Winona, Minn., Treasurer 
Evuceng M. Haunet, St. Louis, Mo., Auditor 


J. Luetra Burxuarp, Pueblo, Colo., Director 


Georce Oscar Bowen, Tulsa, Okla., Director 





E have not long to wait now! 
W\ In seven weeks we will be in 
Colorado Springs attending 
what I hope will be the largest and best 
Southwestern Conference we have had. 
Our convention city has many things 
to offer that should be intensely inter- 
esting to all visitors. In addition to 
that, it is the first time the Conference 
has gone so far west, and that should 
enable many supervisors in the west- 
ern states to attend 


the program one of inspiration and help- 
fulness. 


Many Valuable Exhibits 

Mr. Eugene Gamble, Chicago, will be 
in charge of exhibits, and because of 
his splendid work many exhibitors will 
be with us. This, in itself, is worth a 
trip to Colorado Springs; the oppor- 
tunity to look through an unlimited 
amount of material means as much as 





who have not been 
present at former meet- 
ings. 

The conference will 
formally, open at nine 
o’clock, Wednesday, 
March 25, but the reg- 
istration office on the 
Mezzanine Floor, Ant- 
lers Hotel, will be open 
on Tuesday evening 
and we hope that all 
visitors who arrive 
Tuesday will take ad- 
vantage of it, so that 
a rush on Wednesday 
morning may be 
avoided. 

The program touches 
all phases of school 
music so there will be 
something for every 
one. In looking 
through the program 
you will see many fa- 
miliar names — musi- 
cians who are authorities on music 
education. Because there have been 
sO many requests for demonstrations, 
we have tried to give prominence to 
that feature; organizations from three 
states will appear during the three 
days. It has been most gratifying that 
every one who has been asked to make 
a contribution has graciously con- 
sented to do so. Because of the early 
date in making this first draft, it will 
be necessary to make several changes 
in regard to time, etc. There are a few 
speakers yet to be announced, as are 
the artists for the complimentary con- 
cert on Wednesday evening. 

I wish to thank the Conference mem- 
bers who have so kindly made sugges- 
tions in regard to speakers and demon- 
strations, and hope each one will find 
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The Antlers Hotel, Colorado Springs, Conference Headquarters 


the program. Think what three or four 
days of browsing through new publica- 
tions will mean to you: it may mean 
that next year you will not.need to use 
the same old war horse for 
boys’ glee club, or some equally worn- 
out composition for your girls’ glee 
club or orchestra. There will be in- 
teresting demonstrations in the exhibi- 
tors’ display rooms. Think! Can you 
afford to miss this phase of the Con- 
ference, to say nothing of the program? 


yeur 


Advice to Students 
In regard to local arrangements, our 
hosts, Stanley Effinger and Fred Fink, 
are working many, many hours a day in 
order that we may be made happy and 
comfortable while we are in this beauti- 
ful little city at the foot of Pikes Peak. 





The first rehearsals for chorus and 
orchestra will be held Tuesday morn- 
ing. All members of both groups will 
be notified where they are to register, 
and the time and location of the re- 
hearsals. 

The students will be entertained in 
private homes for four nights, and 
breakfast will be served. The other two 
meals will be taken downtown at the 
students’ expense. Having gone through 
the trying ordeal of 
housing five hundred 
students at the Wichita 
Conference, I have a 
few suggestions to of- 
fer. May I urge that 
every student pack his 
clothes in his own bag, 
and that no two people 
share the same luggage. 
This caused us a great 
deal of trouble because 
of the room assign- 
ments. In order to 
save time, rooms are 
assigned in advance 
and it is very incon- 
venient to make a 
change in _ lodging 
places because Mary 
and Sue have their be- 
longings packed to- 


gether. Will each 
teacher in charge of 
students, please im- 


press upon them that 
they can be of great 
help to the local housing committee if 
they will accept the rooms assigned to 
them and not ask to be changed. 


Regarding Dues 

Have you paid yours? If not, do not 
delay longer but send them at once to 
the sectional treasurer, Catharine 
Strouse, 67 E. 5th Street, Winona, Min- 
nesota. The Western Passenger Asso- 
ciation has granted a fare and a half on 
the certificate plan; you must have a 
certificate before you purchase your 
ticket and the treasurer will send this 
certificate on receipt of your dues. It is 
to be hoped that the membership will be 
greatly increased this year. If all is not 
clear concerning the change in dues, con- 
sult the last edition of the Supervisors 
Journal; if you are still in doubt, write 
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Success in Music is easy — it is 
merely the adding each week, 
each month, a little more knowl- 
edge, a little more skill through 
properly directed study and 
training. Thousands of good 
musicians are standing still — 
are “in a rut” — because they 
have gone as far as their train- 
ing in music will permit. 

Is this your case? If so, then the 
solution is a simple and easy one. 
More money, greater recogni- 
tion, higher positions are ready 
and waiting for you, just as soon 
as you are ready for them. 


LET US HELP YOU 


For 28 years this great Musical 
Organization has been helping am- 
bitious musicians help themselves. 
Thousands of letters from enthusi- 
astic students and graduates testify 
to the great value and profit of our 
musical training. 

In your spare time, right in your own 
home, and at a trifling cost, you can 
gain a musical training that will be 
the best and most profitable invest- 
ment you have ever made. 


SEND FOR FULL DETAILS 
AND CATALOGUE 


If you are really ambitious to suc- 
ceed in music, if you have faith in 
yourself, by all means clip the cou- 
pon and send it back. We will send 
you full details of our wonderful 
Home- Study Method of musical 
training, of the course checked. Send 
today. 


University Extension Conservatory 


Langley Ave. and 41st Street, 
hicago 


University Extension Conservatory 
Dept. R. Langley Ave, and 41st Street, Chicago 


Please send me free and without any obli- 


gation full details of your remarkable 

Home-Study Method, of the course I have 

checked. 

“)Piano CjHistory of (Guitar 

CJViolin Music [JMandolin 

[)Cornet C)Choral | JBanjo 

| JTrumpet Conducting [ JSaxophone 

(JHarmony CPub. School [ )Clarinet 

LJAdvanced Music C)Piano- 
Composition [Voice Accordion 


Name 








to your state chairman, whose name ap- 
peared in the October Journal. If you 
know of teachers and supervisors who 
are not members of the Conference, will 
you please send their names to your 
state chairman. 

This is all until we meet March 24th, 
in Colorado Springs. 
Grace V. Witson, President. 


PROGRAM 
Tuesday Evening, March 24 


Registration and informal meeting in 
lobby, Antlers Hotel. Lobby singing. 


Wednesday Morning, March 25 
8:00 Registration. 


9:00 Formal opening of the Confer- 
ence, ball room, Antlers Hotel. 


Program: Girls and Boys Glee 
Clubs, Colorado Springs, Colo., 
Stanley Effinger, director. 


Address of Welcome: Roy J. 
Wasson, Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 


Response: Mrs. Frances Smith 
Catron, First Vice-President, Su- 
pervisor of Music, Ponca City, 
kla. 


Greetings from the President: 
Grace V. Wilson, Supervisor of 
Music, Wichita, Kansas. 


Octette: Ponca City, Oklahoma. 
A Voice Clinic: conducted by 
Frantz Proschowsky, Chicago, 
Ill. 


Address : “What Are the 
Functions of the Present Day 
School Music Administrator,” 
George Oscar Bowen, Director 
of Music, Tulsa, Okla. 


Wednesday Afternoon 
City Auditorium 


Program: Orchestra, Fred Fink, 
conductor, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 


Address: “Correlation of Physi- 
cal Education and Music 
Through the Medium of the 
Folk Dance,” Lloyd Shawe, Prin- 
cipal, Cheyenne Mountain. high 
school, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Address: “Science, Enemy or 
Friend to Music?” Franklin 
Dunham, New York City. 


Address: “The Growth of 
Class Piano Instruction,” Otto 
W. Miessner, Chicago, IIl. 


Program : Cantata, “Spring 
Cometh,” Kountz. Elementary 
Schools, Colorado Springs, Colo., 
Stanley Effinger, director. 


1:00 


Program: Orchestra, Colorado 
Springs, Colo., Fred Fink, con- 
ductor. 

Visiting Exhibits. 

Informal dinner. Antlers Hotel. 


Concert. (Artists 
nounced later.) 


10:30 Lobby Singing. 


6:30 


8:15 to be an- 








9:00 


1:00 


6:30 


10 :30 


8:30 


9:00 





Thursday Morning, March 26 





Ball Room, Antlers Hotel 


Address: “The Music Festival,” 
Bessie Miller, Supervisor of Mu- 
sic, Kansas City, Kans. 


Program: Junior High School 


Boys Glee Club, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 
Rural Music. Address: “The 


Challenge of the Rural Schools,” 
Samuel T. Burns, Director of 
Music, Medina County, Ohio. 


Address : “Joyous Singing 
Through Happy Approaches and 
Vitalized Study,” Ada Bicking, 
State Director of Music Educa- 
tion, Lansing Mich. 


Program: Girls Sextette, Wich- 
ita, Kans. 


Address: “The Re-evaluation of 
the Elementary Program,” John 
W. Beattie, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

Address: “Evaluating Musical 
Performance,” Frank A. Beach, 
Dean of the Music School, State 
Teachers College, Emporia, Kans. 


Wednesday Afternoon 
City Auditorium 


Program: Choral Club, Denver, 
Colo., John C. Kendel, director. 


Address: “The Instrumental Vi- 
sion,” Russel V. Morgan, Direc- 
tor of Music, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Program: Cantata, “Hiawatha’s 
Childhood.” Elementary Schools, 
Pueblo, Colo. Junior High 
School Chorus, Pueblo, Colo., 
Luella Burkhard, director. 


Address: “Shooting Stars,” 
Stephen Deak, Curtis Institute, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Program: Orchestra, Denver, 
Colo. 

Visiting Exhibits. 

Formal banquet: program by 


Stephen Deak, cellist, Curtis In- 
stitute. 


Lobby singing. 


Friday Morning, March 27 


Ball Room, Antlers Hotel 
Business meeting and election of 
officers. 

Demonstration: “A Radio Les- 
son,” Jessie Mae Agnew, Super- 
visor of Music, Casper, Wyom- 
ing. 

Demonstration in sight singing: 
Sixth Grade class, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

Address: “Harmony That Func- 
tions,” Victor Berquist, McPhail 
University, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Exhibitors session: Eugene 
Gamble, Chicago, IIl., chairman. 


Address: “Modern Trend in 
Music Appreciation,” Margaret 
Streeter, Camden, N. J. 


(Other speakers to be announced 
later.) 
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Friday Afternoon 
City Auditorium 
1:00 Program: Combined High 

Schools Orchestra, Pueblo, 
Colo., Rei Christopher and H. C. 
Stillman, conductors. 
Program: Mixed Chorus, Cen- 
tral High School, Omaha, Neb., 
Mrs. Carol Pitts, director. 
Address : “Eurhythmics,” Mabelle 
Glenn, Director of Music, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 
Program: A Cappella singers, 
State Teachers College, Emporia, 
Kan., Frank A. Beach, director. 


Address: “What is Happening 
to Music and What are We Go- 
ing to Do About It?” Edgar B. 
Gordon, University of Wiscon- 
sin. 
Program: High School, College 
and Community Orchestra, State 
Teachers College, Greeley, Colo., 
J. de Forrest Cline, conductor. 
Introduction of new officers. 
6:00 Dinner: Retiring and New Offi- 
cers, Directors, State Chairman, 
and Committees. 


8:15 Gala concert, City Auditorium, 
Southwestern Orchestra, Russell 
V. Morgan, conductor. 


Southwestern Chorus, John C. 
Kendel, conductor. 


10:30 Lobby singing. 


From the Convention City 


ISS WILSON’S report indicates 

that the Conference wheels are 
turning and it looks as though a splen- 
did meeting were in store for the dele- 
gates to our gathering in Colorado 
Springs in March. 

Mr. Frank A. Beach, chairman of the 
chorus committee, reports a fine re- 
sponse for that organization, and di- 
rector John C. Kendel is ready with 
study notes and valuable suggestions for 
the coaching of the chorus members. 
If you have singers entered for this 
major event, we feel sure that you and 
they will receive lasting joy from the 
experience. 

Likewise, Mr. Fred G. Fink and his 
committee have made selections from 
the several hundred applications received 
for the All-Southwestern Orchestra, and 
music will shortly be mailed to the for- 
tunate applicants. 

Miss Grace V. Wilson’s first draft of 
the program includes a concert by one 
of the outstanding organizations of the 
country, several demonstrations of spe- 
cial interest to the rural teacher, a 
grand concert by the All-Southwestern 


Orchestra and Chorus, and numerous 
other attractive offerings 

A conference of the proportions 
planned by Miss Wilson and her able 
committees should make an everlasting 
impression upon all delegates, both old 
and new, and we trust it will then be 
carried on to the pupils for whom it is 


ultimately intended.—S. F. E. 
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Tbe Melody Way 
To Play Piano 


Modern Education Methods 
in Teaching Children 


Wonderful Results Attained 


With the Melody Way, ten to fifteen children can 
be taught as effectively as one. Parents will gladly 
pay the nominal tuition fee, making these classes 
self-supporting. - 

Melody Way is now used in the schools of over 
400 cities. During the past six years, over half a 
million children have learned to play the piano by 
this fascinating method. 

Public school class lessons benefit private teachers 
by creating interest, discovering talent and prepar- 
ing pupils for more advanced work. Melody Way 
materials and methods are equally suitable for private 
instruction. 


Remarkable Progress 


Instead of hum-drum practice on dull scales and 
exercises, the children play real music, real folk songs 
and singing games right from the beginning. After 
twelve lessons, they can play a dozen pieces, read 
notes, know chords and transpose to other keys. 


Teacher’s Helps Furnished 


The Teacher’s Manual tells how and when to take 
each teaching step, how to recruit new beginning 
classes and organize advanced classes. We furnish 
announcements for distribution through schools. 

The careful organization of pieces, detailed in- 
structions in the Manual and other helps to teachers 
assure success with Melody Way. 


The Music Maker Series 


Rudolph Ganz, internationally known pianist, conductor, 
composer and teacher, has collaborated with Mr. Miessner 
in this new Series of piano books. This Series has been 
written to supply suitable material for the younger chil- 
dren, thus enabling teachers to start classes as early as the 
first and second grades. 


MIESSNER INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


Miessner Institute of Music 
1219 Kimball Bldg., Chicago, Illinois. 
Please send me further information about 
The Melody Way (J To Play Piano 
The Melody Way (J To Play Violin 
The Music Maker [J At the Piano 
Witherspoon [J Voice Course 
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March 31 

9:30 General Session: Mrs. George 
Herbert Clark, member of the 
Los Angeles City Board of Edu- 
cation. 
Discourse and Demonstration: 
“The Junior High School Boys 
Glee Club,” Genevieve Rorke. 
Address: Conference speaker. 
Discourse and Demonstration: 
“Instrumental Class Teaching,” 
Lewis D’Ippolito. 


1:30 Junior Orchestra of the Los An- 
geles Elementary Schoois, Jennie 
L. Jones, supervisor. 
Elementary School Chorus. 
; 7:00 Informal Dinner: Instrumental 
Lincoln High School, Los Angeles, Calif. sonsiess 
VERYTHING is under way for a TENTATIVE PROGRAM April 1 
— a Los Angeles March 29 9:30 Section Meetings: Elementary 

during Easter week vacation. Reg- are s . 

; : — : Schools, Senior High Schools, 
istration will begin Sunday, March 29th. 2:00 Preliminary Meeting: Educa- Colleges and Universities 
Monday morning the Conference will tional Council. 8:00 Genet Sesdens ee Trut- 
7 ge ane bean Rigger roc March 30 ner, Jr., presiding officer. 

ree days. A worthwhile and inter- ' ; eo . . 
osting ee all t d which 9:00 Registration. Address: Radio and Music 
program wi xe presented whic Education.” Mr. Garbett of the 
will keep you busy every minute. 10:00 General Session: Miss Helen Standard ‘tote 
A “See Los Angeles” ride has been Heffernan, Chief Division of Business sesation , 
arranged for all members late Tues- Rural Education, California 8:00 Southern California Confevenee 
day afternoon and Tuesday evening has State Department of Education, 7 Sioa Weste & Gain 
been left open for informal dinners and presiding officer. utes . s . 
a get-together meeting of old and new Address of Welcome: Represen- es Anguies All-City High 
friends tative of City Government of Sted Gotu Be. Cine’ 
Los Angeles. A. Cykl 4 : 
Plan to Go! ; = “ . Cykler, conductor. 
, : Greetings: Louis Woodson Cur- Reemont Hish School A Cas- 
Let us begin now to plan for the trip, tis. Director, Division of Music : & Pp 
mioy a fine outine and *t our fellow “" a 4 pella Choir, Ida E. Bach, con- 
wy 5 oe oe a oe oe Los Angeles City Schools. Duties 
age *yoose “8 pars oO the Hate. Response: Herman Trutner, Jr., 
, = et me Eh Che Hepa President California Conference. Program 
group for the oper ge 4 Music: String and Woodwind I 
own interests aS public school music edu- > . . . = ce 
cators, and ott of the profession in meen, Sa SaaS First Movement from the D Minor 

5, <All se ~ . * 
ponent School, Ethel Brooks Giampaolo, Symphony, Cesar Franck. Orchestra. 
a director. II 


There will be on display all the latest 
and best in teaching materials and equip- 


Address: Vierling Kersey, State 
Superintendent of Schools. 


May Day, Frederick Stevenson. Chorus 
and Orchestra. 


ment. This exhibit will be most inter- 30 G Sessi III 
esting and you will carry away with a eneral — Herman Trut- ; ' . 
you many new ideas ner, Jr., presiding officer. Adagio for String and Woodwinds, 
On to Los Angeles and the Biltmore Music: Los Angeles Le Conte Mozart. Orchestra. 
all ye Supervisors and Teachers! Come Junior High School Trouba- : “— nV 
and partake of the inspiration that will dours, Mae Wheeler Nightingale, inden Sue, ee Coen, 
be yours and the joy of being a part director. (a) Legend. 
of this big Convention. Address: Miss Helen Heffernan. (b) Love Song. 

7 . . , 7 V 

If not possible to attend, by all means 2:30 Section Meetings: Junior High : “ ; 
become a member and help the cause School, Instrumental, Rural — to the Lambs, Nathaniel Dett. 
and your own professional organization. Schools. — VI 

HERMAN TRUTNER, JR., President, 7:00 Banquet and Reception: Bruce Two Roses, César Cui. A Cappella 


California Music Supervisors Con- 
ference. 
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A. Findlay, Los Angeles Cham- 
ber of Commerce, toastmaster. 


Choir. 


(Continued on page 62) 
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” Kings On Parade 


KI NG BAND INSTRUMENTS are known for 

TONE, GREATER VOLUME, FINEST 
INTONATION, EASE OF PLAYING and PERFECT 
WORKMANSHIP. . . . Famous Bands such as Goldman 


Band, United States Army Band and United States Navy 
Band use and endorse KINGS. 


‘*KINGS’, our official instruments, are all that could be de- 


sired.” 
New eB eodeeannar 


: ee 
King 

Silvertone 

Trombone 








<INGS’ have given absolute satisfaction.” 


w4 Lana! 






“*KINGS’ have remarkably improved our ensemble tone 


quality.” Lh be <= > 


PRIZE WINNING BANDS and SOLOISTS WIN 
WITH “KINGS”... NOTED PLAYERS PREFER “KINGS” 








“*KING’ is superlative in every respect.”—Det STaicers. 


““*KING’ is the first to fully satisfy.’—-Henry Wouticemutn, Cincinnati 
Silvertone Symphony. 
Mode “Most beautiful and best playing instrument I ever used.”—J. L. Verwiere, 
Trumpet Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


“*ALL KINGS’—the finest Trumpets in the world.”—Cuas. Doerner, 
CuareNce Forster, HucH Jones—Brass Section, Ambassador Theatre 
Orchestra, St. Louis, Mo. 

““*KINGS’ are Matchless Masterpieces...—Lawrence F. GetcHELL, STANLY 
M. Neuman, Epwarp Sanpson—Brass Section, Sheas Buffalo Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Buffalo, N. Y. 


“*KINGS’ are the besi I have ever used.’—Nicotra Gattuccr, Soloist, 
King Goldman Band. 
Voll-True “The KING Silvertone Trombone surpasses anything I have ever used.”— 
Eb Alto Frank J. Burnett, Trombone Soloist, Arthur Pryor’s Band. 
Saxophone “King Sousaphones and Recording Basses fill my fondest expectations.”— 


Wm. Be Lt, Solo Bass, Goldman Band. 
“The KING is the finest Bass I have ever used.”—Oscar R. Cort, Tuba 
Soloist, Herbert Clarks Band. 


These statements ring true and are but a few of the many 
thousands of satisfied KING users. . . . Improve your playing 
with a KING. See and try one at any KING Dealers or 
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Edwin F. Goldman 
Conductor 
Goldman Band 










Capt. W. J. Stannard 
Conductor 
U. S. Army Band 














Lieut. Chas. Benter 
Conductor Navy Band 











This Coupon Will Bring Your Free Copy of New Catalog 


Mark yng you are interested in, sign, clip and 
mail coupon to H. N. White Co., 5225-33 Superior Ave., 
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1 Violin Case, Willclar No. 30254 Retail 

“Kant Krack” . $7.50 
j Music Stand, Willclar No. 7, 

with latest improvements . 3.30 
1 Mending Tape, No. 50908 . 
1 Viol, the well k known Imported 

Violin Cleaner . .60 
1 Violin Bow Grip, No. 50516 35 
| Tuneasy, Peg Grease . 
1 each Pitch Pipes, No. 50320 and 

Hohner 1.15 
l each Steel Violin Steel E ad- 

justers, No. 50177-50178- 

50179-50180-Etuna : 1.40 
1 each Leader’s Orchestra and 

Band Batons, No. 5001-5040- 

5044-5045-5046 1.65 


For *1022 (cost price) 


You can buy all these 46 samples of 


PEATE MERCHANDISE 


Retail Value $33.35 


l each Violin Mutes, No. 40186- 
703D-704B-705A-706A 


l each Violin Bridges, No. VB3- 


VB16-VB44-VB52 


1 each Violin Chinrests, No. 40204. _ 


40205-40610 


| each Violin E strings (Steel), 


No. 6084-6086-6087 W -6088S 

| each Violin A strings (Gut) No. 
5016-502 1-5026-5041 Willelar- 
Wondertone 


| each Violin D strings (Alumin- 


um), No. 4070-Willelar 


| each Violin G strings, No. 5062- = 


1063-4064-W illclar 





1.50 


3.45 





Retail Value $33.35 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 





PEATE’S MUSIC 


Send us your name and 


. Name 
receive complete catalogs 
of musical instruments, Address 
accessories and music. City 


Position 


HOUSE, INC., 


State 


UTICA, N.Y. 
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DEARBORN 


HOTEL 
SENSATIONAL 


LA SALLE & VAN BUREN Shipccad 


(iiCAGO 


OPPOSITE LA SALLE STREET STATION 





SPECIAL 


WEEK-END 
(Saturday &- Sunday) 
ATES 















250 rooms with 


private toilet for $ ns 
DAY 
e 





double occupancy 
per person... 


250 rooms with 
private bath for [2 







double occupancy 


































Gretchaninov. A Cappella 





Autumn, 

Choir. 
Echo Song, Orlando di Lasso. A Cap- 
pella Choir. 


VII 
Seguidilla, Charles Vincent. Chorus. 
VIII 
Omnipotence, Schubert. Chorus and 
Orchestra, 


California Notes 

HE All-City High School Orches- 

tra, composed of the super-talented 
instrumentalists from twenty-one of the 
Los Angeles high schools, presented its 
first concert on Friday evening, Janu- 
ary 16, at Polytechnic Auditorium. 
This group, meeting for rehearsals twice 
a week at the Junior College, under the 
leadership of Dr. E. A. Cykler, devotes 
itself entirely to the study of works of 
symphonic type. The program of Janu- 
ary 16 included the Mendelssohn C- 
Minor Symphony, A Godard Adagio; 
the Halvorsen, Entrance of the Bogards, 
and a Minuet by Grieg. 

Interest in a cappella singing in the 
Los Angeles high schools, stimulated 
largely by the a cappella choirs at the 
Chicago conference, has resulted in the 
establishment of several singing groups 
of this style in the Los Angeles high 
schools. Fremont, Polytechnic, Roose- 
velt and Torrance high schools have in- 
cluded a cappella choirs in their choral 
activities, and report a tremendous en- 
thusiasm for this type of performance, 
both on the part of the singers them- 
selves, and their audiences. The Fre- 
mont A Cappella Choir under the direc- 
tion of Ida E. Bach will appear on the 
All-City High School Orchestra concert, 
as well as on the Spring Conference 
program. 

The annual home-coming of the mem- 
bers of the Boys Glee Clubs, past and 
present, of Los Angeles High School 
is an event which proves how much 
glee club participation means to its 
members, both at the time of active 
membership, and in retrospect. Miss 
Verna C. Blythe, for many years di- 
rector of this organization, reports an 
attendance of two hundred at the re- 
cent reunion of the group. Among 
those present were members who were 
graduated as long as 15 years ago, now 
successful business and professional 
men, prominent in the civic life of our 
community. Certain songs which have 
become traditional with this organization 
were sung by the group as a whole, 
while many fine solo numbers were ren- 
dered by prominent local artists, who 
were at one time members of Miss 
Blythe’s club. 

Mr. Herman Trutner, Jr., president 
of the California Conference, visited 


Los Angeles recently for the purpose of 
(Continued on next page, bottom of column 2) 
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TWENTY-SIX, EIGHTEEN, SIXTY-SIX AND TEN 


(Continued from page 20) 








General 


Academic Theory of Applied ; 

State Requirements— Education Subjects Music Music Electives 

BERGER cc ccccscccccces 30 0 36 34 45 

DEE scacacecnsccess 16% 12 
Recommendation of the Su- 

pervisors’ Conference..... 30 30 40 20 
Recommendation of the Na- 

tional Association Commis- 

sion on Curricula......... 26 18 36 30 10 


It is assumed that the student has, upon 
entrance to the course, sufficient pre- 
liminary knowledge of the piano to com- 
plete the foregoing requirements in two 
years.” 

The tabulation gives the minimum and 
maximum requirements as gathered 
from different sources, together with a 
comparison of the courses as recom- 
mended by the Supervisors Conference 
and by the National Association. 


In the matter of higher degrees in 
music, the association has gone on rec- 
ord as favoring the abolition of the 
degree Doctor of Music as one to be 
earned and permits its members to 
award it only as an honorary degree to 
musicians of outstanding national repu- 
tation. 
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Music 


PUBLICATIONS FOR 


School Bands 
and Orchestras 


Catalog and Sample 

violin and cornet books 

sent free upon request. 
EMIL ASCHER, Inc. 


Music Publishers Since 1879 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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The degree Master of Music may be 
awarded by member schools for one 
year’s advanced work after the Bachelor 
of Music degree has been awarded a 
student, but does not permit this award 
to be given until two years after the 
candidate has received the Bachelor de- 
gree. It is expected that the candidate 
shall have spent half of the two years 
in the professional practice of music or 
music teaching, thus acquiring some ma- 
turity before receiving this highest music 
degree to be awarded in course. At 
present, the requirements for the Master 
degree include advanced study in ap- 
plied music and in composition. The 
association’s committee will be engaged 
in a further study of the requirements 
for this degree during the year 1931, 
and at the next annual meeting, will 
make further recommendations as to the 
curriculum. 

The details of the requirements in all 
courses, both in applied and theoretical 
music, together with sample examination 
papers, are set forth in a booklet pub- 
lished by the association. They may 
be obtained without charge on applica- 
tion to the author at 2209 Auburn Ave- 
nue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


California Notes 
(Continued from previous page) 

conferring with his vice-presidents: 
Gertrude B. Parsons and L. Woodsen 
Curtis, in regard to Conference plans. 
A tentative program for the Spring Con- 
ference was started during Mr. Trut- 
ner’s visit and completed by Mrs. Par- 
sons’ Executive Board after Mr. Trut- 
ner’s return to his home in Oakland. A 
copy of the tentative program will be 
found in this issue of the Journal. 

The concert presented during the In- 
stitute by the Symphonia Praeceptorum, 
the Los Angeles City Teachers’ Orches- 


tra, included the following numbers: 
Symphony from the New World, 
Dvorak; Nutcracker Suite, Tschai- 


kowsky; Overture to the Merry Wives 
of Windsor, Nicolai. The Symphonia 
Praeceptorum has organized for regular 
weekly rehearsals under the direction 
of Henry Svedrofsky, and plans two 
other concerts during the season, one of 
which will be given for the N. E. A. 
which comes to Los Angeles in July. 























ADELAIDE 
GESCHEIDT 









Author of 


Make Singing a Joy! 






Revolutionizes the 
Voice Question 


COMMENTS 
Musical America 


“Nothing is more vital 
than her contention that 
voice is not a method of 


breathing. 
function.” 


Musical Courier 


It is a natural 


“Miss Gescheidt’s origi- 
nality is shown in her state- 
ment that the lack of knowl- 
edge of true voice is the 


reason for 


shunning 


English language.” 


Musical Leader 


the 


“The book is full of valu- 


able suggestion 


s 


for all 


singers backed by scientific 


knowledge.” 
Musical Digest 


“Mme. Gescheidt has pro- 
duced one of the most in- 


spiring, 
time practical 


The Etude 


and at the same 


works on 
singing we have read.” 


“At the very outset the 


author _ strips 


the 


whole 


theme of a great mass of 
befogging and mystifying 


phraseology.” 
Published by 


R. L. HUNTZINGER, Inc. 


113 West 57th Street, NEW YORK CITY 
SOLD BY ALL MUSIC DEALERS 


STUDIOS: 15 West 74th St., New York City 
Telephone: TRAFALGAR 7-3398 





When writing to advertisers, please mention 
the Music Supervisors Journal 








ONE BOOK MUSIC COURSE 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 


Music Supervisors will welcome this 


NEW course 
book of 256 pages 


in music. 


A_ teacher's 
with phonograph 


record correlations and complete teach- 
ing suggestions, together with a pupil’s 
book of 118 pages, 108 songs with syl- 


lables printed extra, 


26 colored illus- 


trations, and certain pieces scored for 
rhythm bands and harmonica bands,— 


make up this course. 


Prepared by 


Edgar B. Gordon and Irene Curtis, this 


is not a song 


book, but a 


course in 


music designed for city and rural ele- 


mentary schools. 
information and prices to— 


Write for complete 


E. M. HALE AND COMPANY, Publishers 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Consider the Advantages 


U e —of Concentrated Buying; the saving of Time and Money 
by Collective Purchasing— 
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—of Expert Advice — unbiased recommendations of ma- 
terials to suit your individual needs. 


£ M H —of Ordering from The World’s Largest Stock exclusively 
of School-Music Materials and Supplies. 
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meter EDUCATIONAL Music BUREAU, INC. 
U0 


434 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE «« « CHICAGO 
VISIT our EXHIBIT at your Sectional “Music Supervisors Conference” 


















































MODERN 
ELEMENTARY 
HARMONY 


A Course in 
Practical Diatonic 
Harmony for 
Beginners 


by 
FRANK CAMPBELL 
WATSON 


| ited to equip many of your players with This * work con- 4 


instruments of good intonation, attractive sists of twenty-five 
appearance and lasting quality—at a moderate Chapter - Lessons 

? : ‘ 
price? Elkhart instruments were designed embracing all of 


Sc ccuck codeine ac aaa the material necessary in the study of elementary Har- 
Many fine school bands are completely mony from the Fundamentals of Music to Organ Point. 
equipped with Elkharts. Complete line. Each Chapter-Lesson contains a written as well as 
Factory guaranteed. Any instrument oral Examination. — 7 

sent on ee trial to prove our claims. The treatment of the subject is broad, concise and 
Write now for complete catalog and modern. Each successive problem is met and treated 
special agency proposition to music individually so that clarity is in no way marred by 

unnecessary explanations and diagrams. 


supervisors. - ; , , 
The work is especially suitable to class instruction. 


Price (Twenty-five Chapter Lessons complote)....§3.50 
Discounts to Supervisors and Schools 
SS SS SS SSS SS SSS SSS SSS SESS SF SBE Te eee eee 
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Elkhart Cornet No. 55C 


Try this cornet toa ecia 

the unusual wales —— NATIONAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
Handsome design; enduring EL T 470 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

my yp pty At no expense to me, please send a set of Modern Elementary 
revelation in tone, valve action BAND INSTRUMENT CO. Harmony (twenty-five Chapter Lessons) for a five day examination, 
and all round performance. Silver 244 Jackson Street and quote special price to Schools and Supervisors. It is under- 
Sec ees 699.90 Elkhart Indiana stood that the set may be returned if material or price is not 


satisfactory. 
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NORTHWEST CONFERENCE 


JupirH Manon, Boise, Idaho, 2nd Vice-Pres. and Editor 


Estner Jonzs, Seattle, Wash., Treasurer 
Cuartes N. McCoarp, American Falls, Idaho, Auditor 
Roy E, Freesurc, Missoula, Mont., Director 


Frances Dickey NEwenuawM, Seattle, Wash., President 
Marcvuenrite V. Hoop, Helena, Mont., Ist Vice-Pres. 
Heren Bovucuer, Seattle, Wash., Secretary 





entire Inland Empire through these rep- 
resentatives. 

Since Glenn H. Woods of Oakland, 
California, so endeared himself to all 
Spokane and to the orchestra members 
in 1928 and instructed the “child in the 
way it should go,” we cannot sign off 
without a personal greeting to Mr. 
Woods who has again accepted the in- 
vitation to assemble the orchestra, and 
whom Spokane will welcome as a guest 
of honor. 

With keen appreciation of having a 
part in this undertaking and the oppor- 
tunity to be of service at any time, I 
am Grace E, P. Horman. 
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RAM COMMITTEE 
STRUCTIVE anp INSPIRING PROGRAM 


1C HELPFUL ROUND TABLE DISCUSSIONS 


SICAL PROGRAMS AND NOTEWORTHY 
L APPEAR 


The Northwest Orchestra 


HE Northwest High School Or- 
chestra has finally been selected 
from a very large representation, more 
than three hundred applications being 
submitted, showing the interest and en- 
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Welcome to Spokane! 


WICE honored are we in Spokane 

—the Northwest Sectional Music 
Conference having been born in Spo- 
kane in 1928, and now choosing to cele- 
brate its second birthday in this city, 
April 6-8. As local chairman I have 
been accorded the privilege of these 
columns to extend a word of greeting 
“to you from us”. 

While in Spokane The Davenport Ho- 
tel will be your home and such you 
will find it, for, regardless of where you 
stop, all of its facilities will be at your 
service. So it is with great pleasure 
that we can unreservedly welcome you 
to one of “America’s Exceptional Ho- 
tels” backed by a management that ex- 
presses its sincere delight and sense of 
privilege in being able to entertain you 
—individually and as a conference. 

The Convention Bureau of the Spo- 
kane Chamber of Commerce extends a 
hearty welcome and assures service in 


February, Nineteen Thirty-one 


ATES FOR CONFERENCE MEMBERS HAVE 


IN NEXT JOURNAL LETTER FOLLWwss 


IN NEXT 1Ssug OF JOURNAL 








INFORMATION AND 


every possible manner, desiring to prove 
that “Spokane is a friendly city.” 

Local musicians personally, and as or- 
ganizations, are eagerly anticipating the 
return of this “wonderful child” and 
are proffering any possible support be- 
cause of the inspirational value which 
it brings and bequeaths to the life of 
the city. 

Now comes the “school family” 
headed by the Board of Education and 
Superintendent Pratt who, together 
with high school principals, orchestra 
men and their seventy or more partici- 
pating students join in this informal 
but most sincere welcome and God- 
speed to our many friends both near 
and far. 

Lastly! The Inland Empire Teachers 
Association with its 3,000 members is 
meeting in Spokane April 8-11. Please 
accept greeting from this nationally 
recognized educational gathering and ac- 
cordingly plan your contacts with the 


thusiasm apparent in such an undertak- 
ing. There still remain, however, sev- 
eral vacancies in the viola, oboe, and 
bassoon sections. Supervisors having 
players of these instruments are urged 
to get in touch with me at once at the 
University of Washington, Seattle, as 
the music is being sent out for advance 
practice February first. 

Final arrangements are now being 
made with our hostess in Spokane, Miss 
Grace E. P. Holman, who assures me 
that the Masonic Temple will be the 
scene of rehearsals again this year. The 
final concert, given as a climax to the 
conference, will take place in the Ar- 
mory under the able direction of Dr. 
Glenn H. Woods, Supervisor of Music in 
the Oakland, California, Public Schools. 

An interesting part of the program 
will be the sight-reading number, played 
for the first time (without practice), by 
the students at the concert. This feature 
was introduced by Mr. Woods at the 
1929 meeting and proved interesting and 
valuable. It gives a very good estimate 
of the ability of the students selected 
and shows to advantage the type of 
training they receive in their everyday 
orchestral work. 

The balance of the numbers (listed 
in the December Journal) serve to pre- 
sent a well rounded out program of 


unusual interest. W. C. WELKE. 
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Lyon & Healy Has Created 


A School Music Service 
... Just for You 


T really makes no difference so far as service is concerned, 
GS siete you write or call at Lyon & Healy's for the materials 

you need for school use. In either case, your order receives 
immediate and careful attention of a supervisor who has spent 
years in the school music field . . . who thoroughly understands the 
problems of the music supervisor. Our School Division goes even 
further to help you. If you wish, we will send a member of this 
competent staff to your school (in and within a reasonable distance 
of Chicago) to give helpful suggestions and counsel. There is no 
obligation. 


Being in daily contact with the largest and most comprehensive 
music stock enables every member of the School Division staff to 
be well versed in the newest as well as the standard music of all 
the leading publishers. Avail yourself of this unusual Music Service 
that Lyon & Healy has created just for you. 


Have You Received Your Copy? 


It's the latest, most up-to-date music catalog to be had, this new 
"Lyon & Healy Classified Listing of Music for Schools and Music 
Organizations." If you haven't received your copy, drop us a line 
and we will mail it at once, postage prepaid. Be sure you have 
yours before ordering your music for next semester's work. 





Watch for the Lyon & Healy Displays atthe Music 
Supervisors Conferences at Memphis, Tenn., 
Colorado Springs, Colo., and Des Moines, lowa 











School Division « » Third Floor 


LYON & HEALY 


Wabash Avenue at Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 
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NORTH CENTRAL CONFERENCE 


GayLorp R. Humpsercer, Springfield, Ohio, 2nd Vice-Pres. and Editor 


Herman F. Smitu, Milwaukee, Wis., President 
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S the time for the conventions of 
A the various sectional conferences 
draws near no doubt the super- 
visors of the country are very much in- 
terested in knowing the content of the 


various programs to be offered. 
As there will still be oppor- 


on Friday night when the North Cen- 
tral High School Chorus and Orchestra 
combine to present the concert numbers 
which they have worked out together 
during the five days previous. It is 


ternationally known orchestra director 
who will assist in the orchestra perform- 
ance. The chorus is now being organ- 
ized by Mr. Jacob Evanson of Flint, 
Michigan, and the orchestra by Mr. 

Joseph Maddy of Ann Arbor, 


Michigan. 





tunity for giving the detailed 
program for the North Central 
Conference in the next issue of 
the Journal, only the general out- 
line will be submitted at this 
time. 

It is hoped that many of the 
delegates will plan their time so 
as to arrive in Des Moines early 
Monday morning, April 13th, 
and spend the day in visiting 
classes in the Des Moines 
schools. Superintendent of 
Schools, Mr. J. W. Studebaker, 
and Supervisor of Music, Mr. 
Lorrain Watters, extend a cor- 
dial invitation to all interested 
delegates to be their guests for 
the day. The Conference will 
open officially on Tuesday morning, 
April 14th, at nine o’clock, with head- 
quarters at the Hotel Fort Des 
and will continue through April 17th. 

Four days of inspiring addresses, 
demonstrations and musical perform- 
with a great climax 





ances will follow, 


Diversified Program 
Among the speakers who will 


appear at some time during the 
convention are President Wal- 
ter A. Jessup, University of 
Iowa; Professor John Seaman 
Garnes, McPhail School of 
Music, Minneapolis; Mr. Otto 
Miessner of Chicago; Miss 
Helen Hollingsworth, Indianapo- 
lis; Mr. Augustus Zanzig, New 
York City; Carl Sandburg of 
Elmhurst, Illinois, and others. 
Among the many interesting 
demonstrations to be presented 








Moines, 





Shrine Temple Where Public Events Will Be Held 


with pride and pleasure that we an- 
nounce at this time the securing of 

John Finley Williamson, Director 
of the Westminster Choir School at 
Ithaca, New York, as conductor of the 
high school chorus. We hope to an- 
nounce very shortly the name of an in- 


will be the Rochester plan of 
teaching sight reading of music 
without syllables, Mr. Charles A. 
Miller and his assistant, Howard 
in charge; a vocal demonstra- 
tion given by Franz Proschowski of 
Chicago; a presentation of Dalcroze 
Eurhythmics, arrangements for which 
are now being made by Karl Gehrkens; 
a demonstration of the Iowa Rural 
Choir School plan, with voices selected 


Hinga, 
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Write for free leaflet-— 


HELPFUL HINTS FOR 
SUCCESS 


Piano Che Handling 


by an experienced teacher 
in this field 
Deals With Such Topics As: 
Factors for piano class success 
Class procedure 
Lesson planning 
How to start 
How to select your pieces 
Contains Lists of Pieces With 
Teaching Suggestions on Each, 
Classified Under the Following 
Headings: 
Rhythm and time-precision 
Tied notes and slurs 
Left hand melody 
Pieces for boys 
Easy pieces with words 
Pieces with tunes “answering 
each other” 





| Sent Free Upon Request 


The Arthur P. Schmidt Co. 


Boston New York 
120 Boylston St. 8 West 40th St. 














Stuber’s Instrumental 
Music Course 


For Class Teaching 


Many thousands of children are 
happily learning to play correctly 
by the Stuber Method. Pupils 
actually enjoy practicing the famil- 
iar rote Melodies and Nursery 
Songs. 





STUBER’S GRADE SCHOOL 
ORCHESTRA No. 1 
For Orchestra Ensemble 
The selections contained in this 
book provide ample material for 
school functions and programs. 





ROOT’S 
BEGINNERS ORCHESTRA No. 1 
A collection of easy pieces. 





ROOT’S BEGINNERS BAND 
BOOK No. 1 


Most popular and easy book pub- 
lished. 





Free Samples on Request. 


E. T. ROOT & SONS 


1520 E. 55th St. Chicago, III. 
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from over the entire state, in charge of 
C. H. Fullerton, Iowa State Teachers 
College; and two half days given over 
to the demonstration of various phases 
of school music teaching, such as voice 
training, instrumental instruction, piano 
classes, high school harmony, music ap- 
preciation, and music in the rvral 
schools. 

The chairmen for these sectional 
meetings are: vocal, Mrs. Carol Pitts 
of Omaha; instrumental, Mr. Char’:s 
Righter, Iowa State University; piano 
classes, Miss Naomi Evans, Cedar Falls; 
music appreciation, Miss Florence Flan- 
agan, Milwaukee; and rural schools, 
Miss Minnie Starr, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls, Iowa. Two concerts 
will be given for the delegates by the 
pupils of the Des Moines public schools, 
and one evening program presented by 
the Carleton Symphony Band (James 
Robert Gillette, conductor), and a mixed 
chorus from the State Teachers College 
at Moorhead, Minnesota (Mr. Daniel 
Preston, conductor). Many other school 
organizations will perform during the 
four days but as yet it is not possible 
to announce the groups. 

The program is arranged to give as 
much practical help as possible to the 
visiting delegates as well as to furnish 
inspirational themes and demonstrations. 

HERMAN Situ, President. 


Railroad Rates 


PECIAL rates on all railroads, fare- 

and-one-half on the certificate plan 
(Treasurer Percival supplies certificates 
with receipts for 1931 dues). Excur- 
sion rates are also available. Ask your 
ticket agent. 

Mr. Charles E. Lutton, chairman of 
the transportation committee, has ar- 
ranged with the Rock Island Railroad 
to run a special train from Chicago to 
Des Moines leaving Chicago Sunday 
evening, April 12. Details will be given 
later. If you reside in or near Chi- 
cago, or if you must go through Chi- 
cago on your way to Des Moines, be 
sure and plan to take this special. The 
convention really starts in Chicago. The 
specials previously have been very suc- 
cessful. 


An Unusual Opportunity 


F special significance to our con- 

ference is the fact that Dr. John 
Finley Williamson, founder and di- 
rector of the world-famous West- 
minster Choir and Westminster Choir 
School of Ithaca, N. Y., and who is 
at the present time considered by 
many to be the most dominant per- 
sonality and vital influence in the 
choral development of America, has 
consented to conduct the All-High 
School Chorus of the North Central 





meeting in Des Moines, April 14 to 17. 

An opportunity of most challeng- 
ing proportions is thus given to the 
high school singers and supervisors 
who will have the privilege of singing 
under and observing the work of Dr. 
Williamson. Wherever possible, re- 
hearsals will be open to attending super- 
visors. 

Dr. Williamson himself feels that 
the type of work of the North Cen- 





DR. JOHN FINLEY WILLIAMSON 
Guest Conductor, North Central Chorus 


tral Chorus is so important that he is 
giving his valuable time, energy and 
inspiration in conducting the chorus, 
entirely without compensation. 

The *program which the Chorus 
will sing is as follows: 


I 
Choral from Die Meistersinger (‘“‘Awake the 
Dawn”), Wagner. Chorus and Orchestra. 
II 
Be Not Afraid—motet for double chorus. Bach. 
O Magnum Mysterium—motet, Vittoria. 
O Joyous Christmas Song (old French), Arr. 
by Gevaert. 


III 
Battle Hymn from “Rig Veda”, Holst. Chorus 
and Orchestra. 
IV 
New Dawn, choral poem, for Chorus and Or- 
chestra, Forsyth. 
To Music, Saar. 
Bells of St. Michael’s Tower, Knyvett-Stewart. 
Vv 
On Himalay, Bantock. 
Evening on the Sava (Russian Folk Song), 
Arr. by Arkhangelsky. 





*Arrangements have been made for schools 
and chorus members to purchase their music 
in bound volumes at a nominal cost from the 
Educational Music Bureau, 434 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. The entire program of ten 
numbers is obtainable through the above men- 
tioned firm for $1.40 per set ($1.50 postpaid). 


North Central Orchestra 


ENRI VERBRUGGHEN, conduc- 

tor of the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, will be guest conductor of 
the All-North-Central High School Or- 
chestra at Des Moines. Mr. Maddy 
tells us that there is still opportunity to 
secure places in the orchestra. 
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NORTHWEST CONFERENCE 
(Continued from page 65) 





An Open Letter 


To the Orchestra Players of the 
Historic Northwest: 
WO years ago the first combined 
orchestra of the Northwest section 
of the Music Supervisors National Con- 
ference convened in Spokane, Washing- 
ton. The second orchestra is now being 
assembled for the meeting this year in 
April. It was my privilege to be in- 
vited to assist the first orchestra two 
years ago as its conductor, and again 
this year I am so signally honored. 
Six large orchestras will participate 
this spring in the great educational pro- 














GLENN H. WOODS 
Supervisor of Music, Oakland Schools 


grams from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and the Northwest Orchestra will be 
one of the six. 

My faith in the youth of today is 
constantly strengthened every time I 
meet them and participate with them in 
the musical activities which are theirs to 
enjoy. We guide, of course, but you, 
the boys and girls, are the ones that do. 
I look forward with pleasurable antici- 
pation to this opportunity to work with 
you in using music, the great art of the 
world, to enrich our own lives, and to 
contribute of its beauty to those wha 
listen. Jointly we must use the beauty 
of music to contribute to life, which 
constantly surrounds us and makes the 
world so wonderful a place in which to 
live and work. 

Accept then my greetings of the New 
Year coupled with my personal greet- 
ing to you collectively and individually, 
which I must necessarily postpone until 
I meet you in April. 

Cordially yours, 
Gtenn H. Woons, Director, 

Northwest High School Orchestra. 


February, Nineteen Thirty-one 











THE CONSOLIDATED EDITION 





Universal School Music Series 





DAMROSCH « GARTLAN » GEHRKENS 


is a complete three book course that embraces all 
requirements in public school music from kinder- 
garten through junior high school. 


eeseeoeoe 
Grades I-II-I1]—Primary Song Book 


Rote songs, observation songs and the beginning 
steps in sight reading. Song content melodically and 
emotionally correct for children of this age group. 


tesoeeoe 


Grades IV-V-VI—Intermediate Song Book 


Rote songs, home and community songs and sight- 
singing songs. Each step in sight reading from the 
simplest melodies through three part singing is taught 


the “observation” way. 


*teseeeoe 


Grades VII-VIII-[X—Universal Song Book 


Unison songs and part songs, folk songs and negro 
spirituals, familiar songs and Bach chorals, new songs 
and arrangements of classics—this is undoubtedly 
the finest and most comprehensive collection of 
choral music for schools ever published. 


HINDS, HAYDEN & ELDREDGE, Inc. 
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OMPOSITIONS FOR YOUNG 


HAROLD BENNETT 


|| Announcement Extraordinary! 
SCHOOL BANDS WILL WELCOME THE 


BENNETT BAND |: 


° COLLECTION OF SIXTEEN ORIGINAL 


BANDS BY 
R 





























Conductor 
First Cornet 
Second Cornet 
Third Cornet 
Fourth Cornet Altos 
First Clarinet 
Second Clarinet Clef 


First Alto 


First Alto Saxophone 
Second Alto Saxo- 

phone Basses 
Tenor Saxophone Drums 
Baritone Saxophone 





INSTRUMENTATION 


Bass Saxophone 


Second Alto 
Third and Fourth 


First Trombone, Bass 


Third Clarinet Second Trombone, 
Eb Clarinet Bass Clef 

Piccolo First and Second 
Flute in C Trombones, Treble 
Oboe Clef 

Bassoon Third Trombone, 


Sop. Saxophone Bass Clef 
Baritone, Bass Clef 
Baritone, Treble Clef 





The New Bennettt Band Book No. 3 will in all 
probability surpass anything ever published in 
a folio. Every student in the band class, whether 
young, or advanced knows the high merits of 
Bennett’s offerings. This writer has already 
proven to the band world that he possesses a very 
keen knowledge of every requirement in music for 
young ensembles. This new folio number three 
has sixteen compositions of which ten are very 
snappy. easy big sounding marches—the style 
the school bands crave for; one Rag; two 
Waltzes of the lively, spirited tempo; one 
splendid Fox-Trot; one Cuban serenade and one 
very fine overture. To sum up the entire con- 
tents you are getting a collection of band com- 
positions as only Bennett can write. Order your 
set today. 

















CONTENTS 





























PRICE, EACH BAND BOOK, 30c 


These sixteen numbers are published separately for band, price 60c each 





March, Success March, At Sight 

March, Headway Rag, 

March, Advance Little Rastus 

March, Service Waltz, Annette 

March, Welcome Waltz, Maybel! 

March, Progress Fox- Trot. 

March, Laurel Don A Do Dat 

March, Courage Cuban Seren 

March, Havana 
Improvement 0 


verture, 
Bright Star 











FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE 528 Elm Street CINCINNATI, O. 








The 
Violinist’s 
Dictionary 


A Compendium of Musical 
Terms with Historical and 
Biographical Data on Famous 
Violinists, Composers and 
Master Teachers; also Violin 
Makers and Bow Makers of 
the Past and Present. 











Here at last is a pocket-sized dictionary of con- 
venient size containing information on violins, violin 
playing and men and women of historical significance 
in the violin world of today and yesterday. 

Nowhere has such a vast accumulation of facts, 
definitions, historic and biographic data been available 
under one cover. 


Price, Net. silints sipped sineseseel 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, Inc., 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find check, Money Order or 


Stamps for copy of the Violinist’s Dictionary. 
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Hundredsof Songs 


3s 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 





Write for 
1931 
SUPPLEMENT 


70 New Releases 
including Victor Herbert’s 
most popular songs 


Sims Song Slide Corp. 
Kirksville, Mo. 
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BOOK AND MUSIC REVIEWS . 


Conducted by Wut Earuanrt, Director of Music, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





MusicaAL INSTRUMENTS AND THEIR 
Music. Gerald R. Hayes [Oxford 
University Press]. 


The work completed will consist of five 
volumes, of which the one here dis- 
cussed is the second. The first volume, 
entitled The Treatment of Instrumental 
Music, is unknown to the reviewer, and 
the third, fourth and fifth volumes are 
in preparation and have not yet come 
from the press. The entire set will dis- 
cuss all types of instruments in use dur- 
ing the period 1500-1750. It may be said 
at the outset that if the second volume 
is representative of the whole, as we 
may safely assume, a work of major im- 
portance is in process of publication. 


The title of the second volume is The 
Viols and other Bowed Instruments. 
There is an Introduction by Arnold Dol- 
metsch which, besides some illuminat- 
ing comment, commends the book in 
such terms that the most doubtful may 
take it up with full confidence. Mr. 
Dolmetsch says: “Inspired by faith and 
love, it is the result of an immense 
amount of research. Every known 
source of information has been investi- 
gated. The conclusions are based ex- 
clusively upon contemporary evidence, 
unbiased by prejudiced or preconceived 
ideas. I have studied this book in the 
light of a long life of practical expe- 
rience, and I can say that I have not 
found a doubtful word or phrase in it.” 
Surely no higher testimony could be 
asked for. 

It is a pity to dismiss the lifetime 
work of an artist and scholar with so 
few words, but comment of any length 
could hardly do justice to the inexhaus- 
tible richness of this book. In some 
two hundred and fifty pages a wealth of 
information, comment, and quaint quota- 
tion which makes old conditions live 
again, is poured forth. The author dis- 
claims intention to make his work en- 
cyclopedic, and certainly his style is not 
so; but the wealth of information given, 
much of it new and contrary to what 
has been accepted as fact, is encyclo- 
pedic, even though style and form con- 
ceal its highly informative nature. It 
is, indeed, so readable a book that many 
who think they have little interest in 
its subjects are likely to find themselves 
reading it, for sheer enjoyment, from 
cover to cover—W1LL EARHART. 


Festival Booklets 


The books issued under this general 
title are not all of recent publication, 
but they are so worthy and of, such 
practical value to the supervisor of 
music that they should become better 
known in this country. They are pub- 
lished by Paterson Sons & Co., Ltd., rep- 
resented in America by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, New York. 

The books are designed to aid con- 
ductors and solo players to prepare well 
for music competitions. Naturally this 
involves discussion of all sorts of faults 
and imperfections of performance, of 
musical standards, of interpretation and 
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expression, and of technical method and 
skill. But this amounts to a complete 
rationale of the subject: and moreover, 
the author is held to brevity and com- 
mon sense because his discussion is ex- 
pected to produce results toward a very 
practical end. 

Fourteen of the little booklets are be- 
fore me. Not all are of interest to 
Americans. Number eight, for instance, 
is entitled Lowland Scots Pronunciation, 
and the two numbers preceding are simi- 
larly of local and special character. 
Number fourteen, further, discusses The 
Scottish Country Dance. The remaining 
numbers, however, are of importance to 
our readers and include such titles as 
Church Choirs (No. 1); Mixed Voice, 
Female Voice and Male Voice Choirs 
(No. 2); School Choirs (No. 3); Boys’ 
Choirs (No. 9), and others that refer 
to violin, piano and other subjects. The 
authors are such experts as H. Walford 
Davies, Hugh S. Roberton, Herbert 
Wiseman, Ernest Newman, and others 
equally qualified. Nothing but wise di- 
rection can be expected from the pens of 
such as these—Wutt EARHART. 


Music Appreciation 


Music APPRECIATION FOR THE JUNIOR 
HicH Scwoor. Mabelle Glenn and 
ar Lowry [Silver, Burdett & 
o.]. 


This adds Book Five of Music Notes 
to the series as formerly reviewed in 
the JouRNAL and prints under one cover 
the lesson plans and helps for Music 
Notes, Books Four and Five. The type 
of sensitivity especially emphasized in 
these lessons is consciousness of style. 
Comparisons are made of periods and 
composers, through well chosen con- 
trasting compositions. Parallelisms in 
the fields of poetry and painting are 
observed not so much as correlations as 
a means of strengthening the feeling 
for the period and its expression. In 
many of the lessons, songs which are 
classics and worthy of study have been 
included, as the authors believe that 
every music period in junior high school 
should involve some singing by the pu- 
pils. The course for junior high school 
is well planned, giving wide expression 
in listening and not too much attention 
to analysis—Susan T. Canfield. 


Mustc APPRECIATION READERS. Hazel 
Gertrude Kinscella [The University 
Publishing Company]. 


Books V and VI of this series are at 
hand and tempt me to write more fully 
than either time or space permits. I 
quote a bit of Frances Elliot Clark’s 
foreword: “Myth and legend, tales 
and tones, the clanging of sweet bells, 
and the thundering of the great or- 
chestra are here all poured out together 
in a saga of the beginnings of music. 
Hunting through the musty pages of 
old, old ‘history to verify these de- 
lightful tales must have given Miss 
Kinscella the keenest pleasure, and re- 
lating all this folk lore to the songs 


*« and tunes we have always known will 


be of no less interest to the reader of 
these lively pages.” 

Book V is a book of three hundred 
seventy-four pages with seventy-six 
stories relating to the beginnings of 
music in far off lands; of minstrels, 
ballads, Robin Hood, old legends of 
Greece, the first opera; stories of mu- 
sic of all sorts in all sorts of times 
and places. 

Book VI, containing four hundred 
thirty-seven pages of similar stories, 
lays stress on nationality. 

At the end of each story are lists of 
compositions to hear, questions as to 
the story, and pertinent quotations. At 
the end of each book is a complete 
list of records used. Both books are 
beautifully printed, bound and _ illus- 
trated. 

The stories, poems and illustrations 
are chosen and presented superbly; the 
content is precious to the point of in- 
dispensability. The most favorable at- 
titude possible toward appreciative lis- 
tening will be set by their use. 

To me the title seems misleading, sug- 
gesting that the appreciation of music 
itself is to come through the use of 
such stories, whereas there is always 
danger that attention be directed to- 
ward and concentrated upon the story 
rather than the music. To me they 
seem a perfect basis for correlation 
with the English department, to be 
scheduled as English—HutpaAH JANE 
KENLEY. 


Tue First Two YEARS OF PIANOFORTE 
Stupy. Désirée MacEwan [Oxford 
University Press]. 


This monograph, collecting articles 
which were first published in “The 
Music Teacher,” an English publication, 
is an earnest endeavor to outline a 
workable scheme for the beginner at 
the piano. One of its most stimulating 
features is the bibliography of works by 
progressive modern teachers as well as 
composition lists suitable for different 
stages. The index outlines the order of 
procedure in four fields: Rhythm, Au- 
ral, Piano Playing, and Notation and 
Sight Reading. It furnishes helpful 
hints as well as reasonable application 
of principles to the young teacher who 
has technique and ideals but little 
knowledge of methods and beginner’s 
material. Three short quotations are 
sufficient to reveal the author’s pedagog- 
ical and artistic discernment. First, as 
to Rhythm: “The life of music is alto- 
gether bound up with rhythmic vitality, 
and all matters of interpretation and 
technique concentrate in musical purpose 
through rhythm. .. There are few faults 
possible in piano playing which cannot 
be traced in the first place to a weak- 
ness of rhythmical attention or percep- 
tion. (Even technical control depends 
on timing.)” Again, on Scales: “Scales 
become a bore only when treated me- 
chanically or presenting two distinct 
problems at the same time. . . As tonal- 
ity adventures they are really very 
amusing if one is not bothered with 
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Conference 
Publications 





Research Council 
Bulletins 


No. 1—Standard Course of Study im 
Music and Training Courses for 
Supervisors .......eeeeeeees 1S 


No. 2—Plan for Granting 
School Credits for Applied dust 


No. 3—Report on a, Stade of ne 
Instruction in the lic pene | 
of the United Staves. .ccccece 


No.4—Report on Junior an 
Behcols .ccccccccccccccccccs 1S 


No.5—Standard Course for the Mu- 
sic Training of Grade ee | 


No. 6—Report on Music in the Coe. 
Teacher Rural School 


No. 7—Survey of Tests & awe 
ments in Music Education... .15 


No. 8—College Entrance Credits “ 
College Courses in Music .... 


No. 9—Standards of Attainment os 
Sight ginging at the End of the 
Sixth -15* 


~ 10—High School Music one 


eee eee eee eee eee 


eee eee eeeneee 


No. 11—The Accrediting of ee 
Teachers 


No, 12—Contests, Competition ws 
Festival Meets ......sseee0. 


No. 13—Newer Practices and Te 
dencies in Music Education... .15 





Official Committee 


Reports 
No. 1—1930 Report of the Commit- 
tee on Vocal Affairs......... Nes 


No. 2—Course of Study in 
Appreciation for the Fret” ‘Sn 
GED ccecccccoccccese coco oS 





Bulletins are priced at 10c each in 
quantities of 10 or more. 
*Bulletin No. 9 is priced at $5.00 
per hundred copies. 





Book of Proceedings 
(published annually) 


1914 to 1919 Volumes, each. .$1.50 
1920 to 1928, inclusive, each.. 2.00 
(1921, 1922 and 1923 out of print) 
1929 and 1930 Volumes, each 2.50 
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Subscription ci ‘in included “i per year; 
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Febru- 
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ary, March and M 
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questions of fingering while scale build- 
ing itself is a mystery.” And last, on 
Material: “All depends on the pupil’s 
meaning every note he plays. To make 
this possible each piece must (1) stim- 
ulate the child’s own fancy and imagi- 
nation to expression; (2) require rhyth- 
mical alertness; (3) be expressed with 
such a nice economy of means that not 
a note is wasted in inartistic padding; 
a (4) be short enough and easy 
enough to keep attention fresh.”—-Susan 
T. CANFIELD. 


THE VILLAGE GREEN. Mildred Weston 
[The Arthur P. Schmidt Co.]. 


This is a collection of folk songs and 
dances for pianoforte. There are seven- 
teen numbers for solo piano and three 
short duets for the intermediate grade, 
developing use of the entire keyboard, 
after-beat, rolled chords, staccato chords 
and melody, and greater independence 
of hands. The tunes are attractive and 
the harmonization fairly complete. — 
Susan T. Canfield. 


Orchestra and Band 


THe CHurRCH AND DyKEMA MOoDERN 
ORCHESTRA TRAINING SERIES, Book 
I. Norval L. Church and Peter W. 
Dykema. [C. C. Birchard & Co.] 


Here is a set of books designed to per- 
mit what has long been thought im- 
possible: The playing together of ad- 
vanced and beginning players. The ar- 
rangers have presented us with from 
two to four parts for each of the in- 
struments of the orchestra, each part 
designed to fit a different grade of 
proficiency. Any _ stringed _instru- 
ment player may go through the entire 
book without the use of the left hand 
at all. While wind players must use 
valves and keys, much of the time one 
part in each piece is so simply con- 
structed and in such an easy range that 
a wind student with two weeks’ training 
can play through his book. It is dif- 
ficult to see just how this set of books 
can be improved with respect to the 
accomplishment of the purpose for 
which it is designed—Lee M. Lockhart. 


Tue Moore BAnp Course. E. C. Moore. 
[Carl Fischer.] 


Mr. Moore has gone much into detail 
in this course which he describes as “a 
complete method for all wind instru- 
ments”. With a long and fruitful career 
as a teacher of instrumental music in 
the public schools as a background, the 
author has omitted everything of no 
importance and incorporated most thor- 
oughly of the important things. This 
set of books contains enough music to 
last an ensemble group for perhaps six 
months. The music is well graded and 
with exception of a place or two needs 
very little supplementary material—Lee 
M. Lockhart. 


Tritone Fouio. J. E. Maddy, T. P. 
Giddings, Charles J. Roberts [Carl 
Fischer, Inc.] 


Carl Fischer, in publishing this set of 
books for all instruments of the orches- 
tra has followed the plan of the well 
known Universal Teacher. The advan- 
tage of the Tritone Folio, however, is 
that the strings and winds may play to- 
gether. However, the usual disadvan- 
tages of trio music arranged for any 
conceivable combination are present. 





Three low pitched instruments playing 
in the three parts produce the growl 
one might expect. Were Fischer to is- 
sue a bass part for low pitched instru- 
ments, this part to follow somewhat the 
left hand of the piano part, certainly 
the result would be more satisfactory. 
This would give the set an optional 
fourth part and make the piano less 
necessary than it is at present. Key 
and range troubles, usually present 
when strings and winds play together 
are, if not eliminated, greatly tempered. 
—Lee M. Lockhart. 


Strings—Beginners’ Methods 


GAMBLE’s CLass METHOD FOR STRINGS. 
Max Fischel and Aileen Bennett 
[Gamble Hinged Music Co.]. 


I now have at hand book two of the 
series of three being published for 
strings by the Gamble Hinged Music 
Company. It continues logically from 
book one, the elementary, using a mix- 
ture of unison or octave work and part 
music. A group of players having had 
six months training would find starting 
this set possible, profitable and interest- 
ing—Lee M. Lockhart. 


THe Crass Vi0LIn INstrRucTOR. Ann 
Hathaway and Herbert Butler 
[Theodore Presser Co.]. 


This instruction book for violin will 
find favor with those who believe in 
launching immediately into the use of 
the left hand. Thirty-three notes are 
given to the open strings before the first 
finger is brought into use for F sharp 
on the E string. This is fellowed by the 
same hand position on the other strings. 
The teacher’s manual contains, in addi- 
tion to many advices, piano accom- 
paniments for the several melodies that 
stand in the violin book. This instruc- 
tion book is probably of greater worth 
for older beginners than for younger.— 
Lee M. Lockhart. 


A Viottin Sinc Sonc Book. Julia 
Marshall [Clayton F. Summy Co.]. 


There are many people who are con- 
vinced that the voice is the proper ap- 
proach to an instrument. To these the 
Violin Sing Song Book will surely have 
an instant appeal. Nearly every exercise 
and tune has a word setting which more 
or less touches the point the music is 
intended to develop. For instance, 
when Bb on the G string is introduced 
we find the words: “What is that-— 
That’s a flat—Now I’m glad—to know 
that—.” This little exercise is in four 
part measure, each word is a half note, 
and the dashes are half rests.—Lee M. 
Lockhart. 


STEPPING STONES TO VIOLIN PLAYING. 
Lawrence Sardoni [Oliver Ditson 
Company}. 


Two books, one for the young begin- 
ner on violin and one for the teacher, 
comprise the Stepping Stones to Violin 
Playing. Both should be purchased be- 
cause of the great usefulness of the 
piano (teacher’s) book to the young 
violinist. Believing that extensive work 
should be given to position and form, 
Mr. Sardoni has devoted many pages 
to the open strings and to ways and 
means of securing correct position. 
During the weeks to be devoted to the 
open string work the author plans that 
interest be maintained by use of the 
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teacher’s book which contains melodies 
and harmonizations to be used in con- 
junction with the violin. part. Folk 
tunes are used almost entirely for this 
purpose. The ten very clear pictures 
of a young violinist, demonstrating the 
cardinal points of good position, etc., 
might have been of greater usefulness 
had they been placed in the violin book 
as well as in the teacher’s manual.— 
Lee M. Lockhart. 


String Collections 


UNIVERSITY STRING ORCHESTRA ALBUM. 
Compiled and edited by Albert 
Stoessel [Carl Fischer, Inc.]. 


Mr. Stoessel has given to us a very 
much needed set of books. According 
to the author its purpose is to provide 
suitable material for the rapidly increas- 
ng number of string ensembles seeking 
music not too difficult to perform and 
yet possessing the highest artistic value. 
[his purpose has been achieved most 
admirably in the University String Or- 
chestra Album. High school players with 
two years or more of training may at- 
tempt this set of books feeling that the 
lifficulties contained in them will not 
be insurmountable—Lee M. Lockhart. 


STuDENTS First Cetto Atsum. [Theo- 


dore Presser] 


The cello album containing nineteen 
melodious pieces for cello with piano 
accompaniment is recommended as sup- 
plementary material for the cello teacher 
who finds it difficult to keep up the in- 
terest of his students. The twenty pieces 
contained are dithcult enough to interest 
the student who has had from six 
months’ to a year’s study—Lee M. 
Lockhart. 


Choral Octavo 


From the great number of compositions 
submitted the following have been se- 
lected, because of either excellence or 
special appropriateness to the needs of 
school music.—H. J 


LaurEL Octavo. OLp ENGLISH CHORAL 
Series 950-956. Elizabethan Madri- 
gals and anthems by Morley, Gib- 
bons and Wilbye. Edited by Her- 
ore Wiseman. [C. C. Birchard & 

o.]. 


No other choral music is so well de- 
signed to develop both independence and 
ensemble ‘sense, since all parts are 
equally vital, interesting and melodic. 
Each singer must be able to present his 
part creditably at its most interesting 
moments and hear all others so as to 
give place to each at its points of great- 
est charm. No choral music I have 
used has brought so much respect from 
instrumental students participating. 

Contrary to a somewhat general 
opinion there are both madrigals and 
church music of this period within the 
ability of capable high school groups. 
Indeed I have known a selected chorus 
in junior high school who sang Gib- 
bons and Weelkes with pleasure and 
success. This is partly due to the safe 
transfer in polyphony of phrases or en- 
tire parts from voice to voice, which 
is impossible in homophonic practice 
without sad results. 

Of the seven compositions here of- 
fered, John Wilbye’s Flora Gave Me 
Fairest Flowers (SSATB) and Thomas 
Morley’s Sing We and Chant It 
(SSATB) are excellent madrigals with 
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CHORAL MUSIC 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


(Mixed Voices) 


From the Repertoire of THE ENGLISH SINGERS, 1930-31 
$ .06 


PATAPAN, Burgundian carol arr. by Martin Shaw....... 
A bright rhythmical number for SATB in the minor key; 
number of little difficulty. 


JESU JOY OF MAN’S DESIRING, Bach (Extended Choral No. 14). 
Also in the following arrangements — 
Mixed Voices and Organ (Church Mus. ror Reprints). . 
Mixed Voices. Vojce parts only (OCS 1443 
Unison. Voice parts only (OCS 1442)... 
Strings and Trumpet (OOS 57). Score $1. 50. Parts each. 
This may be used as an accompaniment to any of the c horal arr: ange- - 
ments, or as an instrumental number. 


a good concert 


Sy res IE SF og oooh 6.000600 kes eenes ten eoes 
Organ Solo arranged by Harvey Grace...........ccceeccereceeees oe 
Violin (or Cello) and Piano arr. by Harvey Grace..............00005- 


THE ANGLER’S SONG, (Isaak Walton) Henry Lawes (1595-1662) 
Arranged by W. G. Whittaker. 
Oxtord Choral Somes 1464 SATB unas. ..... cc ccesscccccvccvevcces 
Ozford Choral Songs 1446 TTBB unacc.........ccccccccccsecece ‘ich 
Oxford Choral Songs 1466 ATBar. B unacc................0 cee eeee 
Oxford Descant No. 14 


THE PRETTY PLOUGHING BOY, (Gomerset Folk Song) Gerrard 
EE iivcknc oc 5.caateuetaae cred Vaan cesar ee: 
The composer is one of the musical arrangers for the British Broadcast- 
ing Corporation. This arrangement is for four to six voices. The folk 
tune is a lively one. The number could be made a feature of a concert 
programme. 


CHORAL MUSIC 


(In the Euterpe Series) 


—Oom—e 


mae OXFORD MUSIC === 


.16 


NoONN 


:80 
"60 


FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


This series, edited by Chas. Kennedy Scott, conductor of the Oriana 
Madrigal Society, London, contains Old English Madrigals of the 16th 


and 17th centuries. 


This type of music stands much singing and rehearsal; 


the more it is sung, the more it is appreciated. As the music is not difficult 


to read it makes excellent school material. 


EU 7 THREE AYRES, Thomas Cam — i. eee $ 


a. HOW EASILY WERT THOU CHAINED. STB. 
b. O WHAT UNHOP'’D FOR SWEET SUPPLY. SAB. 
c. WHERE SHE HER SACRED BOW'R ADORNS. STB. 
The tenor part in these numbers, which are short and easy, can be sung 
by the altos. 
EU 12 FLOW MY TEARS, (Ayre) John Dowland (1562-1626) S or TB.. 
The lute accompaniment, "arranged for piano, is a third independent part. 
EU 26 THROUGH YOUR STRANGENESS, (Ayre) Robt. Jones (1597?) 
SA or TB 
A very easy number with accompaniment, to use as an introduction to 
this Old English music. 
EU 30 TWO CANZONETS, Thomas Morley (15572-16042). ........... 
a. FIRE AND LIGHTNING FROM HEAV'N. TT orSS. 
b. FLORA, WILT THOU TORMENT ME. TT. 
The first of these numbers is rhythmically difficult. 
concert numbers. 
EU 39 WE BE SOLDIERS THREE— We be Three Poor Mariners. 
Thomas Ravenscroft. TTB.. .. 


Very easy numbers; not arrangements. 


tions. 
From the Oxford Choral Songs 


1432 TROLLY LOLLY LO, William Cornysshe (d. 1524). Transcribed 
SF I 656 Ch ciceinu so o-05s rans saaeenemeb eds eee een. hee 
A jolly number. Cornysshe was composer to Henry VII and Henry VIII 


709 THE LONE SHEILING, (Walter Scott) Alan Burr. SSA (or T)..... 
Each verse is a solo and chorus. The solo can be treated as a unison 
chorus for girls only, for girls and tenors antiphonally, or boys and girls 
antiphonally. The tenor part can be sung by the altos, all the boys sing- 
ing bass. 


Send for New Oxford Music Catalog just published 


Either make good 


Excellent numbers for competi- 


Cooper Square - 


catalog, and agents in the U. 
the Oxford University Press. 








.16 


.16 


12 


ee 


“an 


12 


CARL FISCHER, Inc. 
New York 


Sole world-agents for the wt University Press New York music 
. A. for the London music publications of 
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School Contest 
Numbers 


_ Five Masterworks 
in the 


Jungnickel Edition 
LISZT, Dreams of Love 








Small Orchestra ....... $1.50 
Full Orchestra ........ 2.00 | 
Grand Orchestra ....... 2.75 
Orchestral Score ....... 2.50 
‘RUBINSTEIN, | 


Kamenoi Ostrow 


(Cloister Scene) 
Small Orchestra ....... 1 
| Full Orchestra ........ 1 
Grand Orchestra ....... 2.5 
Orchestral Score ....... 2 


BRUCH, Kol Nidrei | 


Small Orchestra ....... 1.50 | 
Full Orchestra ........ 2.00 
Grand Orchestra ....... 2.50 | 
Orchestral Score ....... 2.00 | 
Four Sax. parts........ .50 

WAGNER-WILHELMYJ, 

| Méeistersinger, 

Prize Song 
Small Orchestra ....... 1.50 
Full Orchestra ........ 1.75 | 
Grand Orchestra ....... 2.00 | 
Orchestral Score ....... 2.00 | 


WAGNER-WILHELM]J, 
Siegfried Paraphrase | 


Small Orchestra ....... 1.70 | 
Full Orchestra ........ 2.25 
Grand Orchestra ....... 2.75 


Orchestral Score ....... 2.00 | 


These works are unsurpassed 
| for their artistic quality, and 


| sc holastic value. 


|The orchestral score should be | 
[on the desk of every director | 
| for best results. 





| | Just Issued— 
Home, Sweet Home 


(mixed voices) | 

a crooning version by Wm. J. | 
| Skeat, dedicated to and sung by 
the National High School Camp | 
Chorus at Interlochen, Mich. | 


ROSS JUNGNICKEL, Inc. 


122 Fifth Avenue | 
New York, N. Y. 
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which to begin this type of study. Both 
are charming and the Wilbye sings it- 
self. The six-part anthem of Orlando 
Gibbons, Hosanna to the Son of David, 
is one of the finest old English church 
pieces. It is quite possible for a good 
high school chorus with enough so- 
pranos and altos for the necessary di- 
vision. 

Mr. Wiseman’s editing has preserved 
all the beauty of the original editions 
and our most critical comment is a 
hope for additions to the series. 


Curist 1s ARISEN. The Year Baok 
Press. [H. F. W. Deane & Sons.]. 


A twelfth century melody harmonized 
by J. S. Bach. Serious students of ap- 
preciation or composition should sing 
and study this Easter Carol. It is placed 
so as to bring the melody within reach 
of all voices for unison singing but the 
editor suggests upward transposition 
for part singing. As it stands the bass 
and alto are low for immature voices 
and transposition would make the tenor 
a bit high in spots, but for mature or 
exceptional voices this is a beautiful 
choral number. 


Carl Fischer, Inc., offers a number of 
interesting and usable items. Here 
are three selections: 


Jarpin pv’ Amour (In Love’s Garden), 
an old French air arranged for three 
women’s voices by Louis Victor Saar. 
30th French and English words are 
given, parts are tuneful, singable, in 
range. A light and facile song for girls’ 
glee clubs. 


La Betta MARGHERITA, an ancient popu- 
lar song of Italy arranged for two so- 
pranos and alto by Bainbridge Crist. A 
brisk and lively song, changing back 
and forth from six-eight to two-four, 
very trickily, with a la-la and la-di-ru 
accompaniment in the lower voices. 
Girls’ glee club. 


BALLADE OF COLLEENS, a_ three part 
chorus for tenor, tenor and bass. L. A. 
Mackey-Cantell. Light, fluid and vocal, 
in comfortable range and attractive in 
style, for boys’ glee clubs. 


O Man, BeHotp THou Tuy MASTER. 
Melody and words (1566) by the 
Bohemian Brethren. Harmonized 
by Friedrich Riezel {b. 1825). Ed- 
ited by Carl F. Pfatteicher. [Carl 
Fischer, Inc.] 


This four part hymn is marked by the 
simplicity, dignity and sincere reverence 
characterizing the religious body of 
which it was an expression. Its front 
cover carries an interesting discussion 
of sources and history. It is a beauti- 
ful illustration for classes in music his- 
tory or appreciation to do for them- 
selves, and very usable for chzpel or 
church service. 


Two Negro Spirituals: I’M Gorn’ HOME 
Attributed to Clarence Cameron 
White. Arranged for mixed chorus 
by Louis Victor Saar. Down By 
DE RIBBER SIDE. Clarence Cameron 
White. Arranged for mixed chorus 
and solo quartet by Louis Victor 
Saar. [Carl Fischer, Inc.] 


These two spirituals, to be sung unac- 
companied, are so arranged as to retain 
their folk quality and yet conform to 
musicianly practice. Parts are in easy 
range and both songs are well suited 





to places on high school programs of 
merit. 


I Dream oF JEANIE. Stephen C. Foster. 
Harmonized and arranged by Gor- 
don Balch Nevin. [J. Fischer & 
Bro.] 

There are two similar arrangements, one 

for soprano and alto, one for four 

voices, mixed. The frequent seekers for 

Foster material that is not too hack- 

neyed will be grateful for this very 

likable song. 


THe Cuckoo Ciocx. G. A. Grant- 

Schaefer. [Clayton F. Summy Co.] 
A very smart arrangement by the com- 
poser of this old song known to most 
of us. It belongs in the repertoire of 
the girls’ glee club and its learning will 
be good for their voices. 


Tue StumsBer Boat. Jessie L. Gaynor. 
[Clayton F. Summy Co.] 

A soprano and alto arrangement of this 

long-loved lullaby by Mrs. Gaynor’s 

daughter, Dorothy Gaynor Blake. 


TuHose EventnGc Betts. David Nyvall, 
Jr. [Clayton F. Summy Co.] 
Four parts mixed, with soprano obligato, 
a cappella. Ejight-four measure, bell- 
like vocal accompaniment and interest- 

ing expression study. 


SLEEPERS, WAKE, A VOICE 1s SOUNDING. 
Johann Sebastian Bach. From 
Church Cantata No. 140. [G. Schir- 
mer, Inc.] 

For four part chorus of mixed voices. 
One of the very beautiful chorales 
loved by singers and hearers. Any high 
school chorus of serious purpose is 
capable of doing it reasonably well and 
all should have the experience of try- 
ing it. 

Snow. Channing Lefebure. [G. Ri- 

cordi & Co., Inc.] 


Three part chorus for women’s voices. 
Lovely, atmospheric, drifting. It 
changes from five-eight to six-eight, 
without accent, without expression. 
Harmony and voice lines add beauty 
and interest of the same spirit and the 
range is well suited to immature voices. 


Huldah Jane Kenley. 


Operettas 


THE FARMERETTE. Claire Chapman [The 
Arthur P. Schmidt Co.]. 


An operetta for juvenile voices. The 
characters are garden vegetables, sun- 
shine fairies, farmerette and assistant. 
The songs are quite simple and tuneful; 
two (No. 3 and part of No. 9) can be 
transposed as much as a third higher 
to good advantage. The nicest bits are 
given to the fairies. The lines lean to 
the commonplace with rather heavy at- 
tempts at humor. Cuts can be made, 
however, and it would be a possible op- 
eretta for small children—Susan T. 
Canfield. 


A Sea Fantasia. Texrit— 
Music—G. A. 
Arthur P. 


Tue AUvuK. 
James J. Montague; 
Grant-Schaefer [The 
Schmidt Co.]. 

On opening the cantata the first thought 

is “why the auk?” The moral to the 

tale, however, is disclosed in the last 
chorus and may start some youth on the 
road to fame! The cantata is melo- 
dious, catchy, not difficult; is well 
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scored and can be sung with or with- 
out the bass and tenor parts.—Susan T. 
Canfield. 


Rhythm Band 
Rote Pieces FoR RHYTHM BAND. An- 
gela Diller and Kate Stearns Page 
[G. Schirmer, Inc.]. 
This ee belongs to the same 
series as e Schubert Book and The 
Folk Pane Book by the same authors 
and reviewed in former issues of the 
Journat. The object of the band book 
is fourfold (quoting from the fore- 
word): 

“1—To develop the children’s musical 
taste at an early age through their tak- 
ing part in the performance of music 
of real and permanent value. 2—To 
levelop their sense of rhythm. 3—To 
teach them _ concentration. 4—To 
awaken their sense of group conscious- 
ness.” Again: “If the music is wisely 
chosen and artistically played the chil- 
dren’s attention will rightly be focused 
upon the music itself and not upon the 
teacher. More and more the teacher 
will find that it is unnecessary to give 
verbal directions.” 

The tunes are lovely ones and in the 
child range; songs every child should 
know. In their harmonization the ear 
is directed to other parts as well as to 
the melody which develops finally a real 
ensemble sense and technic. Teaching 
suggestions both as to routine and qual- 
ity of performance are helpful and right. 
It is a delightfully useful collection— 
Susan T. Canfield. 


Vocal—Miscellaneous 

THE CLARENDON Sonc Books. Edited by 

W. G. Whittaker, Herbert Wiseman 

and J. Wishart [Oxford University 

Press]. 
The first four volumes of a prospective 
set have reached us. They are made up 
of nursery rhymes, folk songs, classic 
and modern art songs, two-part songs, 
a few songs with descant, and a number 
of rounds. Volume I falls into place 
as an elementary rote song book, with 
some excellent arrangements of old 
rhymes, folk songs and some of the 
children’s songs of Schubert and Schu- 
mann, including that loveliest of all, “To 
the Evening Star.” Volumes II, III and 
IV grow gradually more mature in 
content and technical difficulty. Except 
for the classics included they are more 
British than universal in spirit and ap- 
peal, but contain so much that is supe- 
pior and desirable that we want them 
within reach—HvuLDAH JANE KENLEY. 


MAKE SINGING A Joy. Adelaide Ge- 

scheidt [R. L. Huntzinger, Inc., N. Y.] 
After twice reading this sixty-nine page 
volume I conclude that the writer is a 
teacher whose procedure in action must 
be infinitely more simple and suggestive 
than her discussion of that procedure. 
Teaching skill, keen sensitiveness to 
rightness of tone and accompanying be- 
havior are there focused upon musical 
performance and constructively organ- 
ized toward some highly desired objec- 
tive. An imposing array of successful 
students is presented and Sigmund 
Spaeth in a foreword to the book gives 
testimony as to happy results in his own 
case. 

In cold print the force of much ex- 
cellent content is lost because items and 
details are not grouped pertinently 
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WITH LITTLE OR NO EXPERIENCE IN PART SINGING 


A series of Two-Part Songs, with piano accompaniment, for 
changed male voices. These will help solve the problem of 
securing music for the young and immature boys’ voices of 


high school age. Arranged for tenor and baritone in medium 


For the Boys’ Glee Club 


range, with appropriate texts for school use. 


2001 







ee SS Be Sa ok bicn s06steeie si ndseiacnnsaceie David Brooke $0.12 
BE oi tna: 806000655666 60000 .0500090008044000086R0 David Brooke .12 
Happy Song .........- -.-David Brooke .12 
Little Dutch Garden --John S. Fearis .15 
Song of the Open Road Ira B. Wilson .12 
BE Men padcccugeenesednsdccvnce May F. Lawrence’ .12 
Steal Away to Jesus (Negro Spir.)............... Arr. Fredrick Jerome .12 
Ee emer err ey eer John S. Fearis .12 
Pench rhb gad bade ONORESCRDECS KOs 0S 4K08 May F. Lawrence’ .12 
When tcteles Mang by the Wall. ......cccccccccccccess Winifred Moore .12 
ee cee ridcgsseeKsdhiniedcseeenpaeeneenen Palmer Clark .12 
GOED cecceevcccvcseccsccnscvscsessccnsvessscercoses Perry Taylor .12 
ES EI ET EE ee ee ere Thos. J. Haynes’ .12 
in on nb ne cobbdéeebseasdeasnaeeul John S. Fearis .12 
EE er en ee Fredrick Jerome .12 
EE Oe Ch Fain 08k Kkncnesnsnesicndsignssieas David Nyvall, Jr. 15 


Single Copies sent on Fifteen Days’ Approval upon request 

























A NEW CANTATA FOR TWO PART TREBLE VOICES 


Words from Poem by Joseph Rodman Drake. Music by Winifred Moore 











Single Cae sent on Fifteen Days’ Approval upon request. 


2204 AINSLIE STREET ¢ 





220% Aerae Street 


The Culprit Fay 


| upper grades. 


“1S. Fearis & Bro / 
Ccoge 


performance about 30 min. 
piano acc., 60c. 


J. S. FEARIS & BROTHER 


| A charming musical setting of this delightful 
old classic, which is considered one of the 
| finest examples of early American poetry. The 
music which is tuneful and of medium diffi- 
culty, can be easily learned and will be en- 
joyed by children of the intermediate and 
A splendid number for chor- 
uses interested in worthwhile music. Time of 
Vocal Score with 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





















































Stx Weeks BEGINNING JUNE 23, 1931. 





Summer Music Study For 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC SUPERVISORS 
(VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL) 


Send for Catalog 


Degrees, Diploma, Certificate 




































CAN YOU SPARE A FEW MINUTES 
FOR THE CONFERENCE? 


See page 85 
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Music For Rent 


ESTABLISHED IN 1900 





Standard Non-Royalty Operas 
with 
Stage Directors Guides 
and Orchestrations 


We specialize in 
Gilbert and Sullivan works 


| LIBRARY | _ 
y ~ BOSTON“ __ 





Also 
Audran—Mascot Mascagni— 
Balfe—Bohemian Cavalleria Rusti- 
Girl roca 
; Planquette— 
Bizet—Carmen Chimes of Nor- 
Flotow—Martha a, @ 
Jakabowski— ( ville). — 
Two Vagabonds Wallace—Maritana 
(Music of Verdi—Aida 
Erminie) Il Trovatore 


Tracy Music Library Inc. 
Beacon St. BOSTON 


Send for complete list 











' SCHOOL ORCHESTRA 


AND 


: BAND COLLECTIONS 


’ Books for Bh clarinets and 

. Bh cornets, and all saxophones 

° ORCHESTRA 

' © Jacobs’ Folio of Classics (3 Vol’s). 15 numbers 
: in each volume 

+ © Jacobs’ Folio for School Orchestras (3 Vol’s). 
' 1l easy criginal compositions in each volume. 
| © Jacobs’ Loose Leaf Collection of Standard 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 


Marches (3 Vol’s) 15 excellent marches in 
each volume. 
BAND 
C2) Jacobs’ Band Book - Classics, No. 1. 16 


' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
: 
‘ 
' 
J 
' 
' 
' 
‘ 
: 

: world- -famous selection : 

+ © Jacobs’ School and Community Band Book. ; 

16 easy_original composition Ld 

C) Jacobs’ Band Book of Military Marches, Ne. |. | 

' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
‘ 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
‘ 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 


16 standard marches. 

ORCHESTRA AND BAND 
C Jacobs’ Album of Master Classics. 14 compo- 
sitions of the master composers. 
©) Jacobs’ Ensemble. 14 easy original compositions. 
© Jacobs’ Evergreen Collection (of 50 famous 
Old Songs). 
©) Jacobs’ Concert Album. 14 light concert pieces. 
Oo 


IN MELODY LAND (Violin and Piano). 
First pieces for young violinists. 

Supervisors of Music: 
Check the collections of which you de- 
sire Ist violin or solo trumpet sample 
parts, instrumentation and prices. Sent 
FREE, postpaid. 

WALTER JACOBS, INC. 
Publishers of ‘Jacobs’ Orchestra Monthly’ 
ont *“Jacobs’ Band Monthly."’ (Each $2.00 
the year.) 


120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


ALL 


DENISON'S PLS occasions 


Delightfully amusing, 
simple entertainments 

for both juveniles and \N) 
adults. Denison’s plays 










— famous for years, 
Wide choice of program 
material for schools, dra- 
matic clubs and lodges, CA 

T. S. DENISON & Co.,623 $. Wabash Av. Dept 98 CHICAGO 
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about their natural centers but scattered 
through the whole. The usefulness of 
the book is endangered by an over- 
elaborate vocabulary. I am reminded 
of Mr. Milne’s objection to the bad 
language in a mystery story whose 
criminal “effected an egress” when he 
might just as well have “gone out.” 
“Correlation and harmonization of 
nerves and nerve plexuses,” “an equi- 
librated body” and “polarization” are, 
in the same sense, bad language. 

The writer discusses at length the di- 
rection of tone into resonators, a “sys- 
tem” of training, a “graded process,” 
and z set of physical exercises for the 
vocal instrument. She states, “with the 
correct understanding singing becomes 
a spontaneous expression at once.” She 
believes that all parts should be given 





specific exercising by use of consonants 
as physical developers of the vocal 


mechanism. She assures us that all 
vagueness and mystery are removed by 
the use of a scientific foundation, and 
gives in her “Table of Ten” the fol- 
lowing: “No. 9. Amplification. Ap- 
proximation of the Voice box to the 
fifth cervical vertebra makes the con- 
tact with the entire skeleton and sym- 
pathetic nervous system.” 

Keen attention discovers much the 
same scientific basis for her teaching 
faith as thet adopted by other teachers. 
Her presentation of vowel and conso- 
nant elements, of resonance balance, of 
the youthful voice, of falsetto, of intona- 
tion, are interesting, convincing, right. 
The chapter on falsetto is worth the 
price of the book—Huldah J. Kenley. 





Anglo-American Conference 





NTEREST in the second meeting of 

the Anglo-American Conference, to 

be held in Lausanne, Switzerland, 
the first week of next August, is con- 
stantly growing, and the committee is 
assured of a fine attendance from Amer- 
ica. A probable 350 from the supervis- 
ory ranks of this country form part of 
the thousand for whom plans are being 
made. 

A printed booklet is now available 
giving many details about the program 
and may be secured by writing to the 
Chairman of the American Committee, 
Paul J. Weaver, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York. 

Morning sessions will be devoted to the 
discussion of several important phases 
of music and music education. Choral 
music will occuply one morning, Dal- 
croze Eurhythmics another, appreciation 
a third, and international music prob- 
lems a fourth. Each of these programs 
will provide a British and an American 
speaker, allowing ample time for free 
discussion from the floor. Jacques Dal- 
croze will give a demonstration of his 
work and method, and will participate 
in the discussion following the demon- 
stration. During the choral morning 
two conductors will give demonstrations 
with a chorus made up from the mem- 
bership of the conference—a group 
which will sing regularly throughout the 
week. 

Afternoons will be devoted to sec- 
tional meetings, nine sections having 
been scheduled on important phases of 
music education. These are arranged so 
as to permit a member to attend two 
sessions a day if he chooses. 

For each of these sections there will 
be a panel of eminent specialists, drawn 
from America and Great Britain, who 
will be available throughout the week 
not only at the meetings themselves but 
for consultations whenever desired. This 
will give each member an unusual op- 


portunity to obtain expert advice on his 
perplexing problems. The sectional meet- 
ings are to be conducted as informal 
open forums, with constant opportuni- 
ties for discussion from the floor and 
with few scheduled papers or speeches 
—the type of meeting in which any per- 
tinent problem may be threshed out by 
informal discussion and interplay of 
ideas. 

In the hope that the week may be a 
vacation as well as a professional meet- 
ing, the committees are allowing half 
of each afternoon to be free from meet- 
ings, and are inserting open periods lib- 
erally when members may do whatever 
they wish. At least two short recitals 
are being provided daily, to be given 
by eminent artists whose names will be 
announced in the next issue of the 
JournaL. In the middle of the week 
there will be one completely free day, 
when members may rest or avail them- 
selves of any one of the various attrac- 
tive excursions on Lake Geneva or in 
the mountain regions. 


Although the program has been defi- 
nitely formulated, it is still possible to 
include any specific subect that may be 
desired. Those who hope to attend the 
meeting are urged to write to the com- 
mittee if they wish to make recommen- 
dations along this line. 


Some fifty prominent supervisors and 
other musicians are being appointed as 
local chairmen for their districts for the 
conference. A list of these will be pub- 
lished shortly. Meanwhile, those who are 
considering going to the meeting are 
urged to write for information to the 
chairman of the committee, or to get 
in touch with any of the committee 
members: Dr. Frances E. Clark, Miss 
Mabelle Glenn, Mrs. E. J. Ottaway, Dr. 
John Erskine, William Arms Fisher, 
Russell V. Morgan, Dr. Howard Han- 
son and Franklin Dunham. 
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NATIONAL CAMP 





MONG the new features included 
in the 1931 plans of the National 

High School Orchestra and Band Camp 
are an alumni camp for former mem- 
bers of the camp and of the national 
orchestra, to which a few supervisors 
who play well may be admitted. With 
a limited membership of 100 in 1931 the 
members will be housed in modern dor- 
mitories, 12 to a cottage, while their 
program of activities will parallel those 
of the high school camp. The major ac- 
tivities will include orchestra, band and 
choir, each rehearsing two hours daily, 
while courses in all branches of music 
and two courses in education will be 
offered with college credit. 

Another feature will be laboratory 
courses in acoustics, conducted by John 
Redfield of Columbia University, author 
of Music, a Science and an Art. 
Mr. Redfield will be assisted by engi- 
neers from various musical instrument 
factories, and will also give a number 
of lectures to the entire student body. 

A massed band of one thousand 
players is planned for Sousa Day, when 
the March King will conduct. Henri 
Verbrugghen and Hollis Dann are also 
on the list of scheduled guest conduc- 
tors. Others will be announced later. 

Few changes will be made in the in- 
structional staff though several members 
will be added to provide for the alumni 
camp. Owing to the two-year service 
limit on counsellors, a policy established 
to give more supervisors an opportunity 
to participate, there are five openings 
for men counsellors and three for 
women. Counsellor positions are re- 
served for supervisors, principals and 
superintendents, and preference is given 
to applicants from states which have not 
been represented the previous year or 
years. 

Visiting supervisors are always wel- 
come and escorts will be provided to 
show them through the camp at any 
time; they may also audit classes for 
three days without fee. 

The 64-page year book, The Overture, 
containing over 100 views of the camp, 
is now available and will be sent free 
on request to Joseph E. Maddy, Box 
386, Ann Arbor, Mich. 





IMPORTANT 

Just before going to press we learn that 
quotas assigned to various sections for mem- 
bership in the North Central High School 
Chorus are not filled in all cases. This means 
there is still opportunity to secure places for 
representatives of your singing groups in this 
great choir, under the inspiring training and 
divection of a world-renowned conductor, Dr. 
John Finley Williamson. Wire or write to 
Mr. Jacob Evanson, Organizer of the Chorus, 
Flint Community Music Association, Flint, 
Michigan. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


INSTRUMENTAL 








SCHUMANN TRAUMEREI 


Arranged for three violins, viola, cello, with 
optional string bass, harp, vibraphone and piano 


by 
NATHANIEL SHILKRET 


—_——_ — 
CHORAL 


BALDWIN, RALPH L. (ARR) 

JOHN PEEL—T. B. B. 

LASS WITH THE DELICATE AIR, THE—S. S. A. 

LOST CHORD, THE—S. A. B. 
BROOKS, REYNOLD 

WHEN MY DREAM BOAT SAILS—S. A. 
HOPKINS, H. P. 

THERE WERE THREE SONS-—S. A. T. B. 
LINDSAY, GEORGE L. 

SUMMER SERMON, A—S. A. T. B. 


O'SHEA, JOHN A. 
FOUNTAIN, THE (LOWELL)—S. S. A. 








COPIES WILL GLADLY BE SENT ON APPROVAL 


M. WITMARK & SONS 


1657 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 




















Schools Re- 
cently Install- 
ing Starr 
Pianos, 


There is a Starr Piano of 
. the correct size for your every 

Q need. Write us for a catalog 

Starr Pianos and special school prices. Also 
and literature on Starr Keyboards 


° ° for Group Instruction. 
Silent Practice 
THE STARR PIANO CO. 


Keyboards Established 1872 Richmond, Ind. 
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The “SYMPHONY” 







New 
Counter-Balancing 
Baton 


Made exclusively for the conducting 
classes of the Eastman School of Music at 
Rochester, N. Y., and other large music 
colleges throughout the United States, 
Canada, Great Britain, and Australia. 

A technically constructed type of con- 
ductors’ baton made to carry its weight 
in the very neat handle, the form of which 
is pleasing to the touch, giving recoil be- 
tween the beats, thereby relieving the hand 
of unnecessary weight. 

Length of baton 20 inches, weight two 
and one-half drams, also made in lengths 
of 23 inches end 25 inches. Accepted by 
the Boards of Education of New York, 
Michigan, and Illinois, and used by the 
world’s celebrated conductors, including 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Serge Koussevitzky, 
Eugene Goossens, John Philip Sousa, etc., 
and Joseph E. Maddy and associated con- 
ductors of the Nat'‘onal High School 
Orchestra and Camp Association. 

Handsome compact case of six 20-inch as 
per illustration, price, $12.50. Per doz. 
(less case), $15.00. Will be sent for in- 
spection and trial upon requisition. 


MANUFACTURER AND DISTRIBUTOR 


JOHN W. DAWSON 


223 BROOKS AVE., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Telephone Genesee 3487 











DO YOU WANT 
A BETTER 
POSITION? 


Now is the time to register 
with the ONLY AGENCY 
that fills MUSIC POSI- 
TIONS EXCLUSIVELY. 
WE SPECIALIZE in 

MUSIC EDUCATION 
placements. 


The better positions are now 
being filled. 


Send for our Special Music 
Personnel Blank 


aN 


File your name now 


aN) 


The Clark-Brewer 
Teachers Agency 


Music Department 
C. E. LUTTON, Director 
Lyon & Healy Bldg. Chicago 
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RECORD REVIEWS 


By Paut J. WEAVER 





Vocal 


O Det Mio Dotce Arpor. Gluck, and 
HaRK TO THE Sort CHORUS OF 
FLutes. Bach. Sung by Hedwig 
von Debicka. The first song is ac- 
companied at the piano by Julius 
Priiwer, who, for the second, con- 
ducts the piano and three flutes 
obbligato. [Brunswick, 90109.] 

This is a perfectly delightful record— 

beautiful and interesting music, very 

well sung by a fine voice, very well ac- 
companied, and recorded in a manner 
that would be called perfect except for 

a slight echo which is probably due to 

the hall in which the recording took 

place. The Gluck number is not well 
known, but deserves to become so. The 
delightful Bach number, with its inter- 
play of the voice and the three flutes, 
comes from the Birthday Cantata writ- 
ten for August III. 


ADELAIDE. Beethoven. Sung by Hein- 
rich Schlusnus, with Franz Rupp at 
the piano. [Brunswick, 90104.] 

One of the finest of Beethoven’s songs, 

sung and recorded in a very satisfactory 

way. Mr. Schlusnus interprets the song 
well, following its varying moods with 
good effect and without exaggerations, 
giving to the whole song a unity and co- 
herence which are overlooked by many 
who sing it. ‘ : 


Chorus 


Missa Sotemnis (Solemn Mass). Bee- 
thoven. Sung by the Catalonian 
Choir of Barcelona, under the direc- 
tion of Maestro Lluis Millet, with 
orchestra and organ. [Victor Al- 

_bum M-29.] 

This is a work rarely performed in 
America, but one which ranks among 
the great conceptions of Beethoven and 
among the greatest of all settings of 
the words of the Mass. It is a work 
which taxes singers, orchestra and lis- 
teners to the limit of their powers; a 
dramatic and, on the whole, a declama- 
tory conception, rather than one which 
is highly poetic or mystical. 

It is much to be regretted that the 
recording of this great work falls far 
below the usual Victor standards. This 
is probably largely due to the fact that 
the recording was made at a public per- 
formance—a fact which explains ex- 
traneous noises, lack of proper balance 
and, worst of all, exceedingly awkward 
breaks between discs. In the Gloria, 
for instance, in passing from the first 
to the second side of record 9135, one 
finds the final chord of a phrase on the 
second side of the record, followed by 
a pause which would have made a nat- 
ural place for the break. And at an- 
other place in the same movement, the 
soloist has a long dramatic passage on 
the words “sanctus est’; the phrase 
works up to a fine climax, one hears 
the first part of the final chord on the 
word “est”, turns the record over and 
then hears the remainder of the chord! 
It is as though one were jumping a 
ditch, and suddenly stopped in mid-air, 
in the middle of the jump, to adjust 
his necktie before landing on the far- 


ther bank! Unfortunately, this sort of 
thing happens throughout the whole set 
of records. 


Two Curistmas Hymns. Sung (in 
German, A Cappella) by the Ber- 
lin Singing Teachers Society under 
the direction of Hugo Riidel. 
[Brunswick 90100.] 

Gruber’s “Stille Nacht” and the familiar 
“O Du Fréliche, O Du Selige” are the 
numbers on this record. They are sung 
beautifully, the chorus having a fine 
body of tone with both power and deli- 
cacy in its use. The recording is ad- 
mirable. 

Choruses of teachers have been or- 
ganized in many cities in this country, 
and could well be organized in hundreds 
of others. And this record should fur- 
nish an incentive to all such groups! 


Piano 

Two Erupes. Chopin. Opus 25 Num- 

ber 11. Opus 10 Number 3, played 

by Alexander Brailowsky. [Bruns- 

wick, 90103.] 
Both Etudes are played with charm and 
ease, and are beautifully recorded. It 
is interesting to compare them with the 
recordings made by Bachaus for Vic- 
tor (6985 and 6898 respectively). In 
Opus 25 Number 11 (which is mis- 
labeled number 4 on the Brunswick disc) 
Brailowsky takes a more deliberate 
tempo than Bachaus, gaining thereby in 
clarity but losing something in the 
spirit of the music; Brailowsky’s enun- 
ciation of the opening measures is much 
more forceful than that of Bachaus. In 
Opus 10 Number 3 the interpretations 
are quite similar; possibly Bachaus 
makes a bit more of his agogic accents. 
In recording, the Brailowsky record is 
the better; in legato passages, particu- 
larly, the music is more true than in 
the Victor edition. 


Mazurka, op. 59, no. 3. Chopin. 
Played by Mm. Marguerite Long. 
[In Columbia Masterworks Set 
143.] 

This charming Mazurka is less fre- 

quently heard than several which are 

no more graceful and beautiful, and 
we are grateful for such a splendid re- 
cording of it. It occurs as the final 
side in the record-set containing 

Chopin’s Second Piano Concerto, re- 

viewed below. 


Opera 


Tue Pirates OF PENZANCE. Gilbert and 
Sullivan. Recorded by the D’Oyly 
Carte Opera Company, under the 
supervision of Rupert D’Oyly 
Carte; orchestra conducted by Dr. 
a Sargent. [Victor Album 

-6.] 

It is safe to say that literally hundreds 

of American supervisors of music 

have put on amateur performances of 

The Pirates who have never themselves 

heard the work performed. Fortun- 

ately, Gilbert and Sullivan operas are 
perennially new and fresh; no matter 
how we treat them, they survive in all 
their glory and jollity! And they are 
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the sort of operas with which the novice 
at producing has his best chance of suc- 
cess—for they “carry themselves” and 
do not have to be carried by the pro- 
ducer. 

And now comes a thoroughly delight- 
ful and at the same time entirely au- 
thentic production of this work, to 
serve as master-teacher for those who 
really want to know how the music 
should be done. May more hundreds 
of supervisors produce the work with 
this recording as guide! 

But it would be wrong to imply that 
these records are primarily teacher- 
material, for quite the opposite is the 
case. They are best simply to listen 
to,—for the pure joy of the words and 
the music. The admirable cast of solo- 
ists enunciate with great distinctness, 
and many of the choicest bits of humor 
are dependent on the way in which the 
words are handled—it must necessarily 
be the English, not the American, way 
in Gilbert! D’Oyly Carte has become 
famous for his revivals of many of 
these operas, and we are fortunate to 
have such a splendid recording of one 
so well performed. 


Don GrovaNNr. Mozart. Donna Anna’s 
Aria (from Act II) and Mi Tradi 
Quell’ Alma Intrata (Donna Elvira, 
Act I). Sung by Filicie Huni- 
Mihacsek, with orchestra conducted 
by Heidenreich. [Brunswick 90112.] 


The two arias are quite different from 
each other in style and in mood, the 
former being distinctly of the colora- 
tura variety and the latter of the more 
smooth-flowing semi-dramatic type. 
Both are sung with taste and discrim- 
ination. The voice itself is a pleasing 
one, and the accompaniment is entirely 
adequate. The recording is well done. 


Die Watkure. Wagner. The cast is as 
follows: Briinnhilde, Frieda Leider 
and Florence Austral; Sieglinde, 
Gota Ljungberg and Louise Tren- 
ton; Siegmund, Walter Widdop; 
Wotan, Friedrich Schorr; Hunding, 
Howard Fry; The Eight Valkyries, 
Chorus from the State Opera, Ber- 
lin. Three orchestras are used: 
The London Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Albert Coates; The 
Orchestra of the State Opera, Ber- 
lin, conducted by Dr. Leo Blech; 
and a Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Lawrence Collingwood. 
Recorded in London and Berlin. 
[Victor Albums M-26 and M-27.] 

This is announced as “a representative 

series of selected passages” from the 

opera; the First Act is completely re- 
corded except for the Hunding episode; 
several cuts are made in the Second Act, 
but very few in the Third. The admir- 
able booklet which accompanies the 
albums gives a continuous narrative of 
the story, bridging the omitted passages, 
not using the libretto itself but giving 
just enough of the words, in translation, 
to help the listener identify each pas- 
sage. It also gives several of the most 
important leit-motiven in musical no- 
tation, a procedure which might well be 
adopted in more of these record-albums. 

Throughout the work, the balancing 
of vocal and instrumental phrases is ad- 
mirable; and without such a balance 

Wagner is simply not Wagner! Here 

one needs never to miss the important 

feature of the music, whether that 
feature lies in the vocal line or in the 
orchestra. Three orchestras and three 
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EASTMAN SCHOOL of MUSIC 
of THE UNIVERSITY of ROCHESTER 
AN ENDOWED INSTITUTION 


Howarp Hanson, Director 
Raymond Witson, Director of Summer Session 


Summer Session, June 24 to July 29, 1931 
Regular Session Opens September 14, 1931 


Applications for both sessions now being received 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, ADDRESS 
ARTHUR H. LARSON, Secretary-Registrar 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

















A Schoolroom Accessory 
of the First Order 


C. H. CONGDON 
518 West 26 New York 
Publishers of the Congdon Music Readers 
Write for portfolio of information. 




















Mc Donough-Cheve Method 
of Sight Singing 


New Edition 
By ANNE McDONOUGH 


For High and Normal Schools, Universities 


Graded Supplementary Reading Material at Each Lesson 
Paper $1.50, Boards $1.75, Postpaid 


ANNE McDONOUGH MUSIC COMPANY 


2107 Walnut St. - 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MUSIC ENGRAVERS & PRINTERS 


Gladly Furnished 


All Processes 





Any Publisher Qur Reference — 2054-2060 W.Lake St.- CHICAGO. ILL. 
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LESTER 










More Lesters have been 
sold for school use, than any 
other single make. Have 
been noted since 1888 for 
their durability and beauty 
of tone. Write for list of 
users and special prices for 
schools. 


LESTER PIANO CO. 
1306 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 









































John Worley 
Company 


MUSIC PRINTERS 
Engravers and 
Book Binders 


166-168 Terrace St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Devoted exclusively to the 
printing of music by every 
process. We furnish effective 
designs and make titles by 
all processes in one or more 
colors. We arrange music, 
revise MSS. and secure copy- 
right if you desire. No order 
too small to receive attention. 


We photograph and print from 
manuscript and reproduce 
books of every kind. We make 
college and fraternal song books 
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THE 


WOVE of this 
JOURNAL 


TAMBERT STUDIOS 


SIGNERS 
MODERN ADVE RHISING ART 


LITTLE BLDG., BOSTON,MASS. 








conductors in no way break the con- 
tinuity of treatment; nor do two sing- 
ers in each of the women’s roles. When 
one listens to the entire set of records 
continuously, he is impressed not only 
by this fact, but by the uniform ex- 
cellence of the performance and of the 
recording itself. 

For students of opera or of Wagner, 
or for those who simply want to enjoy 
to the full some of the finest of Wag- 
ner’s music, this set of records proves 
itself to be invaluable. 


Organ 
PreLtupe, E Fiat Minor and final sec- 
tion of the Vivaldi-Bach Concerto 
IN D Minor. Bach. Played by AIl- 
fred Sittard on the organ of St. 
Michael’s Church, Hamburg. 

[Brunswick 90108. ] 
Both numbers are played with a rather 
heavy, stolid style; and, whether it be 
his own fault or that of the organ on 
which he was playing, Mr. Sittard fails 
to use satisfactory registrations and to 
play with much variety of expression. 
Technically the work is well done. 
While one would not wish to destroy 
the straight-forwardness of Bach’s or- 
gan style, one may wish to inject into 
a straight-forward performance a bit of 
the emotional value which is always 

present in Bach’s music. 


Symphony 

CaRMEN. (Preludes to Acts 1, 2, 3 and 
4, and Ballet Music from Acts 2 and 
4.) Played by the Berlin Philhar- 
monic Orchestra under the direction 
of Albert Wolff and Hermann 
Weigert with chorus from the Ber- 
lin State Opera. [Brunswick 90097 
and 8.] 

These two records are issued to supple- 

ment the abridged version of Carmen 

recently issued by the Brunswick Com- 
pany. Two of the sections of the ballet 
music are actually parts of the suite 

L’Arlesienne, the Farandole and the 

choral number which is part 7 of the 

suite. 

The music is familiar—light-hearted 
and infectious music which is pleasant 
but which will not stand too frequent 
hearing or too close analysis. It is 
played well; and the chorus work in 
the ballet music from the 4th act is 
gracefully and skillfully done. 

SpanisH Axrtspum, De Falla, Breton, 
Albeniz and Turina. The De Falla 
numbers by the Orchestra and 
Chorus of the Theatre Royal de la 
Monnaie, Brussels, under the direc- 
tion of M. Maurice Bustin. The 
other numbers played by Don En- 
rique Fernandez Arbos and _ the 
Madrid Symphony Orchestra. [Co- 
lumbia Masterworks Set 146.] 

The announced intention of this album 

is “to present a small but characteristic 

collection of the music of modern 

Spain.” The result is a group of pieces, 

interesting in themselves and finely re- 

corded, which should gain great popu- 
larity. 

The first numbers are two dances 
from De Falla’s short opera “La Vida 
Breve.” They are highly colorful music, 
performed here in a way which excites 
the imagination constantly. In the sec- 
ond, De Falla uses the chorus to add to 
his instrumentation — chorus without 
words, in the manner in which Debussy 
used it in his Nocturne “Sirenes”. 


There follow two numbers by Tomas 
Breton: En la Alhambra, and Polo Gi- 
tano. The former breathes the mystery 
and romance of the great Moorish cas- 
tle; the latter is a gypsy song in which 
the oboe carries the weird and wander- 
ing melody. 

Two Albeniz numbers come next—the 
familiar Navarra and the unfamiliar /n- 
termezzo to the opera “Pepita Jimenez.” 
The latter is a graceful and interesting 
piece, in which the woodwinds are given 
much prominence. The Navarra is bet- 
ter known in its original form, as a 
piano solo, but gains considerably in in- 
terest from the skillful and varied or- 
chestration given to it. 

The final numbers are by Turina, two 
of the Danzas Fantasticas: Ensueno and 
Orgia. Both are made up of original 
themes bearing the characteristics of old 
folk dances of Andalusia. The two 
titles indicate the general type of music 
to be expected; Ensueno means 
“Dream”, while Orgia means “Orgy”. 


SyMPHONY No. 3, in E Fiat (Eroica). 
Beethoven. Played by Albert Coates 
and Symphony Orchestra. [Victor 
Album M-6.] 

This great work is so familiar that com- 

ment on the music itself is unnecessary. 

Mr. Coates gives a virile and interest- 

ing reading of the score. Although one 

of the earliest of the Victor albums, 
and hence one of the oldest electrical 
recordings, the reproduction is satisfy- 
ing most of the time and marred by 
muddy spots only occasionally. In both 
playing and recording, this version of 
the symphony seems better than the ver- 
sion reviewed in our December issue, 
page 70. 


(A Hero’s Life), 
Richard Strauss. Played by Willem 
Mengelberg and the New York 
Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra. 
[Victor Album M-44.] 

This is a splendid interpretation and 

recording of one of the most interesting 

and powerful of Strauss’ Symphonic 

Poems. Although the composer has not 

admitted it himself, it is always 

taken for granted that the work 
is autobiographical, depicting scenes 
from Strauss’ own life and_= ex- 
perience. Witness, for instance, the bit- 
ing sarcasm in the music portraying his 
critics; and more especially, the intro- 
duction in the fifth section (“The 

Works of Peace”) of motives from sev- 

eral of his earlier compositions—“Don 

Juan,” “Tod und Verklérung,” “Don 

Quixote” and the beautiful song “Traum 

durch die Démmerung.” 

Two passages in this work stand out 
as among the finest in all Strauss’ music 
—the section devoted to “The Hero’s 
Beloved”, and the “Battlefield” section. 

Chamber Music 
Quartet IN E Minor (“Aus Meinem 


Ein HELDENLEBEN 


Leben”). Smetana. Played by the 
Flonzaley Quartet. [Victor Album - 
M-63.] 


This is an extremely interesting work, 
especially from its programmatic con- 
tent; for in it Smetana definitely wrote 
scenes from his own life—a treatment 
of the string quartet which was almost 
unprecedented at the time this work was 
first performed (1880). The first move- 
ment is concerned with his early days, 
an “indescribable longing for something 
which I could not express or even def- 
initely imagine.” The second is a Polka 
—“reminiscences of the merry life of 
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my youth.” The third, largo sostenuto, 
“calls up memories of the happiness of 
my first love for a girl who later be- 
came my faithful wife.” The fourth 
depicts the approach of deafness, with 
the buzzing high tone which caused the 
composer the loss of his sanity and his 
life. 

The disbanding of the Flonzaley 
Quartet marks the passing of one of 
the world’s outstanding ensembles; 
listeners of today and listeners for 
many a day to come will be thankful 
for this fine example of their art. 


Quartet IN G Major (K. 387). Mozart. 
Played by the Lener String Quar- 
tet. [Columbia Masterworks Set 
144.] 


This is the first of the six string quar- 
tets dedicated to Haydn—considered the 
first of his specifically Mozartian quar- 
tets, in which he attained his full classi- 
cal maturity, treating his materials 
from the standpoint of organic growth 
rather than mechanically and conven- 
tionally. Dr. Hermann Abert writes of 
this work: “The characteristic note of 
the first movement is cheerful, manly 
strength combined with distinctive ro- 
mantic touches of a mood that is now 
elegaic, now bizzare; the same note is 
struck in the minuet, and intensified to 
the utmost in the finale, which, like that 
of the great C Major Symphony, is cast 
in sonata form and obeys the rules of 
strict counterpoint.” 

The Lener Quartet, unquestionably 
one of the finest of today, seems most 
happy when playing Beethoven and Mo- 
zart; and this is one of the best of the 
many recordings which they have made. 





THE RADIO 
AND MUSIC APPRECIATION 


(Continued from page 36) 





with all the subtle nuances—the form 
—balance of parts—their relation to the 
whole — the instrumentation — mood — 
characterizations—flow of phrase, swing 
of movements—all the light and shade, 
the infinite variety that go to make up 
the perfect work. So prepared, a ‘con- 


cert becomes a thing of joy, a lifting. 


of millions of children into a rarer at- 
mosphere of true beauty. 

Radio is a marvelous addenda to the 
world’s work, but nowhere in all its 
boundless possibilities has it such a field 
as this——to take music in its purity, its 
beauty and sumptuousness to a world 
full of children, in their susceptible 
years, before millions and millions of 
them have ever had the opportunity of 
hearing the really great music. 

In the precise ratio in which our 
American public is trained to musical 
appreciation, will that same public en- 
courage, foster, and demand the best 
from its artists. It is folly to think 
that because music may be so easily 
heard that there will be less demand 
for good artists, for intelligence in the 
audience will encourage higher artistry 
behind the footlights. ““__-— 

ee... 
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CHORAL WORKS 


for 
FESTIVAL PROGRAMS 


*MARCHE SLAVE (“Song of the Steppes”) _ ; 
. Tchaikovsky-Bornschein  .25 


this new adaptation will prove a veritable find for those Community 
or Massed choruses on the lookout for a “big sounding” and com- 
paratively easy opening or closing number. Just the thing also for 
May-Festival, School Conference programs and the many other 
important events happening during the course of the year. While the 
present arrangement is for S.A. T.B., an arrangement for T. T. B. B. 
is soon to be announced. 

*DAWN—S. A. T. B Gounod-Bornschein  .15 

This spirited chorus of a martial nature, quite Gounodesque, is not 
an arrangement of the Marche Romaine or of the same composer’s 
Queen of Sheba March. The present arrangement and text adaptation 
are from the pen of Prof. Franz C. Bornschein. 

This composition has been selected for a performance to be sung 
by a special chorus recruited from the Chicago Public Schools under 
the direction of Dr. J. Lewis Browne. 

*CREATION HYMN Rachmaninoff-Bornschein 
Arrangements: S.A.T.B...  .15 77.8 
*ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH PSALM 
bapembecenenseteseanean Cesar Franck-S. R. Gaines 
Arrangements : 
*. % - 15 A 
; ae D5 S.S. A. A 
*A MORAVIAN LEGEND—The Guardian Angel 
PCE Fear” PEE me a Charles S. Skilton 
For S. A. T. B. with Children’s Voices (S. A.) ; 
*TUSCAN CYPRESS (A Cycle) Franz C. Bornschein 
Arrangements: 
Ss. & A .60 xa oe 
Pe CN 6.5 6:5 cc sestvinswesnds Leonard B. McWhood 
a a 
*The Flag of the Brave—S. A. T. B Humphrey J. Stewart 
How Summer Came (An Indian Legend)—S. S. A............+0-54+ 
Joseph W. Clokey 


*Orchestral parts (Accompaniment) available. 





DEEMS TAYLOR 
Choral Arrangements 


Hymn to the Virgin (XIV. Cent.)........... 3 
Before the Shrine (Breton).................. . 
Mayday Carol (Essex County) 4 
The Loyal Lover (English)................-. a 
The Well Beloved (Armenian) . , 
My Johnny Was a Shoemaker (English)...... b 
Twenty, Eighteen (English) , 
Waters Ripple and Flow (Czecho-Slovak)..... a 
Wake Thee, Now, Dearest (Czecho-Slovak).. .S. 


>>>>>>P >>> 
Slelelelelelelele 
2d ot 











Our catalogs will be mailed upon request. 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 119 West 40th Street New York 
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EXHIBITORS COLUMNS 


Conducted for the Music Education Exhibitors Association by E. E. Gamble 


FrankLtIn Dunuam, President 
Evcene E. Gamsare 


J. F. Bover 


Eart V. Haptey, Vice-President 
J. Tattan Roacu 





Josern A. Fiscuer, Secretary-Treasurer 


Biaxcue H. SKeatH 











XHIBITS at the six Sectional 
Conferences promise to be ex- 
ceptionally large and diversified, 
with many new items displayed for the 
first time. 
catalogue of firms and materials with 
the names of representatives who will 


Following is a condensed 


be in charge of the exhibits at the vari- 
ous Conferences. This list will un- 
doubtedly be expanded by the addition 
of exhibits for which arrangements had 
not been made by the committee at the 
time the Journal forms closed. 


Baxter Northup Music Co., Los Angeles, 
announces a display of orchestra and band 
irstruments of fine quality that are particularly 
suited to ownership and use of schools and 
California Conference. Personnel: 
Carroll G. Cambern and R. Dale Hogue. 


C. C. Birchard & Co., Boston. Mr. C. C. 
Birchard will attend all of the Conferences and 
will provide an exhibit of an extensive catalog 
of school materials including in part: School, 
chorus and community song books; octavo 
choral music, operas, operettas and cantatas; 
orchestra music, music literature, musical text 
books, plays and games. New publications of 
special interest are: The Check Book (Twice 
55 Part Songs for High School Boys); The 
Church—Dykema Modern Orchestra Training 
Series; The New Green Book (Twice 55 Com- 
munity Songs—No. 2); New Toy Symphony 
Orchestra Scores; Picture Scores; Rote Train 
ing Books; The School Song Book—-Revised 
and Enlarged Edition; The Community Orches- 
tra Book (Orchestra for the New Brown 
Book). 

Boston Music Co., Boston, and Willis Music 
Co., Cincinnati, will be represented at alf Con- 
ferences with an exhibit of operettas, choruses, 
text books, class books, literature, band and 
orchestra material and rhythm band books and 
supervisors’ material. The John M. Williams’ 
Rhythm Band Books and the Boston Music 
Co. Chorus Books with new cloth bindings will 
be especially featured. Personnel: L. G. Brinker 
(Southern, Southwestern and N. Central); A 
J. Pflock (Eastern); Mrs. Blanche Skeath 
(California) ; Miss Ruth Sampson (Northwest). 

Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency, Music De- 
partment, Chicago, will be represented by 
Charles E. Lutton at the N. Central Conference 
to stress his organization’s aid in providing “‘a 
better position”. 

Chas. Crawford Co., Kansas City, Mo., will 
display band and orchestra instruments, music 
and methods at the Southwestern Conference 
Mr. Chas. Crawford will be in charge of the 
exhibit 


colleges 


The Cundy-Bettoney Co., Boston, will ex 
hibit at the Eastern Conference their Silva- 
Wind Instruments and other Cundy-Bettoney 
products, also publications for wood-wind, band 
and orchestra. Special features will be music for 
wood-wind ensembles; new metal clarinets and 
a line of oboes, bassoons, alto and bass clari 
nets of their own manufacture. Mr. Fritz A. 
Mayer in charge. 

T. S. Denison & Co., Chicago, will exhibit a 
large catalogue of operettas, musical comedies, 
juvenile songs, musical readings, plays and 
entertainment books at the Eastern, North 
Central and Southwestern Conferences. A new 
series of musical comedies will be featured. 
Personnel: Helen J. Demmer and Olive Ogle. 

Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, will exhibit a line 
of school music material comprising publications 
for piano, voice, chorus, band and orchestra, 
instrumental classes, rhythm band, operettas, 
cantatas, oratorios and text books. Among the 
new titles of unusual interest are: Junior Band 
Series for Class Instruction, Art Songs for 
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School and Studio, Glenn Glee Club Book for 
Young Men, Young Students Piano Ccurse for 
Class Instruction. Classified lists of graded 
choruses for schools. Personnel: H. L. Bilger 
(Southern, Southwestern and N. Central); 
Giadys Christie (Southern, Southwestern and N. 
Central); Louise Grant (Eastern); Louise 
Lancaster (Eastern); Mabel Rich (Eastern, 
Southwestern and N. Central); May Knight 
Siddell (California). 

Educational Music Bureau, Inc., Chicago, 
will exhibit school materials issued by the lead- 
ing publishing houses. The exhibit will be 
classified by departments in order to facilitate 
examination. In addition to chorus and glee 
club music, band and orchestra material and 
literature, there will be a display of instruments 
and supplies ; special materials for rhythm bands 
ind harmonica classes. Personnel at all Con- 
ferences: C. Guy Hoover, Neil Kjos, I. 
Snyder, Harold Bachman, and others. 

Carl Fischer, Inc. (Radio Music Co.), New 
York, will be represented at all Conferences and 
will display their school music publications 
featuring the Moore Band Course, Chevette 
Instrumental Approach, Oxford Piano Course, 
and “The Lucky Jade,”’ by Don Wilson, and 
“Crocodile Island,” by Geoffrey Morgan, Oper- 
ettas. Personnel: Franklin Dunham all Confer- 
ences; Duncan McKenzie (Southern, Eastern 
and N. Central); Irene Abraham (Southern, 
Southwestern and N. Central); Bess Daniels 
(California, Northwest and Southwestern) ; 
Mrs. W. H. Banner (Southern, Eastern and 
N. Central); Arthur Hauser (Eastern and N. 
Central). 

J. Fischer & Bro., New York, will attend 
the Eastern and N. Central Conferences with 
an exhibit containing a wide variety of op- 
erettas and choral works in all arrangements, 
also orchestral works. Of particular interest 
are the new “Master Series of Unison and 
Part Songs’’ and specially selected texts and 
music for educational purposes. Personnel: 
Joseph A. Fischer (Eastern and N. Central). 


H. T. FitzSimons Co., Chicago, will be rep- 
resented at all Conferences. The exhibit will 
include operettas, cantatas, song collections, 
secular and sacred choral music in all arrange- 
ments, band and orchestra publications, instruc- 
tion books, sheet music and literature. Special 
features will be: “Hymn and Processional” for 
band by Carl Busch; “Little Art Songs,” 
2 part treble by Carl Busch; “The Singers,” 
3 part treble cantata by Franz C. Bornschein, 
and new choral numbers by Louis Victor Saar, 
Adolph Weidig, Robert Gomer Jones and Daniel 
Protheroe. Personnel: Robert Lyon (Southern, 
Eastern and N. Central); H. T. FitzSimons 
(Southwestern and Northwest); Stanley War- 
ner (California). 

Sam Fox Publishing Co., Cleveland, will 
have representatives at all Conferences. Their 
exhibit will include: band and orchestra mate- 
rials of all grades; instrumental solos, quartets 
and ensembles; operettas, cantatas and school 
choruses. Featured items will be: “Princess 
Ting Ah Ling” (operetta); “Pocahontas” (a 
two-part cantata); concertized Versions of 
“Faust,”’ “Carmen” and “Martha;” also a new 
collection of choruses for boys; a new separate 
or combined orchestra and band collection en- 
titled Fox Old Masters Folio (very easy), and 
St. Clair Band Folio (easy). Personnel: Frank 
Pallma, Jr. (Southern, Southwestern and N. 
Central); Leonard Greenberger (Eastern and 
N. Central); Walter J. Zamecnik (California) ; 
Stanley Warner (Northwest). 

The Gamble Hinged Music Co., Chicago, 
will exhibit the better school music publications 
of all publishers. Classified groups will include 
every kind of music and literature used from 
kindergarten to college. Of special interest are 
these new items: “The Voco Study Plan” for 
class vocal instruction; ‘‘Musico-Dramatic Pro- 
ducing,”” a manual for stage and musical direc- 
tor; “Songs for the School Year” for junior 
and senior high school, correlating literature, 





language and art; Gamble “Ette” instruments 
for elementary class study of the “strings ;” 
“First 40 Lessons for Violin and Fiddl-ette 
Classes,”’ ““Gamble’s Class Method for Strings,” 
and “Gamble’s Program Series for Strings.” 
Personnel: E. E. Gamble, Mary Malone, 
Eiva McMullen Gamble and others at Southern, 
Eastern, Southwestern and N. Central Confer- 
ences. 


Ginn and Co., New York, will be represented 
at all Conferences and will display a large ex- 
hibit of text books for Elementary, Junior and 
Senior High School, and Music Appreciation 
Materials. Featuring a new one book music 
course—‘“‘Adventures in Music,” a new book 
for junior and senior high school choruses and 
assemblies—-‘Assembly Songs and Choruses,” 
and new electrical recordings in the Ginn Music 
Appreciation Course. Personnel: E. W. New- 
ton (Eastern); Helen S. Leavitt (Eastern) ; 
E. D. Davis (Eastern, Southern); Ada M. 
Fleming (Southern, N. Central and South- 
western); E. P. T. Larson (Southern and N. 
Central); Annie Grace O’Callaghan (South- 
ern); Harold Hallenbeck (Eastern); Marie 
Croft (Southwestern); Ritchie C. Smith (Cali- 
fornia and Northwest); Clara W. Nelson (N. 
Central); Henry G. Halvorson (N. Central) ; 
Miss Clarkson (Eastern). 


Hall & McCreary Co., Chicago, will exhibit 
their catalogue of school music which features 
a new book entitled “Program Choruses.”” They 
wili be represented by Welford D. Clark at the 
Eastern and North Central Conferences. 


Hinds, Hayden and Eldredge, New York, 
will exhibit a display of school music texts 
at the Eastern Conference. Featured items will 
be the “Universal Song Book” and ‘Melodic 
Violin Method.” Mr. J. Tatian Roach will 
supervise the exhibit. 


Frank Holton and Co., Elkhorn, Wis., will 
furnish an exhibit of the Holton Band Instru- 
ments, comprising the Revelation and the new 
Collegiate lines. The Holton Guaranteed School 
Band plan will be featured. Personnel (South- 
ern and N. Central), W. V. Arvold, R. H. 
Liessman and R. G. Riggs. 


Ihling Bros. Everard Co., Kalamazoo, will 
exhibit their complete line of band uniforms at 
the North Central Conference. The exhibit will 
be in charge of Mr. H. F. Lincoln. 

Kay and Kay Music Pub. Corp., New York, 
will display chorus material and distribute 
sample copies of new Franklin chorales and 
choruses at the Eastern Conference. 

The Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa., will 
provide a complete display of lantern slides 
of musical subjects for stereopticon projec- 
tion. Included are all songs from the “Hun- 
dred and One” Book, also a new set of slides 
illustrating the “History of Musical Instru- 
ments”. Personnel: Frank Byrn (Eastern) ; 
Norman Singley (California); Harry Spindler 
(California); Ben W. Kelly (N. Central). 

Lorenz Publishing Co., Dayton, announces 
an exhibit of operettas, cantatas, choral col- 
lections, octavo choruses in all arrangements, 
plays, pageants and a wide selection of sacred 
music, church and Sunday school programs 
and song books. Among the features are 
“Robinson Crusoe’, a two-part cantata for 
boys, “The Governor’s Daughter” and “Circus 
Days” operettas, and a new collection ‘Lorenz 
Selected S. A. B. Choruses.” Personnel: 
(Southern) Charles F. Mann; (Eastern) J. G. 
Leckner; (California) Ira B. Wilson; (N. 
Central) C. A. Lehmann. 

Lyon and Healy, Inc., Chicago. A general 
display of music of all arrangements and de- 
scriptions suitable for school use; musical 
literature from the catalogs of representative 
publishers. Personnel: (Southern) C. A. 
Johnson, Miss Agnes Cross, Miss Georgia 
Caldwell and Miss Maude Bruce Wallace. 
(Southwestern and N. Central) C. A. John- 
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Our “Visual Music Slides” are the result of fifteen years experi- 
mental work in the field of Visual Music Education—They are 
Bolder, more Legible, more Artistic and Refined. 


OUR 1931 
CATALOG 


CONTAINS HUNDREDS 


of NEW SONGS and PICTURES 


Check Coupon and Mail 


(-] Assembly Songs 

[] Junior High School Songs for 
Class Use 

[-] Christmas Carols 

[) Glenn—Grade School Assembly 
Songs 

] Witherspoon—Visualized Vocal 
Method for Class Voice In- 
struction 

(] Rhetts—Symphony Studies 

[_] Densmore—Music of the Ameri- 


can Indians—with Lecture 


(] Historical Musical Instruments 

[1] Morgan — Instruments of the 
Orchestra and Band 

[] Pictorial Biographies of the 
Composers with Lecture Infor- 
mation 

J Stereopticons — Screens — Fil- 
ing Cases 

[1] Your School Songs “Made-to- 
order” 

(-] Slides Made from Any Kind of 
“Copy” 





Name 


Position 





Address 





February, Nineteen Thirty-one 


QUINCY, ILL. 
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Grover Sims, the Originator 
of the Visual Music Plan, is 
associated Only with the— 
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son, Miss Agnes Cross, Miss Josephine Eden 
and Miss Maude Bruce Wallace. 

Miessner Institute of Music, Chicago, will 
display their publications of basic and sup- 
plementary music for piano, violin and voice 
instruction. The exhibit will include the Mel- 
ody Way Class Method, Music Maker Piano 
Methods, cantatas and operettas. The fea- 
tured material will consist of new courses 
for class piano instruction. Personnel: W. 
Otto Miessner and Miss Jean Clinton 
(Southern, Eastern, Southwestern and N. Cen- 
tral). 


National School Music Service, Inc., New 
York, will exhibit educational publications at 
the Southern and Eastern Conferences. Mr. 
Sol Cohan will be in charge 


RCA Victor, Inc., Camden, will exhibit 
radios, electrolas, Victor records and text 
books at all Conferences; featuring combina- 
tion instruments containing home recording 
devices. A volume entitled “Music Master- 
piece Album” will be of much interest. Per- 
sonnel: Mrs. Clark (Southern, Eastern and 
N. Central); Mr. Morton (Southwestern, Cali- 
~fornia and Northwest); Miss Finney (South- 
ern and Southwestern); Miss Barr (Southern 
and Eastern); Mr. Van Sant (Southern) ; 
Miss Van de Bogart (Eastern); Miss Streeter 
(Southwestern and N. Central); Mrs. Spizzy 
(California); Miss Hiscox (Northwest); Mr. 
Bence (N. Central); and Mrs. Greenwood 
(California). 

G. Schirmer, Inc., New York, will exhibit 
their extensive line of publications of sheet 
music, musical literature and choral, orchestra 
and band music. Featured new works will be 

appella choruses and text books on harmony 
snd class voice instruction. Personnel: Mrs. 
Blanche Skeath (Southern); Edgar J. Han- 
sen (Southern); A. G. Driesbach (Eastern) ; 
Earl Hall (Eastern); Mrs. Blanche Skeath 
(Southwestern and California); Frank Web- 
ber (Southwestern and California). 

Arthur P. Schmidt Co., Boston, will display 
a wide selection of school music of all grades 
and kinds such as: sacred and secular choral 
numbers, cantatas, operettas, text books and 
orchestra materials. The exhibit will also 
include teaching and recital music for piano, 
violin, voice and organ. Special prominence 
will be given to a number of new operettas 
and a collection for junior high school by 
G. A. Grant-Schaefer. Personnel: (Eastern 
and N. Central) Clarence B. Wheeler. 


School Music, Keokuk, Iowa. This suc- 
cessful magazine for music educators will be 
represented at the North Central Conference 
by Mr. Van B. Hayden, Editor. Aids for 
teaching school music will be on display. 

Silver, Burdett and Co., Newark, announce 
an exhibit of music text books for use from 
the kindergarten through the high school, in- 
cluding such titles as: Music Appreciation for 
Every Child; The Symphony Series; The 
Progressive Music Basal Series; also Oper- 
ettas, Choral Collections and educational books 
of all kinds. The following are of unusual 
interest: The Music Hour, McConathy, Miess- 
ner, Birge, and Bray, grades 1-6; Music Ap- 
preciation for the Junior High School, Glenn, 
Lowry, grades 7-9; Sinfonietta by Schubert, 
state alternate required number for Class B 
orchestras. Personnel: (Northwest, South- 
western and Southern) E. L. Hodson, Ida 
McLean and Olga Hieber; (California and 
Northwest) John S. Osborne, Harold P. 
Milnes and Fred T. Moore; (Eastern) Gladys 
E. Hooper, Frances B. Settle, A. L. Hart 
and C. E. Griffith. 

Starr Piano Co., Richmond, Ind., will ex- 
hibit their line of small grand and upright 
pianos and practice keyboards The Starr 
61 note school piano (only 41 inches in 
height) will be an interesting novelty. Per- 
sonnel: R. C. Ball (Southern, Eastern, 
Southwestern and N. Central). 

Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago, will ex- 
hibit song books, operettas, entertainments, 
chorus music and a new work entitled “Tap 
Dancing” by Edith Ballwebber at the (N. 
Central) Conference. Personnel: Albert H. 
Foster, Jr., and Roy R. Murphy. 

The Vega Co., Boston, will furnish an 
exhibit of band and orchestra instruments 
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(with special emphasis on fretted instruments) 
at the Eastern Conference. Personnel: Wil- 
liam W. Nelson and H. J. Fandel. 


The Chas. E. Wells Music Co., Denver, 
will display sheet music, music books and 
band instruments (Southwestern). The ex- 
hibit will include a new line of Chauvet Band 
Instruments. Personnel: L. R. Simmons and 
Geo. E. Springer. 

M. Witmark & Sons, New York, will dis- 
play their extensive educational publications 
including cantatas, operettas, choral numbers 
and instrumental (orchestra and small en- 
semble) material. Of timely interest are new 
choral arrangements by Baldwin, Lindsay, 
O’Shea and orchestral arrangements by Na- 
thaniel Shilkret. (Southern, Eastern, South- 
western and N. Central) Richard Kountz in 
charge. 

York Band Instrument Co., Grand Rapids, 
will exhibit band instruments, cases and mis- 
cellaneous band equipment featuring the popu- 
lar priced U. S. A. Band Instruments at the 
N. Central Conference. Personnel: Karl B. 
Shinkman and Chas. Crawford. There will 


also be a York exhibit at the Southwestern 
Conference in connection with the Chas. 
Crawford Co. exhibit. 


The following firms have indicated their 
intention to exhibit at one or more Confer- 
ences, but for lack of information on closing 
date of this Journal, information as to their 
exhibits and personnel could not be included 
in this issue. 

Eastern: E. P. Dutton Company, New 
York; Phoenix-Kline Music Co., Syracuse; 
Clark Music Co., Syracuse; H. N. White 
Co. (King band instruments), Cleveland Ohio. 

California: Myers and Carrington, Red- 
wood City; Southern California Music Com- 
pany, Los Angeles. 

Northwest: Sherman Clay & Co., Spokane. 

North Central: George C. Divers Co., 
Chicago; Alonzo Leach, Des Moines; Young- 
erman Music Co., Des Moines; H. N. White 
Company, Cleveland; Sims Song Slide Co., 
Kirksville. 

Southwestern: Colorado Springs Music Co., 
Colorado Springs; Jenkin’s Sons Music Co., 
Kansas City. 5 





THE STATE MEMBERSHIP CHAIRMEN 





OLLOWING is a list of the state 
cea, chairmen, corrected to 
January 15. We regret that the limi- 
tations of space make it impossible to 
list this month the names of the various 
membership committees. This we will 
endeavor to do in the March issue. 


CALIFORNIA CONFERENCE 
California: Edna O. Douthit, 344 North Ave- 
nue 54, Los Angeles. 
EASTERN MUSIC SUPERVISORS 
CONFERENCE 


Connecticut: Elisabeth Gleason, 70 Garden 
Street, Hartford. 

Delaware: Glenn Gildersleeve, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Dover. 

District of Columbia: Dr. E. N. C. Barnes, 
Old Adams School, Washington. 

Eastern Ontario and Quebec: G. Roy Fen- 
wick, 271 McNab Street South, Hamilton, 
Ontario. 

Maine: Dawn Conant Grant, 48 James Street, 
Auburn. 

Massachusetts: Arthur J. Dann, 22 Franklin 
Street, Worcester. 

New Hampshire: Mrs. Esther B. Coombs, 
Mill Road, Hampton. 

New Jersey: Elizabeth Williams, 103 Elliott 
Place, Rutherford. 

New York: Edward H. Michehl, 188 Wick- 
ham Avenue, Middletown. 

Pennsylvania: George L. 
Building, Philadelphia. 

Rhode Island: Elmer S. Hosmer, 31 Lang- 
ham Road, Providence. 

Vermont: Mrs. Sadie A. MacArthur, 5 Har- 
ris Place, Brattleboro. 

NORTH CENTRAL CONFERENCE 

Illinois: Mayme E. Irons, 1745 No. Church 
Street, Decatur. 

Indiana: Helen Hollingsworth, 1116 West 
30th St., Indianapolis. 

Iowa: Clara L. Thomas, Board of Education 
Building, Davenport. 

Michigan: Beatrice D. McManus, Dearborn 
Public Schools, Dearborn. 

Minnesota: Walter Grimm, Winona State 
Teachers College, Winona. 

Nebraska: Mrs. Carol M. Pitts, Dept. of 
Music, Central High School, Omaha. 

North Dakota: Fanny C. Amidon, State 
Teachers College, Valley City. 

Ohio: Gaylord R. Humberger, Senior High 
School Building, Springfield. 

South Dakota: Reva Russell, 910 S. Main 
Street, Aberdeen. 

Wisconsin: Florence A. Flanagan, 1343 Wis- 
consin Avenue, Milwaukee. 

Western Ontario: E. W. Goethe Quantz, 161 
Duchess Avenue, London. 


Lindsay, Ramsey 


NORTHWEST CONFERENCE 


Idaho: Judith Mahan, 311 North 10th Street, 
Boise. 

Montana: Thelma Heaton, Sparling Hotel, 
Great Falls. 

Oregon: June Sanders, 1074 Washington 
Street, Eugene. 

Washington: Rosa Zimmerman, 
Apts., Everett. 

British Columbia: Mildred McManus, 6117 
Ravenna Avenue, Seattle, Washington. 


Madrona 


SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 


Alabama: Leta K. Kitts, 2015 Seventh Ave- 
nue North, Birmingham. 

Florida: Ruth Hibbard, 330 W. University 
Avenue, Deland. 

Georgia: Jennie Belle Smith, State Teachers 
College, Athens. 

Kentucky: Helen McBride, Louisville Con- 
servatory of Music, Louisville. 

Maryland: Thomas L. Gibson, Lexington 
Building, Baltimore. 

Mississippi: Julia Cuddeback, State Teachers 
College, Hattiesburg. 

North Carolina: Grace Van Dyke More, 
North Carolina College for Women, Greens- 
boro. 

South Carolina: Janette Arterburn, Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill. 

Tennessee: Minnie D. Stensland, 712 Morgan 
Street, Knoxville. 

Virginia: Ella M. Hayes, 130 Mth Street, 
Newport News. 

West Virginia: J. Henry Francis, 1425 Lee 
Street, Charleston. 


SOUTHWESTERN CONFERENCE 


Arkansas: Mrs. Margaret Glass Welborn, 
1514 South Main St., Hope. 

Colorado: John C. Kendel, 414 Fourteenth 
Street, Denver. 

Kansas: Gratia Boyle, East High School, 
Wichita. 

Louisiana: Francis Wheeler, Centenary Col- 
lege, Shreveport. 

Missouri: Hannah Whitacre, Supervisor of 
Music, Moberly. 

Nevada: Joyce Mary Snyder, 733 South Vir- 
ginia Street, Reno. 

New Mexico: Marie Whiteside, 628 So. 
Walter Street, Albuquerque. 

Oklahoma: Robbie L. Wade, Board of Edu- 
cation, Shawnee. 

Texas: Mrs. Lena Milam, Board of Educa- 
tion, Beaumont. 

Utah: Emery Epperson, 1069 So. 7th Street 
East, Salt Lake City. 

Wyoming: Jessie Mae Agnew, Board of Ed- 
ucation, Casper. 
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ALL PUBLISHERS REPRESENTED—QUICKER SERVICE THAN YOU EXPECT 
TRY NEW OPERETTA FOR GRADES ONE TO SIXTH 


“LAND OF DREAMS-COME-TRUE” 


IT’S UNUSUAL—SEND TODAY FOR APPROVAL COPY—PRICE 75 CENTS 
GET TUNEFUL OPERETTA FOR GIRLS “EENY - MEENY - MINY - MO” 
BIG FREE CATALOG OF OPERETTAS, PLAYS, STUNTS, ACTION SONGS, 
MINSTRELSY, PANTOMINES, PAGEANTS, ETC. 

THE SAME OLD RELIABLE 


ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE, INC. 





“THE HOUSE THAT HELPS”—THE BEST PLACE TO BUY OPERETTAS, STUNTS, ETC. 














FRANKLIN, OHIO AND DENVER, COLO., 829 15th St. | 





“EVERY MEMBER GET A MEMBER” 


The process is simple: 


(1) Think of someone you know 
who should be an active member of the! 
Conference. (2) Fill in the name of your! 
sectional conference and the name and |! 
address of your Treasurer (see below). ! 
(3) Siga your own name on the last line. 
(4) Hand the blank and a well-primed 
fountain pen to your candidate. (5) Stand 
by while the candidate signs, recover the 
blank (and your fountain pen), collect 
the three dollars and forward (money 
order or your personal check) to your 
Treasurer. 


IE Sh chai cuawaineteanbeaa<ataneceel Conference 


a a al a aes hereby remit $3.00 
for Active Membership Dues, of which $1.00 is for one year’s subscription 
to the Music Supervisors Journal, and is to be forwarded by the Treasurer 
named above to the National Conference headquarters at 64 E. Jackson 
Blivd., Chicago, Il!. I understand that this remittance covers my member- 
ship in the National Conference as well as in my Sectional Conference, 
named above. 


@ Be sure to complete the application 
blank by inserting the name of your 
Conference Treasurer. 


Conference Treasurers eee TEE Ce eT OTE ee ee ee Ne eT er er rere re Pee 
(Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 
California: S. Grace Gantt, 2707 Prince Street, 
Berkeley, California. PE ee ee eT RE RE en eer ED eon Et oe 
Eastern: Clarence Wells, High School, Orange, (No, and Street) 
New Jersey. 
North Central: Frank E. Percival, Stevens Point, ' sere t tert ttt tt teen ee eee erent eee eee teeter eee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeees 
Wisconsin. City State 
Northwest: Esther Jones, Youngstown School, 


Southern: Raymond F. Anderson, 8106 Ninth 
Avenue S., Birmingham, Alabama. 


Seattle, Wash. ; NNN: ch desks: a: arses ae esp ssc nod atc tte th fel ial tect ta iia th nda gcd rt ita eer 
° F 
Southwestern: Catharine E. Strouse, 67 E. Fifth - 


MU - e  a 


February, Nineteen Thirty-one 











IMPORTANT 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


Beginning with January, 1931, 
all restrictions will be with- 
drawn on the performing rights 
of the Riley-Gaynor operettas. 


This refers to the following 
operettas: 
THE HOUSE THAT JACK 
BUILT 


THE LOST PRINCESS 
BO-PEEP 


THE TOY SHOP 


SNOW WHITE AND THE 
SEVEN DWARFS 





This will make these compara- 
tively simple yet high class op- 
erettas generally available. 


There will be a small fee for 
the use of the Director’s score. 


Similar restrictions have also 
been withdrawn on the follow- 
ing operettas for High Schools: 


IN GRANDMOTHER’S 
GARDEN—Clokey 


PIERRETTE AMONG 
THE SHEPHERDS—Cuartis 


(Two operettas for High Schools 
that have proven unusually suc- 
cessful.) 


For publications of an admit- 
tedly superior character, send 
for our catalog of School Songs, 
Operettas and Entertainments. 





Clayton F. Summy Co. 
Publishers 
429 South Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Gensral Importers and Dealers of Music 
of the Better Class. 
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ARM-CHAIR GOSSIP 


By E. S. B. 





Gregory Mason traces the growth of 

our musical culture (Musical Devel- 
opment in America). Dr. Mason touches 
upon music in its every form—sym- 
phony, chamber music, choral, etc., etc., 
not forgetting the mechanical phase, 
likewise jazz and the so-called “popular” 
music. Concerning school music, the 
words of Dr. Karl Muck are quoted, 
spoken in 1915 and proving truly pro- 
phetic. Dr. Muck said: “There should be 
music in every school and always the 
best [italics are ours]. Teach your chil- 
dren how beautiful your own land is, and 
in every school in America teach your 
children all the beautiful music that the 
greatest musicians of the world have 
produced. Have every school one rich 
chorus—beyond this, let every school 
have its orchestra. I do not believe 
there is a school in America that would 
not furnish you talent for an orchestra.” 
Returning to Dr. Mason’s own words: 
“If you are singing and playing for 
yourself Bach, Beethoven, Schubert, 
Brahms, Grieg, Tschaikowsky, you are 
likely to give short shrift to the fifth- 
rate mediocrities that your school au- 
thorities may present to you...” In 
which latter statement do we, or do we 
not, detect a conviction faintly(!) at 
variance with Dr. Mason’s recent criti- 
cism of the National High School Or- 
chestra for its inclusion of the Tschai- 
kowsky Pathetique upon its program? 


[* January Current History Dr. Daniel 


URTHER, Dr. Mason uses strong 

language in denunciation of practices 
which he asserts exist in our school 
system. (We are moved to wonder as 
to his source of information.) He 
says: “Meanwhile, if one looked to the 
schools for relief from the demoraliza- 
tion of this dumping of cheap goods on 
the public [referring to jazz on the 
radio]—“education” being our universal 
panacea—one found, alas, that the school 
system too was full of its own kind of 
greed and graft, and that the so-called 
“educators” were actually debauching 
the minds of our children with fifth- 
rate sentimentalities and banalities of 
their own instead of giving them the 
classics to which their tender age and 
helplessness entitled them.” And we may 
as well complete a quotation given only 
in part in a previous paragraph: 
you are likely to give short shrift to 
the fifth-rate mediocrities that your 
school authorities may present to you 
for the sake of their royalties, or as 
adjustment to their own limitations of 
technique or taste.” 


y | hee AMERICA is responsible 
for a bit of facetiousness in a re- 
cent comment on the alleged future 
plans, widely hawked by the Associated 
Press, of a “well-known prima donna not 
unknown to Chicago.” This celebrated 
Melisande intends shortly, they say— 
opera being what it is—to respond to 
the call of the wild and turn explorer. 
Not, however, in the frozen polar re- 
gions; the famous diva will hie her to 
the fastnesses of a certain Mediter- 
ranean island “where people are primi- 
tive.” In fact, ’tis reported she has 
already procured a home there—and two 


gray mules! Musical America says that 
“the mules may be a substitute for the 
average opera audience, which must be 
composed largely of donkeys in order 
to stand for what they do!” That is 
one viewpoint—but considering what 
singers, great and near, have to stand 
for from reporters, critics, armchair 
gossipers and such, maybe this opera- 
explorer will, as usual, depend upon the 
dumb natives for an audience, and in- 
tends to let the mules be—just mules. 


"THE Metropolitan Opera Company’s 
recent presentation of Boccaccio by 
Franz von Suppé received everywhere 
enthusiastic, even exuberantly favorable 
comment. Quite rightly, no small men- 
tion is made of Mme. Jeritza’s enchant- 
ments in the title role, “which set many 
to wishing she would do in this coun- 
try some of the light-opera roles for 
which she is famed in Vienna,” accord- 
ing to Time of January 12. Also, “that 
the Metropolitan would unbend more 
often” since there was such delight in 
this lively comedy that the audience 
“broke its rule, stayed almost to a 
dowager until the final curtain.” 


UPERVISORS will read with in- 

terest Grace Van Dyke More’s arti- 
cle in the January issue of The Journal 
of the National Education Association, 
entitled When Children Perform in Pub- 
lic. As outlined by the author, public 
performance by children in the grades 
becomes the happy spontaneous affair 
that it should be, rather than the irk- 
some burden that regrettably enough it 
sometimes seems to be to teacher and 
student alike. 


ic E Danger of Too Much Sugar- 
Coating on the Musical Pill gives 
the keynote of Grace Hofheimer’s 
opinion on the matter as expressed by 
her under that head in Musical Courier 
of December 27th. In these days when 
we hear an enormous amount of talk 
regarding the problem of making music 
study palatable and “easy”, a word on 
the other side may not come amiss. 


A PROros of ‘the opera season, we 
are constrained to reprint a line or 
two found in the Outlook and Inde- 
pendent of January 14th. Included 
among a half-dozen sayings called “Re- 
markable Remarks,” Ameiita  Galli- 
Curci is credited with this: “No one 
really sings opera. You just make 
loud sounds.” 


NYONE in search of definite and 

concentrated information regarding 
““What’s What” in educational broad- 
casting, may find it profitable to peruse 
the December issue of School Life. 
Under the title, What About Radio and 
Education? Some Questions and An- 
swers, Mr. Armstrong Perry replies to 
twenty-eight queries. Mr. Perry is one 
of the chief investigators. for the Ad- 
visory Committee on Education by 
Radio (appointed by the Secretary of 
the Interior), and his replies are in the 
nature of expert testimony on the vital 
points of the subject. 
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N. U. “Gyivensity 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


A professional school of the University, 
granting the degrees of Bachelor and 
Master of Music. . . . Assigned Liberal 
Arts studies without extra charge. . . 
Faculty of National reputation in Applied 
Music Departments. . . . Public School 
Music Department recognized as a leader 
in this field. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES 


Location near a great metropolitan music 

center. Cultural advantages of a large 

University. Recreational opportunities of 
a beautiful lake shore campus. 


Bulletins on request 


CARL BEECHER 




















FIRST 
JOURNEYS 
IN MUSIC 

LAND 
in Two Parts 

by 
Mary RvuTH 
JESSE 


Seventy-five New 
and Attractive Lit- 
tle Piano Pieces for 
the Young Beginner 





The general idea of the work is to establish a funda- 
mental working knowledge of Music through the 
Piano. 

The edition is highly attractive in illustrations which 
may be colored by crayon or water color. 

The music itself is pedagogically sound, playable 
and singable; it further takes into consideration all 
of the difficulties encountered when introducing Music 
to a child for the first time. 


RE eae re 75¢ each 
Discounts to Teachers and the Trade 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, Inc. 

468 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: At no expense to me, please send First Journeys 
in Music Land (in two parts) for a five day examination, and 
quote special price to teachers. It is understood that the work 
may be returned if the material or price is not satisfactory. 






































MUSIC ‘TEACHERS 


SUPERVISORS OF SCHOOL MUSIC 


Have you tried measuring the results 
of your music instruction ? 


TWO SUPERIOR TESTS IN MUSIC 


Kwalwasser-Ruch Test of Musical Achievement 
(for the grades and high school) 


Kwalwasser’s Test of Music Information and 
Appreciation 
(for high schools and colleges) 


Sample sets by mail, postpaid: 


Kwalwaseser-Ruch  ..........................-.c.0c-.0 16 cents 
RI i ingt icin Lshanciditeiccdammeecbeaaunnal 10 cents 


For catalogues and prices on these and 
other standard tests in other fields, 
write to: 


BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH AND SERVICE 


University of Iowa 
IOWA CITY 














February, Nineteen Thirty-one 


DEAN Name 
1822 Sherman Ave. Evanston, Illinois Address 
City State 


INSTITUTE of 
MUSIC EDUCATION 


PENN STATE SUMMER SESSION 
June 29 to August 7 


FOR TEACHERS AND SUPERVISORS 


OF MUSIC 
Voice School Music 
Piano Orchestra Conducting 
Organ Band Conducting 
Violin Class Instruction 
Theory Music Appreciation 
Harmony Sight Singing 


Special courses for Directors of Bands and 
Orchestras. 


All work state approved as applicable toward 
certificate or degree. 


For illustrated bulletin descriptive 
of the forty courses in this institute 


address 
Director of Summer Session 


The Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Pa. 
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HIGH SCHOOL BANDS 
in ONE city 
ARE VEGA-ODELL 
EQUIPPED 


HE instructors of the 
four High School 
3ands in the city of 

Lynn, Mass., have selected 
Vega and Odell brass, reed, 
and percussion instruments for 
their pupils. Their choice was 
made after thorough tests and 
investigation by other success- 
ful school bands had proved 
the superiority of these band 
instruments. 

Vega and Odell instruments 
are noted for their easy-play- 
ing, true-tone qualities. They 
are highiy recommended by the 
most prominent professional 
bandsmen. 


Vega Repair Service 
Prompt, efficient repairs are 
made on all types and makes 
of instruments by experi- 
enced Vega workmen. Try it. 


THE VEGA CO. 
151 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your BARGAIN LIST 
and Catalogs of Band and Orchestra in- 
struments 
Name 
Address 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention 
the Music Supervisors Journal 





$1.00 a year $2.50 for three years 
SUBSCRIBE FOR 


SCHOOL MUSIC 


Founded in 1900 by Philip C. Hayden 
Editor . . Karl W. Gehrkens 
Manager and Publisher Van B. Hayden 
Published every other month during the 
school year 
Publication Office: Keokuk, Iowa 
The birthplace of the “‘National’’ 
SCHOOL MUSIC is published in the inter- 
ests of special teachers and supervisors of 
school musie exclusively. It will help you 
in your work. Send $1.00 for a year's 
subscription, or send for free sample copy. 


SCHOOL MUSIC, Keokuk, Iowa 
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HEADQUARTERS MATTERS 





HE Conference roll is being called 

by the state chairmen. Besides re- 
sponding with the customary check you 
can, without very much effort, send in 
one or more new memberships from 
your community. The annual canvass 
divulges the fact that there are many 
persons eligible for Conference mem- 
bership who have never heard of the 
organization. You are best situated to 
find these people in your community; 
send their names and addresses to your 
state chairman, or the Conference 
office—or better yet, personally invite 
them to become members, and send 
their applications and dues direct to the 
treasurer of your Conference. 


Cooperation. Recently we wrote to 
a rather sizable list of schools and 
conservatories requesting the names of 
1930 school music graduates who have 
taken positions. Thus far nearly half 
of the institutions addressed have re- 
plied, and names are still coming in. 
This is one of the most gratifying bits 
of coéperation we have observed; it 
also serves to indicate the high regard 
that educational institutions have for 
the Conference as a source of benefit 
to their students and graduates. 


Sample Copies. Several thousand 
supervisors who hzve not previously 
seen the new Journal are receiving this 
issue with the compliments of the Na- 
tional Conference. This, with similar 
complimentary distributiom of the 
March issue, is in the intereSts of the 
membership campaign and the spring 
Conferences. Only one sample copy is 
sent to a person. 


Non-Members. If you are not a 
Conference member or a Journal sub- 
scriber, you are not only interested in 
the foregoing paragraph, but you will 
be interested to learn that your name 
was supplied to the Conference office 
by someone who believes you should 
athliate with the organization. We are 
happy to extend on behalf of the Mem- 
bership Committee of your state an 
earnest invitation to become a member 
and to attend the spring meeting of the 
Sectional Conference in whose territory 
you reside. 

(The list of state chairmen on this 
page identifies the Conference affilia- 
tion of the various states. Membership 
application blank is printed on another 
page.) 


Facts About Dues. Because this is- 
sue reaches so many new readers, it 
seems advisable to repeat from the last 
issue the following information regard- 
ing membership fees: 

Membership dues are payable to the 
treasurer of your Sectional Conference 
direct or through your state chairman 
or a member of the state committee. 
Although dues sent to the Conference 
office at Chicago are accounted for to 
the treasurer of the Sectional Confer- 
ence, it is desirable that the remittances 
be directed to the treasurer in order to 
avoid extra work and to prevent delay 
in making reports which are sent out 
from the treasurer’s office to the state 
chairmen. 


Annual fees applying to the various 
types of membership are listed on page 
32, where you will also find a remit- 
tance form for use in case your 1931 
dues have not already been paid. 

The 1931 active membership fee 
($3.00) covers (1) Membership and full 
privileges of the Sectional and National 
Conferences, (2) Journal subscription, 
and (3) entitles the member to a copy 
of the Book of Proceedings at a special 
price computed to partially cover pro- 
duction cost and mailing. The foregoing 
applies to all other classes of member- 
ship except associate. 

Associate membership admits to meet- 
ings but conveys no other privileges. 


Please! Tell us promptly if you 
find any error in your name and address 
in the Conference records, as indicated 
by the address label on this magazine, 
and other mail sent you from the Con- 
ference office. 


“An extra membership coupon in 
the Journal might be a good idea,” sug- 
gested Miss Kanger, who is the first 
person you see when you come into the 
Conference office. “One coupon for the 
member to send in with his own dues, 
and the other for a friend.” A _ good 
idea! We wonder why we _ hadn't 
thought of it before. The “Every-Mem- 
ber-Get-A-Member” on another page of 
this issue is the result of the thought- 
fulness of one Conference employee. 


00 


HE Executive Committee of the Na- 

tional Conference will hold its mid- 
year meeting at Detroit during the 
N.E.A. convention (February 21-26). A 
schedule has been arranged so that it 
willnot interfere with the Research 
Council which will convene during the 
same period. 


C. V. Buttelman, Executive Sec’y. 
64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III. 





Have You Made Your 
Hotel Reservation 


forY our Conference Meeting 


9 


Southern (Mar. 11-13, 1931—Pea- 
body Hotel, Memphis) 


Eastern (Mar. 18-20, 1931—Hotel 
Syracuse, Syracuse) 


Southwestern (Mar. 24-27, 1931— 
Antlers Hotel, Colorado Springs) 


California (Mar. 30-Apr. 2, 1931— 
Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles) 


Northwest (Apr. 6-8, 1931—Daven- 
port Hotel, Spokane) 


North Central (Apr. 13-17, 1931— 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines) 
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